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Ukiyersity  Calendar. 

1892-93. 


1892. 
September  7.     Fall  Term  Opens,  9  A.  M. 
September  14.     Colleges    of     Medicine,     Dentistry   and 

Pharmacy  Open. 
September  21.     Iliff  School  of  Theology  Opens. 
October  4.     Law  School  Opens. 
November  24.     Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  21.'    Fall  Term  Closes,  12  M.       , 

WINTER    VACATION. 

189.3. 
January  4,     Winter  Term  Begins.     . 
January  26.   .  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
February  22.-    Washington's  Birthday. 
March  21.     Winter  Term  Ends  12  M. 

SPRING    VACATION. 

March  29.     Spring  Term  Begins  9  A.  M. 
April  18.     Commencement  of  Medical  College. 
Commencement  of  Dental  College. 
Commencement  of  College  of  Pharmacy. 
June  2,  Friday.     Contest  for  the  R.  A.  Long  Prizes. 
June  3,  Saturday.     Commencement  of  the  College  of  Fine 

Arts. 
June  4,  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Sermon,  11  A.  M. 

University  Address,  8  P.  M. 
June  5,  Monday.    Commencement  of  College  Preparatory, 

8  P.  M. 
June  6,  Tuesday.     Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees,  2:40  P.  M. 

Chancellor's  Reception,  8  P.  M. 
June  7,  Wednesday.     Commencement  of  College  of  Lib- 
eral   Arts,   School  of  Law   and 
School  of  Theology  8  P.  M. 

SUMMER    VACATION. 

September  6,  Wednesday.     Fall  Term  Begins. 

02353 


Board  of  Trustees. 


TERM  EXPIRES  1893. 

HON.  N.  P.  HILL,  Denver. 

MR.  I.  E.  BLAKE,  Denver. 

MR.  J.  E-  DOWNEY,  Pueblo. 

MR.  E.  T.  AIDING,  Denver. 

MRS.  W.  N.  BYERS,  Denver. 

MR.  WALTER  P.  MILLER,  Denver. 

MR.  ALFRED  WOLFF,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1894. 

HON.  H.  B  CHAMBERLIN,  Denver. 
MR.  JOHN  A.  CLOUGH,  Denver. 
REV.  H.  C.  KING,  Denver. 
MR.  J.  W.  BAILEY,  Denver. 
REV.  A.  C.  PECK,  A.  M.,  Denver. 
JUDGE  W.  A.  MARSH,  Grand  Junction. 
HON.  JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK,  Ph.  D.,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1895. 

EX-GOV.  JOHN  EVANS,  M.  D.,  Denver. 
MR.  J.  F.  BROWN,  Denver. 
JUDGE  S.  H.  ELBERT,  A.  M.,  Denver. 
MR.  WILL  S.  ILIFF,  A.  B.,  Denver. 
REV.  J.  H.  MERRITT,  D.  D.,  Denver. 
REV.  B.  T.  VINCENT,  D.  D  ,  Pueblo. 
MR.  J.  W.  GILLULY,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1896. 

BISHOP  H.  W.  WARREN,  D.  D.,  Denver. 

W.  E.  WILSON,  M  D.,  Denver. 

MRS.  MARGARET  P.  EVANS,  Denver. 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH,  Denver. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  ILIFF  WARREN,  Denver. 

MR.  GEORGE  C.  MANLY,  A.M.,  LL-  B.,  Denver? 

EX-GOV.  J.  B.  GRANT,  Denver. 


Officers  of  the  Board, 


JOHN  EVANS, 

BISHOP  H.  W.  WARREN,   D.D., 

A.   C.   PECK, 

ALFRED  WOLFF, 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


ISAAC  E.  BLAKE, 


Executive  Committee. 

THE  OFFICERS,  with 
JOHN  A.  CIvOUGH, 


J.  W.  GHJvULY. 


ARTHUR  C.  PECK,  A.  M., 
Dean  of  Colorado  Seminary  and  Business  Manager. 


Board  of  Visitors  and  Examiners, 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE. 

W.  C.  MADISON,      ROBERT  McINTYRE,      J.  R.  SHANNON,       R.  M.  BARNS, 
G.  W.  RAY,  H.  E.  WARNER. 

ALTERNATES. 

C  H.  KOYL,  JOHN  R.  WOOD,  M.  A.  CASEY. 


FACULTIES  FOR   1892-9? 


William  F.  McDowell,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor, 

Professor  ot  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

E.  R.  Axtell,  M.  D., 

lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Histology. 

F.  J.  Bancroft,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

George  F.  Brierley,  Dean, 

Vocal  Instructor. 

George  W.  Caldwell,  M.  D., 

Dispensary  Physician. 

R.  S.  Clark,  D.  D.  S.,  Ph.  G., 

Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

A.  A.  Clough,  A.  M.  .,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  W.  Collins,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

J.  W.  Collins,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Dispensary  Physician. 

J  .C.  Davis,  M.  D, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

John  T.  Davidson,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  Denison,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology. 

Ida  de  Steiguer, 

Professor  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

W.  L.  Driscoll, 

Assistant  in  College  of  Shorthand. 

Benj.  A.  Farnham,  Dean, 

Principal  of  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand. 

Gertrude  F.  Farnham, 

Preceptress  College  of  Shorthand. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.  M., 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  Preceptress. 


FACULTIES.  L  7 

S.  A.  Fisk,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Secretary,  and  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Charles  M.  Ford,  Ph.  G., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

J.  W.  Foster,  M.  D., 

Dispensary  Physician  to  Eye  and  Ear. 

G.  W.  Gibson,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  W.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

W.  E.  Griswold,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

George  J.  Hartung,  D.  D.  S., 

Secretary,  Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

Jesse  Hawes,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Helm,  L.L.D., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights. 

John  J.  Henderson, 

Instructor  in  Wood  Carving. 

John  Hipp,  A.  B., 

lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

Henry  Houseley,  F.  C.  0., 

Instructor  in  Piano,  Organ  and  Theory. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Chamberlin 
Observatory. 

H.  H.  Howland,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  B.  S.,  L.L.B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mining  Law. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  and  Hebrew. 

Joseph  P.  Kinley,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Microscopy. 

John  Cochan,  Ph.  G., 

Secretary.    Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 
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B.  C.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  M,  D., 

Lecturer  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

H.  A.  Lemen,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

C.  B.  Lyman,  M.  D., 

Lecturer^on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

C.  H.  MacLean,  M.  D., 

Dispensary  Physician, 

George  C.  Manly,  A.  M.,  L.L.B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Plead- 
ing and  Practice. 

G.  W.  Miel,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Bandaging  and  Minor  Surgery. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchell, 

Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

William  A.  Moore,  A.  M.}  L.L.B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

W.  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  M.  Norman,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

C.  V.  Parker,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.  B.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Corporation  Law. 

Howell  F.  Pershing,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Z.  B.  Perkins,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

0.  J.  Pfeiffer,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

H.  S.  Phillips,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Business  College, 

Robert  J.  Pitkin,  A.  B.,  L.L.B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  Equity  Jurisprudence. 


FACULTIES.  y 

Preston  Powers,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Modeling. 

George  W.  Platt, 

Professor  of  Painting 

Oscar  Reuter,  D.  C.  L., 

Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Wills  and  Administrations. 

Carl  Ruedi,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  C.  Rivers,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences. 

J.  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Sewall,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

Harriet  McCreary  Shaw, 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing. 

A.  Stedman,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Puerperal  Diseases. 

H.  K.  Steele,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology.  i 

Ernst  F.  Stroeter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Director  of  Modern  Languages. 

William  C.  Strong,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Grace  E.  Townsend,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Violin,  Piano  and  Voice. 

John  Robert  VanPelt,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B., 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology. 

Bishop  Henry  White  Warren,  D.  D., 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 

H.  B.  Whitney,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
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Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.  M, 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

W.  H.  Williams,  M.  D, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

George  A.  Wilson, 

Instructor  in  Business  College. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Vice-President»and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Children. 

A.  K.  WORTHINGTON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES.  11 

SPECIAL*     LiBCTUlRES. 

BY    BISHOP  HENRY  W.  WARREN,  D.D. 

1.  The  Bible— Why  Written. 

2.  The  Bible— Its  Ideals. 

3.  The  Bible— Its  Highest  Ideals  Realized. 

4.  The  Bible — Its  Prophecies  and  Predictions. 

5.  Miraculous  Signs  of  High  Ideals. 

6.  Criticism — Legitimate  and  Necessary. 

7.  The  Bible  and  College  Course. 

8.  The  Bible  and  the  Problems  of  Today  and  To- 
morrow. 

9.  Will  the  World  Outgrow  the  Bible. 

10.     John  Wycliffe  and  the  First  English  Bible. 

BY  PRESIDENT  W.  P.  THIRKIELD,  D.D. 

The  Building  of  a  Man. 

BY  DR.  HYDE. 

Greek  Genius  and  Influence. 

The  Religion  of  Athens. 

The  Democracy  of  Athens. 

The  Drama. 

The  Philosophy  and  Literature  of  Greece. 

The  Three  Shrines. 

BY  MR.  ELMER  E.  WHITTED,  A.M. 

Shakespeare — Macbeth. 
Hamlet. 
Julius  Csesar. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

BY  MR.  LEON  H.  VINCENT. 


Emerson. 

Thoreau. 

Hawthorne. 

Lowell. 

Holmes. 

Ruskin. 

Browning. 

Carlyle. 

Landor. 

Dickens. 
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BY  CHANCELLOR  MCDOWELL. 

The  Study  of  History.     Six  lectures. 

The  French  Revolution.     Five  lectures. 

Isaiah. 

Martin  Luther. 

Hugh  Latimer. 

The  Huguenots. 

William  the  Silent. 


I. 

GOVERNMENT. 


The  University   is    under   the    auspices    of    the   Colorado 

Conference   of   the   Methodist    Episcopal    Church. 

Its    Management    is    thoroughly    Christian, 

but    in    nowise    Sectarian. 


Several  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  in  the  faculties.  These  are 
all  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  institution.  The 
purpose  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  develop  broad 
and  accurate  scholarship  along  with  a  high  type  of  char- 
acter. All  the  rules  are  trained  with  this  in  view. 
Students  who  aim  at  the  greatest  improvement  find  wel- 
come and  help.  Only  such  students  as  manifest  earnest- 
ness and  moral  purpose  can  remain  connected  with  the 
institution.  Every  influence  is  thrown  around  the 
student  to  develop  culture  and  character. 


DEPA^TJVIEriTS. 

The  University  of  Denver  now  comprises  the  follow- 
ing departments : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  College  Preparatory. 

College  of  Medicine. 

College  of  Dentistry. 

College  of  Pharmacy. 

Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

School  of  Law. 

College  of  Fine  Arts. 

College  of  Music. 

School  of  Manual  Training. 

Business-College. 

Detailed  statements  concerning  each  of  these  will  be 
found  in  their  appropriate  places  in  this  catalogue. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


FACULTY   FOR    1892-93. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor, 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Chamberlin 
Observatory. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Hebrew. 

Ernst  F.  Stroeter,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  Director  of  Modern 
Languages. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.  M., 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Preceptress. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  and  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

William  C.  Strong,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Scieuce. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.  D., 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchell, 

Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS.  15 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study,  the  Classical, 
Literary  and  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Literature  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Special  students  may  select  special  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  and  will  receive  credit  and  cer- 
tificates for  work  actually  done.  All  students  are  urged 
to  pursue  one  of  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

II. 

INSTRUCTION. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Prepara- 
tory courses  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  fitness  by  passing  an  examination  in  the  common 
English  branches.  Certificates  of  proficienc}^  from  pre- 
vious teachers  will  aid  the  applicant  in  passing  this 
examination  and  in  securing  a  proper  standing.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  urged  to 
make  the  most  thorough  preparation  in  the  studies  lead- 
ing to  this  rank.  Candidates  will  be  examined  as  follows  : 

CLASSICAL. 

ENGLISH. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  English  Grammar,  Hart's  Course  of  Composition 
and  Rhetoric,  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Lit- 
erature ;  also  to  write  a  short  English  essay — correct  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  of  paragraphs, 
and  expression — upon  one  of  the  several  subjects  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  examination.  In  1892  the 
subjects  for  the  essay  will  be  drawn  from  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar,  Scott's  Mar- 
mion,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Addi- 
son's Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  Macaulay's  second 
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Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Webster's  first  Bunker 
Hill  Oration,  Scott's  Talisman,  George  Eliot's  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life,  Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

For  1893:  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Caesar,  Scott's  Marmion,  Longfellow's 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  Papers,  Macauley's  second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch 
Book,  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  the  Book  of  Job. 

GREEK. 

(1)  Greek  Grammar;  twenty  exercises  in  Jones'  Greek 
Prose  Composition ;  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
or  one  hundred  pages  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader;  and 
three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

(2)  Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from 
various  Greek  authors,  with  questions  suggested  by  the 
prescribed  passages. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  with  the  metric  system;  Algebra,  through 
quadratic  equations,  including  radical  quantities, 
together  with  proportion,  logarithms,  and  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents;  Plane  Geometry; 
Plane  Trigonometry. 

LATIN. 

(1)  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I. — IV,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  Caesar's  Civil  War,  Cornelius  Nepos  or  Sallust; 
Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline  and  for  Archias,  with 
questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  on  grammar,  includ- 
ing the  rules  for  pronunciation ;  Virgil's  JUneid,  Books 
I. — VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  on 
prosody. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy,  the  equivalent  of  Gage's  Physics; 
Gray's  Botany. 
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HISTORY. 


Myers'  General  History  or  Swinton's  Outlines  or  Thai- 
heimer's  Histories. 


GERMAN. 

Otis'  Elementary  Grammar,  Boisen's  Preparatory 
Prose,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

Students  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses  will 
be  examined  in  the  same  studies  as  those  in  the  Classical 
course,  with  the  omission  of  Greek  and  with  the  addition 
of  one  term  each  in  Dana's  Elementary  Geology,  Fiske's 
Civil  Government,  Montgomery's  or  Anderson's  English 
History  and  Whipple's  or  Underwood's  American  Litera- 
ture. 

Examinations  will  be  held  twice  each  year. 

(1)  In  June  at  commencement  time. 

(2)  In  September  at  the  opening. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  bring  certificates  of 
good  moral  character,  and  if  from  another  institution  a 
certificate  of  honorable  dismissal.  Certificates  from  high 
schools  and  other  secondary  schools  will  greatly  aid  the 
student  in  securing  admission.  Whenever  it  is  possible 
to  accept  a  certificate  instead  of  an  examination  it  will 
cheerfully  be  done. 

Students  who  present  themselves  with  certificates 
from  a  Colorado  High  School  showing  that  they  have 
completed  any  one  of  the  following  courses,  adopted  by 
State  Teacher's  Association,  will  be  admitted  without  con- 
dition to  the  Freshman  class: 

CLASSICAL    COURSE. 

Mathematics— Algebra,  through  Quadratics;  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin — Latin  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Caesar's  Commentaries,  4 
books;  Virgil's  JQneid,  6  books;  Cicero,  7  orations;  Prose  Composi- 
tion 
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GREEK — Greek  Lessons  with  Grammar ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  4 
books;  Homer's  Iliad,  3  books;  Prose  Composition. 

Modern  Languages— German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science — Physics,  one  year. 

History — General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges. 

LATIN  SCIENTIFIC   COURSE. 

Mathematics— Algebra  through  Quadratics  ;  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin— Latin  Lessons  with  Grammar  ;  Caesar's  Commentaries,  4 
books ;  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  6  books  ;  Cicero,  7  orations  ;  Prose  Composi- 
tion. 

Modern  Languages — German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science— Physics,  one  year  ;  Chemistry,  one  year  ;  Biology,  one 
year;  (or  Biology,  one-half  year,  and  Botany,  one-half  year  ;  or  Phys- 
iography, one-half  year  and  Geology,  one  half  year,  alternative  with 
one  full  year  of  Biology.) 

History — General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  recommended  by  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 

Drawing — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical. 

SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 

Mathematics— Algebra,  through  Quadratics  ;  Plane  Geometry  ; 
Plane  Trigonometry  or  Solid  Geometry. 

Foreign  Languages— Three  years  of  either  Latin  or  German  ; 
or  division  of  three  years  between  the  two  languages,  as  schools  may 
prefer. 

Science — Physics,  one  year  ;  Chemistry,  one  year  ;  Biology,  one 
year;  (or  Biology,  one  half  year,  and  Botany,  one  half  year;  or 
Physiography,  one-half  year,  and  Geology,  one  half  year,  alternative 
with  one  full  year  of  Biology). 

History— General  History. 

English — Rhetoric,  one  year  ;  and  also  the  equivalent  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 

Drawing— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  do  not  come 
from  some  other  university  or  college  will  be  examined 
in  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission,  and  also  in  such 
undergraduate  studies  as  they  may  ask  to  be  credited 
with  in  advance. 
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Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year's 
college  work  in  an  approved  college,  and  who  bring  cer- 
tificates, designating  studies  and  grades  and  testifying  to 
good  character,  will  be  admitted  without  examination, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  their  rank. 
Students  coming  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for 
admission  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  will 
thus  be  able  to  go  on  with  their  work  without  loss  of 
standing. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


CLASSICAL,   LITERARY  AND    SCIENTIFIC. 


Each  of  the  College  fitting  courses  is  three  years  in  length.  All 
classes  recite  five  hours  a  week,  except  as  indicated  below  by  the 
figures  in  parentheses. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

i. 
Algebra, 

Wells'  Academic. 
Latin, 

Bellum  Helvetiutn. 
General  History, 

Myers. 
2. 

Algebra, 

Wells'  Academic. 
Latin , 

Bellum  Helvetium. 
General  History, 

Myers. 
Practical  Ethics, 

lectures  (1). 

3- 
Algebra, 

Wells'  Academic. 
Latin, 

Bellum  Helvetium. 
Botany, 

Gray  and  Coulter. 
English  Bible  (i). 
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CLASSICAL. 
1. 

Plane  Geometry,  I,  II, 

Wentworth. 
Caesar,  I,  II.  III. 
-        .  f  Goodwin's  Grammar. 

Greek,  1  .„  . 

(.  White's  Lessons. 
English  Literature  (2), 

Brooke. 


Plaue  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V, 

Wentworth. 
Caesar  IV,  and  Cicero  begun. 

_        ,  f  Goodwin's  Grammar. 

Greek,  < 

L  White's  Lessons. 
English  Literature  (3), 

Brooke. 
Practical  Ethics,  Lectures  (1) 


Plane  Trigonometry, 

Wells. 
Cicero's  Orations,  continued. 
Greek    Lessons    and    Anabasis 

begun. 
English  Literature  (1), 

Brooke. 
English  Bible  (1). 


LITERARY   AND   SCIENTIFIC. 
1. 


Plane  Geometry,  I,  11^ 

Caesar,  I,  II,  III. 
Rhetoric, 


Wentworth. 


English  Literature  (2), 


Hart. 


Brooke. 


Plane  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V, 

Wentworth. 

Caesar,  IV,  and  Cicero  begun. 

Elementary  Geology, 

Dana. 
English  Literature  (3), 

Brooke. 
Practical  Ethics,  Lectures  (1) 


Plane  Trigonometry, 

Wells. 
Cicero's  Orations,  continued. 

Civil  Government, 

Fiske. 
English  Literature  (1), 

Brooke. 
English  Bible  (1). 


THIRD    YEAR. 


CLASSICAL. 
1. 

German  Grammar, 

Otis. 
Cicero's  Orations,  continued  and 

Vergil  I. 
Anabasis. 
Physics  (3),                                Gage. 

LITERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC. 
1. 

German  Grammar, 

Otis. 
Cicero's     Orations,     continued, 

and  Vergil  I 
English  History,        Montgomery. 
Physics  (3),                                  Gage. 

2. 
German  Grammar  and  Boisen's 

Preparatory  Prose. 
Vergil  II-V. 

Iliad  and  Greek  History. 
Physics  (3),                               Gage. 
Practical  Ethics,  Lectures  (1) 

2. 
German  Grammar  and  Boisen's 

Preparatory  Prose. 
Vergil  II-V. 
Mathematical  Review. 
Physics  (3),                               Gage. 
Practical  Ethics,  Lectures  (1). 

3. 
German  Grammar  and  Wilhelm 
Tell. 

3. 

German  Grammar  and  Wilhelm 
Tell. 

Vergil  VI  and  Eclogues. 
Iliad  and  Greek  History. 

Physics  (3),                               Gage. 
English  Bible  (1). 

Vergil  VI  and  Eclogues. 

American  Literature, 

Whipple,  Richardson. 
Physics  (3),                                Gage. 
English  Bible  Ci). 
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COLLEGIATE   COURSES, 
FRESHMAN. 


CLASSICAL. 

LITERARY. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

I. 

Surveying, 

I. 

Surveying, 

1. 
Surveying, 

Van  Amringe. 

Van  Amringe. 

Van  Amringe. 

Solid  Geometry, 

Solid  Geometry, 

Solid  Geometry, 

Wentworth. 

Wentworth. 

Wentworth. 

Chemistry,  von  Richter. 

Chemistry,  Von  Richter. 

Chemistry,  von  Richter. 

French  Grammar, 

French  Grammar, 

French  Grammar, 

Edgren. 

Edgren . 

Edgren. 

German,  (3). 

German  (3). 

2. 
Livy. 

German  (3). 

2. 
Livy. 

2. 
Chemistry,  Organic. 

Higher  Algebra,  Wells. 

Higher  Algebra,  wells. 

Higher  Algebra,  wells. 

French  (4). 

French  (4). 

French  (4). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

English  (1), 

English  (1), 

English  (1), 

Abbott— How  to  Write 

Abbott— How  to  Write 

Abbott— How  to  Write 

Clearly. 

Clearly. 

Clearly. 

3- 

3- 

3- 

Higher  Equations, 

Higher  Equations, 

Higher  Equations, 

Howe. 

Howe. 

Howe. 

Plato's  Apology. 

Zoology. 

Zoology. 

French  (4). 

French  (4). 

French  (4). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

SOPHOMORE. 


I. 

1. 

1. 

Analytic  Geometry, 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Analytic  Geometry, 

Wentworth. 

Wentworth. 

Physics,                   Ganot. 

Physics,                  Ganot. 

Physics,                  Ganot. 

Horace,     Odes. 

Horace,     Odes. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible,  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

2. 
Physics. 

2. 

Physics. 

2. 

Physics. 

Ganot. 

Ganot. 

Ganot. 

Lysias— Oration. 

English. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

French  (3). 

French  (3). 

French  (3). 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Elementary    Mechan- 

Elementary   Mechan  • 

Element'y  Mechanics. 

ics.                        Wood. 

1CS.                           Wood. 

Wood. 

Advanced  German. 

Advanced  German. 

3- 
Horace — Satires . 

3- 
Horace— Satires. 

3- 
Physical    Laboratory. 

Thucydides. 

Advanced  German. 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Elementary    Mechan- 

Elementary   Mechan- 

Elementary   Mechan- 

ics.                       Wood. 

ics.                       Wood. 

ics.                     Wood. 

History  of  Civilization 

History  of  Civilization 

History  of  Civilization 

Advanced  German. 
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JUNIOR. 

L 

I. 

Psychology. 

1. 
Psychology. 

Psychology. 

Descriptive       Astron 

Descriptive       Astron- 

Descriptive      Astron- 

omy (3). 

omy  (3). 

omy  (3). 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Calculus. 

Demosthenes. 

Political     History     of 

Political     History    of 

Political     History     of 

Recent  Times. 

Recent  Times. 

Recent  Times. 

Calculus. 

Hebrew. 

Early  English. 

Calculus. 

Hebrew. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

English  Literature. 

English  Literature. 

English  Literature. 

Tacitus. 

Tacitus. 

Calculus. 

History     of    Philoso- 

History    of     Philoso- 

History    of    Philoso- 

phy (3). 

phy  (3)- 

phy  (3). 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Calculus. 

Calculus. 

Art  Criticism  (5). 

Art  Criticism. 

Art  Criticism. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew. 

3- 
Ethics  (5) 

3- 

Ethics  (5) 

3. 
Ethics  (5) 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric. 

Sociology  (2) 

Sociology  (2) 

Sociology  (2) 

Elective. 

Elective. 

De  Senectute  and  Ter- 

De Senectute  and  Ter- 

ence. 
Hebrew. 
Spherical  Trigonome- 

ence. 

Hebrew. 

Spherical  Trigonome- 

Spherical Trigonome- 

try. 

try. 

try. 

SENIOR. 


I. 
Political  Economy. 
Geology. 

English  Literature  (3) 
Elective. 
Greek  Drama. 
Hebrew. 
Law. 
Mathematical  Astron- 

1. 
Political  Economy. 
Geology. 

English  Literature  (3) 
Elective. 

Universal  History. 
Hebrew. 
Law. 
Mathematical  Astron 

1. 
Political  Economy. 
Geology. 
English  Literature  (3) 

Mathematical  Astron- 

omy. 

omy. 

omy. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

Christian  Evidences. 

Geology. 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (3) 

Christian  Evidences. 

Geology. 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (3) 

Christian  Evidences. 

Geology. 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (3) 

3- 
International  Law. 
English  Literature  (3) 
Mineralogy. 
History — French  Rev. 

3'             <. 
International  Law. 

English  Literature  (3) 

Mineralogy. 

History — French  Rev. 

3- 
International  Law. 
English  Literature  (3) 
Mineralogy. 
History — French  Rev. 
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Instruction  in  Detail, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

This  is  studied  during  one  term  in  the  Junior  year: 
The  instruction  begins  with  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  its  faculties,  its  unity,  development  and  rela- 
tion to  morals,  and  concludes  with  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, the  nervous  mechanism,  the  correlations  of  the  ner- 
vous mechanism  and  the  mind. 

The  text-books  are  Ladd's  "Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy," Dewey's  "Psychology,"  and  Hoffding's  "Outlines  of 
Psychology."  By  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  deed  en- 
dowing the  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Christian  Evidences,  a  large  and  well  selected  library  of 
works  on  this  subject  is  constantly  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  ETHICS. 

1.  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  internal  and 
external  evidences,  to  examine  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  Christian  and  theistic  belief,  and  to  present  Christian- 
ity as  the  absolute  religion.  Fisher's  "Grounds  of  The- 
istic and  Christian  Belief,"  and  Hopkins'  Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  are  used  as  text-books  in  connection  with 
a  large  and  well-chosen  library  of  reference  books. 
Lectures  by  the  Chancellor  supplement  the  work  of  the 
class  room. 

2.  Ethics. 

In  the  Preparatory  Course  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Practical  Ethics  is  given  to  all  the  students  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  Junior  classes  devote  one  term  to  more  advanced 
work.  Robinson's  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Morality," 
and  Porter's  "Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  are  the  text- 
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books.  To  this  are  added  discussions,  lectures  and  orig- 
inal investigations.  A  fine  ethical  library  has  been  pur- 
chased and  put  in  place  for  use  in  connection  with  this 
study. 

THE  ENGLISH   BIBLE. 

A  year  ago  we  announced  that  Bishop  Henry  W. 
Warren,  D.D.,  had  begun  the  endowment  of  the 
"Wycliffe  Professorship  of  the  English  Bible."  During 
the  year  the  Bishop  gave  the  course  of  lectures,  a  list  of 
which  appears  elsewhere.  The  difficulty  of  adding  this 
text-book  to  an  already  crowded  course  of  study  is  very 
great.  Provision  is  now  made,  however,  for  a  limited 
amount  of  instruction  to  be  given  each  class.  The 
amount  will  be  increased  as  the  curriculum  can  be 
adjusted  to  it.  The  Bible  is  studied  as  literature,  its 
poetry,  history,  biography,  philosophy  and  rhetoric  being 
examined  as  in  any  other  classic.  The  Webb  Prize, 
described  elsewhere,  stimulates  interest  and  awakens 
endeavor  in  this  line.  The  presence  of  the  Iliff  School 
of  Theology  hereafter  will  be  a  great  gain  for  this  depart- 
ment. Trained  professors  will  there  give  instruction 
which  will  be  open  to  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

The  instruction  in  pure  Mathematics  has  text-book 
work  as  its  foundation,  and  is  supplemented  by  much 
oral  teaching.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  is  first  to  lead 
the  students  to  have  clear  ideas  of  the  reasons  underlying 
the  operations,  and  then  to  give  skill  by  practice.  To 
this  end  those  text-books  are  employed  which  are  amply 
equipped  with  examples,  written  solutions  of  which  must 
be  handed  in  by  the  students. 

In  applied  Mathematics  the  instruction  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible  with  the  appliances  at  hand.     Two 
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engineer's  transits,  with  leveling  rod,  steel  tapes,  etc.,  are 
available  for  the  work  in  Surveying. 

The  course  in  Mechanics,  while  entirely  theoretical, 
deals  to  a  large  extent  with  problems  of  practical  import. 
Mathematical  Astronomy  is  taught  by  means  of  the 
astronomical  instruments  at  the  observatory,  the  theories 
and  elementary  uses  of  which  the  students  are  expected 
1o  learn.  When  the  observatory  is  fully  equipped,  a 
special  course  in  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy, 
for  advanced  students,  will  be  offered.  Classes  in  De- 
scriptive Astronomy  use  a  text-book,  and  have  the  benefit 
of  informal  lectures,  together  with  visits  to  the  observa- 
tory. 

A  feature  of  the  work  in  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy  is  a  series  of  short  honor  courses 
in  connection  with  the  regular  class  work.  These  courses 
are  made  up  of  problems  pertaining  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  students  receive  special  credit  tor  their  solu- 
tion. The  scope  of  the  teaching  in  each  subject  is  out- 
lined below,  but  the  instructor  does  not  bind  himself  to 
use  the  text-books  named. 

PREPARATORY    COURSES. 
FIRST    YEAR. 

First  Term — Wells'  Academic  Algebra,  pp.  1-105, 
through  Fractions. 

Second  Term — pp.  106-211;  Simple  Equations,  In- 
volution, Evolution,  Exponents  and  Radicals. 

Third  Term — Quadratics,  Proportion,  Logarithms. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

First  Term — Wentworth's  Revised  Geometrv,  books 
I-II. 

Second  Term — Geometry,  books  III-V. 

Third  Term — Wells'  Essentials  of  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Second  Term — Mathematical  Review;  Simple  Equa- 
tions, Involution,  Evolution,  Radicals  and  Quadratics. 
Important  principles  of  Plane  Geometry  and  Plane  Trig- 
onometry. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 
FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Term — Van  Amringe's  Surveying:  Distances, 
Areas,  Magnetic  Declination,  Government  Surveying, 
Triangulation,  Leveling,  Railway  Curves  and  Mining 
Surveying;  Field  Work:  Eight  Weeks.  Wentworth's 
Revised  Geometry,  books  VI-VIII:  Eight  Weeks. 

Second  Term — Wells'  Higher  Algebra:  Quadratics, 
Inequalities,  Limits,  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions, 
Undetermined  Coefficients,  Binomial  Theorem,  Loga- 
rithms, Permutations  and  Combinations. 

Third  Term — Higher  Equations:  Loci,  General 
Theory  of  Higher  Equations,  Horner's  Method,  Recurring 
Equations,  Exponential  Equations,  Cardan's  Method  and 
Trigonometric  Solution  of  Cubics. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

First  Term — Wentworth's  Analytic  Geometry:  The 
Right  Line,  Circle,  Transformation  of  Co-ordinates,  Par- 
abola, Ellipse,  Hyperbola  and  General  Equation  of  the 
Second  Degree.     The  Point,  Plane  and  Line  in  Space. 

Second  Term — Wood's  Elementary  Mechanics:  Kin- 
ematics, Kinetics,  Friction,  Energy,  Momentum,  Concur- 
rent Forces,  Moments,  Centre  of  Gravity  and  Constrained 
Equilibrium. 

Third  Term — Mechanics,  continued:  Strength  of 
beams,  Projectiles,  Central  Forces,  Specific  Gravity,  Hy- 
drostatics, Hydrodynamics  and  Pneumatics. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

First  Term — Taylor's  Calculus:  Elementary  Processes 
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of  Differentiation  and  Integration  with  applications  to 
Geometry  and  Mechanics,  Indeterminate  Forms,  Devel- 
opment of  Functions,  Maxima  and  Minima. 

Second  Term — Partial  and  total  Derivatives,  Tan- 
gents, Normals,  Asymptotes,  Curvature,  Singular  Points, 
Curve  Tracing,  Evolutes,  Envelopes,  Rational  Fractions, 
Integration  by  Parts  and  Series,  Rectification,  Quadra- 
ture and  Cubature. 

Third  Term — Wells'  Essentials  of  Spherical  Trigo- 
onometry. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

First  Term — Young's  Astronomy,  three  times  a  week. 
Doolittle's  Practical  Astronomy:  Systems  of  Co-ordi- 
nates and  their  Transformation,  Parallax,  Refraction, 
Determination  of  Time  and  Latitude  by  the  Sextant  and 
Transit,  Elementary  Theory  of  the  Equatorial  and  Filar 
Micrometer. 

THE  CHAMBERLIN   ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamber- 
lin,  of  Denver.  It  is  situated  on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres, 
four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University  Park. 
There  are  two  stone  buildings.  The  smaller  one  of  these, 
called  the  Students'  Observatory,  shelters  a  six-inch  equa- 
torial and  a  two-inch  transit  instrument.  G.  N.  Saeg- 
muller,  of  Washington,  D,  O,  is  the  maker  of  these 
instruments;  Brashear  furnishes  the  six-inch  objective. 
The  equatorial  is  provided  with  divided  circles,  driving 
clock,  filar  position  micrometer  and  helioscope. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep. 
It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more 
than  50  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  built  of  red  sand- 
stone from  the  Archalow  quarries.  The  principal  rooms 
in  the  building  are  the  dome-room,  transit-room,  library, 
computing-room,    director's  office,   clock-room,  janitor's 
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quarters,   sleeping-room,   photographic-room   and  store- 
room. 

A  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  nearly  twenty-six 
feet  in  focal  length,  is  the  principal  instrument.  It  ob- 
jective was  figured  by  Clark  and  is  reversible  for  photog- 
raphy. Mr.  Saegmuller  constructed  the  mounting,  which 
embodies  some  novel  features.  The  subsidiary  instru- 
ments are  a  four-inch  meridian  circle,  a  standard  mean- 
time clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  a  chronometer,  a 
chronograph,  a  sextant,  a  solar  transit,  etc. 

The  instrumental  equipment  of  the  observatory  is 
the  finest  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Sierras.  The 
cost  of  this  large-hearted  gift  to  the  University  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000. 

HISTORY. 

The  study  of  History  begins  the  first  year  of  the 
College  Preparatory  course,  with  Myers'  General  History 
as  a  text-book.  Two  full  terms,  five  hours  a  week,  with 
much  collateral  reading,  are  given  to  the  study  at  that 
time. 

English  History  occupies  a  term  in  the  third  year 
preparatory. 

Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  is  studied  by  literary 
and  scientific  students  in  the  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

In  the  Senior  year  a  dozen  lectures  are  given  on  his- 
torical study  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  a  special 
period  is  studied,  on  the  seminary  plan,  by  the  entire 
Senior  class.  During  the  current  year  the  "French  Rev- 
olution" was  the  special  topic. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

This  study  continues  during  the  fall  term  of  the 
Senior  year.  The  general  principles  and  history  of 
economic  development  are  taught  by  means  of  text- 
books. Special  studies  in  international  commerce, 
finance,  the  labor  problem,  co-operation,  profit  sharing, 
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city  government,  monopolies  and  current  problems, 
supplement  the  general  work.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  essay  in  favor  of  and  the  best  essay  in  opposition  to 
monopolies. 

A  large  and  well-selected  reference  library  of  works 
on  Political  Economy  is  always  accessible  to  the 
students. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Text-book  :  "  The  Social  Influence  of  Christianity," 
by  Robinson.  The  study  of  the  text  is  supplemented  by 
study  of  recent  sociological  discussions,  as  found  in  other 
books,  in  magazines,  and  in  various  pamphlets  upon 
special  phases  oi  the  science. 

ENGLISH     LITERATURE. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  department,  a 
course  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  introducing  the 
student  to  the  chief  authors  of  our  literature.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  collegiate  preparatory  course,  all 
students  are  required  to  pursue  this  study  for  three  terms. 
"  The  Primer  of  English  Literature,"  by  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  and  "  Familiar  Talks  on  Literature,"  by 
Richardson,  are  the  text-books,  which  are  supplemented 
by  careful  studies  in  contemporary  history,  and  by  almost 
daily  readings  illustrative  of  the  period  or  author  under 
consideration.  One  full  term  is  devoted  to  American 
Literature,  with  Whipple's  American  Literature  and 
Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature  as  guides. 

The  students  are  directed  to  read  sufficient  selections 
to  learn  the  style  of  the  authors  they  are  studying. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  Year  the  advanced 
work  in  English  Literature  begins,  with  studies  in  the 
Pre-Elizabethan  and  Elizabethan  periods — Chaucer, 
Spencer,  Bacon,  Milton  and  the  English  dramatists  of 
the  period  are  made  the  subject  of  critical  study.  A  good 
part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  with  a  large 
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library  of  Shakesperean  literature  to  aid.  The  plays 
selected  for  study  during  the  present  year  were  "Hamlet," 
"Macbeth"  and  "King  Lear."  Taine,  Ten  Brink,  Saints- 
bury,  Lowell,  Whipple,  Dowden  and  others  are  text- 
books. 

The  lectures  by  Mr.  Whitted,  referred  to  elsewhere, 
greatly  aided  the  class  during  the  past  year.  Similar 
courses  of  lectures  are  planned  for  the  future. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  Year  the  period 
broadly  termed  "Eighteenth  Century  Literature"  is 
covered.  The  course  embraces  selections  from  the  follow- 
ing authors :  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  Burke,  Gold- 
smith, Fielding,  Sterne,  Gray  and  Cowper.  Thackeray's 
"English  Humorists,"  Leslie  Stephen's  "History  of 
English  Thought"  and  the  "History  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature,"  by  T.  S.  Perry,  are  used  as  reference  books. 
"Eighteenth  Century  Literature,"  by  E.  S.  Gosse,  is  the 
text-book. 

In  the  second  term  the  principal  English  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  studied,  partly  by  text-books, 
lectures  and  critical  readings,  and  partly  by  outside  read- 
ing under  direction  of  the  teacher.  Oliphant's  "Literary 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Stedman's  "Victor- 
ian Poets,"  and  Hodgkins'  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nine- 
teenth Century  Authors,"  are  used  for  reference. 

In  the  third  term  the  British  Essayists  and  Histo- 
rians are  studied.  This  work  embraces  an  examination 
of  the  opinions  and  style  ot  the  chief  authors  in  these 
departments,  with  frequent  preparation  of  papers  on  as- 
signed topics. 

Essay  work  forms  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  all 
these  classes.     The  student  is  encouraged  to  study  the 
great  masterpieces  for  himself.     The  aim  constantly  is  to 
study  literature  rather  than  to  study  about  it. 
RHETORIC 

Hart's  "  Rhetoric,"  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for 
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admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  During  the  course 
two  terms  are  given  to  Rhetoric,  one  to  Abbott's  "  How  to 
Write  Clearly,"  supplemented  by  Spencer's  "  Philosophy 
ot  Style,"  and  the  other  to  practical  rhetoric.  Essay 
work  is  required  all  through  the  course.  During  the 
year  each  student  is  required  to  write  essays  for  public 
rhetoricals,  besides  such  essays  as  are  required  in  various 
classes. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  study  of  Greek  begins  in  the  second  year  pre- 
paratory, with  the  use  of  Goodwin's  Grammar  and 
White's  Lessons,  ending  with  the  Anabasis.  In  the  third 
year  preparatory  the  Anabasis  is  continued,  and  the 
Iliad  is  read  in  connection  with  Greek  History.  In  the 
college  course  the  following  terms  are  devoted  to  this 
most  perfect  of  languages : 

Freshman — 1  term — Plato's  Apology. 

Sophomore — 1  term — Lysias'  Orations. 

Sophomore — 1  term — Thucydides. 

Junior — 1  term — Demosthenes. 

Senior — 1  term — Greek  Drama. 

The  Greek  Testament  is  read  throughout  the  course, 
a  part  of  each  term  being  devoted  to  it.  The  Greek  is 
taught  as  a  modern  language,  the  speech  of  Homer,  of 
Plato  and  of  Paul  being  connected  with  that  of  Tricoupis 
at  Athens  to-day.  Frost's  Primer  is  used  for  beginners; 
Goodwin's  Grammar  for  reference.  Lectures  accompany 
the  course. 

LATIN    LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  Latin  Language 
is  to  give  the  students  an  intelligent  insight  into  the 
structure  and  genius  of  this  mother  of  the  Romanic 
family  of  Modern  Languages.  This  implies  study  of  the 
Latin  Grammar,  not  for  the  purpose  of  burdening  the 
mind  with  a  mass  of  undigested  rules  and  forms,  but  of 
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bringing  the  student  to  a  clear  and  thorough  perception 
of  the  logical  force,  conciseness  and  vigor  of  the  language. 
The  way  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  invaluable 
inheritance,  lies  through  personal,  intelligent  contact 
with  the  best  original  productions  of  the  Roman  mind 
of  the  classic  period.  This  we  aim  to  give  in  the  course 
outlined. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Elementary  instruction  in  Latin,  using  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Grammar,  with  "Bellum  Helvetiuin,"  com- 
prising the  first  29  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War.  This  is  supplemented  by  blackboard  work 
and  practice  in  Prose  Composition. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

First  Term — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  continued.  Prose 
Composition. 

Second  Term — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  four  books  con- 
cluded.    Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline  begun. 

Third  Term — Cicero's  orations. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Devoted  entirely  to  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's 
iEneid,  accompanied  by  the  study  of  Roman  Mythology. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

FRESHMAN. 

Second  Term — Livy,  parts  of  first  and  twentieth 
books. 

I  SOPHOMORE. 

First  Term — Horace,  Odes. 
Third  Term — Horace,  Satires. 
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JUNIOR. 

Second  Term — Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola ;  and 
Cicero,  De  Senectute  begun. 

Third  Term — Cicero,  De  Senectute  and  Terence. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  German  and 
French,  we  intend  the  student  to  gain  as  much  of  an 
insight  into  these  languages  as  possible.  A  grammar 
foundation  is  necessary  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  and, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  first  term's  work  is  exclusively 
grammatical.  Several  representative  classical  works  are 
read,  but  modern  prose  is  not  neglected.  Reading  at 
sight  and  translating  by  ear  are  required.  Abstracts  and 
paraphrases  of  works  read  and  translations  from  English 
are  used  as  drills  in  composition.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
exercises  of  the  classes  are  carried  on  in  the  language 
studied.     The  work  is  as  follows: 

GERMAN. 
THIRD   YEAR   PREPARATORY. 

Fall  Term — Otis'  Elementary  Grammar,  Boisen's 
Preparatory  Prose. 

Spring  Term — Boisen's  Preparatory  Prose. 
Winter  Term— Wilhelm  Tell,  Schiller. 

FRESHMAN. 

Fall  Term — Lessing's  "Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  RiehPs 
"Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,"  Recitations  in  German  from 
Wenkebach's  "Grammatik"  and  "Lesebuch." 

Winter  Term — Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 
Lesebuch. 

Spring  Term—  Heine's  Harzreise,  Lesebuch. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Spring  Term — Kcenig's  Literaturgeschichte,  and 
works  of  the  authors  studied. 
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FRENCH, 

FRESHMAN. 

Fall  Term — Edgren's  French  Grammar  and  Super's 
French  Reader. 

Winter  Term—  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Spring  Term — Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Fall  Term—  Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable,  Daudet. 
Winter  Term — "Le  Philosophe  sur  les  Toils." 
Spring   Term — Aubert's  "Literature  Classique"  (Les 
Horace,   Esther,    Le    Cid,    Les    Femmes  Savantes,   etc.) 
Written  translations  from  English  and  weekly  dictations 
and  essays  in  French  supplement  this  work. 
NATURAL    SCIENCES. 

In  the  College  Preparatory,  all  students  study  Bot- 
any one  term  and  Physics  three  terms ;  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  students  having  one  term  of  Elementary  Geol- 
ogy- 

In  the  College  Course,  two  terms  are  devoted  to 
Chemistry,  two  to  advanced  Physics,  one  to  Zoology,  one 
term  to  Physical  Laboratory,  a  year  to  Chemical  Labor- 
atory, two  terms  to  advanced  Geology  and  one  term  to 
Mineralogy. 

During  the  year,  friends  have  made  a  liberal  contri- 
bution, by  which  the  physical  laboratory  has  been  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  supply  of  apparatus  for  experi- 
ment and  practical  study  of  physics. 

The  chemical  laboratory  will  be  fully  ready  for  the 
new  year's  work.  Professor  Strong,  the  new  professor, 
will  bring  to  the  department  great  enthusiasm  and  large 
experience  in  laboratory  work. 

POST-GRADUATE   COURSES. 

The  University  provides  that  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  obtained  in 
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cursu.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  is  required  as  a  basis.  The  examina- 
tions will  be  upon  the  History  of  Philosophy  by  Ueber- 
weg  or  Erdmann,  as  the  candidate  may  elect.  At  least 
four  other  subjects  are  required.  The  candidate  may 
select  from  Ethics,  Philosophy  of  History,  History,  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,  Science,  Literature,  Biblical  Theology, 
Metaphysics,  Theism  and  Christian  Evidences,  Inter- 
national Law,  ^Esthetics,  Pedagogics,  Mathematics  and 
Language.  A  list  of  books  will  be  furnished  to  any  one 
who  desires  to  pursue  this  course. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Schwegler's  History 
of  Philosophy  and  satisfactory  work  in  two  other  subjects 
will  be  accepted.  A  thesis  is  required  from  all  candi- 
dates for  either  degree. 

The  matriculation  fee  for  either  degree  is  $25,  and 
must  be  paid  in  advance.  The  diploma  fee,  which  covers 
the  cost  of  examinations  also,  is  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  $35 ;  and  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
$15. 

Graduates  of  our  own  or  other  institutions  of  cor- 
responding collegiate  rank  are  eligible  to  these  degrees. 
Attendance  upon  the  University  is  not  required,  except 
in  case  of  the  final  examinations.  A  circular  giving  full 
information  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  University  possesses  the  beginning  of  a  most 
excellent  working  library.  Several  valuable  donations 
have  been  recently  made,  including  the  libraries  of  the 
Reverend  J.  F.  McClelland,  A.  M.,  the  gifts  to  the  Beards- 
ley  Alcove,  and  the  donation  of  the  late  Professor  Phi- 
lander Wiley,  D.D.  By  the  generous  aid  of  the  following 
friends :  Ex-Govs.  Evans  and  Elbert,  Ex-Senator  Hill, 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Warren,  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  Dean 
Peck,  W.  S.  Iliff,  T.  E.   Blake,   J.  E.  Downey,   Mrs.  Gov. 
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Evans,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  W.  P.  Miller,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  an  addition  of  about  a  thousand  new 
and  carefully  chosen  books,  selected  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments, was  made  last  year.  These  books  are  accessible 
daily  to  the  students  for  reference  and  use.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  an  annual  addition  of  such  books  in  this  way. 
The  library  is  finely  fitted  up  in  a  new  room  in  Univer- 
sity Hall. 

The  Denver  Public  Library,  situated  in  the  High 
School  building,  and  the  Mercantile  Library,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  both  accessible  to  the  students 
of  the  University  without  cost.  These  include  about 
25,000  volumes.  Several  very  large  and  carefully  chosen 
private  libraries  are  also  open  to  students. 
RELIGIOUS  USAGES. 

Prayers  are  held  in  the  Chapel  every  school-day 
morning,  which  all  students  are  required  to  attend.  Pres- 
ence at  service  on  Sunday  morning  in  some  church  of 
the  student's  choosing  is  required,  and  attendance  on  Sun- 
day School  is  warmly  recommended.  Prayer  meeting  is 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  which  all  are  cordially  in- 
vited. Prayer  meeting  is  held  in  the  Home  for  Young 
Ladies  at  least  twice  each  week.  During  the  year  a 
noon-day  prayer-meeting  is  maintained  by  the  students. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have  both  main- 
tained interesting  and  profitable  meetings  throughout 
the  year.  The  wise  and  efficient  methods  used  by  Asso- 
ciation workers  are  in  use  here.  Mr.  McCoard  spent  last 
summer  in  the  summer  school  for  Christian  workers  at 
Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Lawson  will  spend  this 
summer  at  the  same  place. 

HONORS. 

Honors  awarded  in  the  Academic  Department  are  : 
First  honor  in  Classical  Course. 
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First  honor  in  Scientific  Course. 

First  honor  in  Literary  Course. 

These  honors  are  decided  by  the  scholarship  and  de- 
portment record  extending  over  the  four  college  years, 
scholarship  counting  three  and  deportment  one. 

The  honors  are  decided  by  the  Academic  Faculty, 
and  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  vacation. 

When  there  is  but  one  graduate  in  a  department, no 
award  is  made,  unless  in  case  of  an  exceptionally  good 
record.  The  salutatorian  and  the  valedictorian  are 
determined  by  the  Academic  Faculty  from  the  honor 
graduates. 

The  valedictorians  have  been : 

1884— John  Hipp. 

1885— Wm.  A.  Moore. 

1886— Elmer  E.  Kitchen. 

1887— Elbert  Richardson. 

1888— Alfred  T.  Moore. 

1889— Hubert  Lincoln  Shattuck. 

1890— Orville  Frank  Shattuck. 

1891— Everett  Flower  Benedict. 

PRIZES. 

John  Hipp,  Esq.,  the  first  graduate  of  the  University, 
offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  entrance  exam- 
ination to  the  Freshman  Class.  The  examination  is  had 
on  the  day  next  before  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term, 
and  is  limited  to  the  Classical  course. 

R.  A.  Long,  Esq.,  has  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  best  original  English  oration,  and  the 
same  sum  for  the  best  original  essay.  The  prizes  were 
taken  in  1892  by  Chas.  A.  MacMillan  and  Gertrude  A. 
Holman,  of  Denver. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  offers  a  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  English  com- 
position. 

Chancellor  McDowell  offers  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for 
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the  best  essay  in  opposition  to  Monopolies,  and  ten  dollars 
for  the  best  essay  in  favor  of  Monopolies.  This  offer  is 
limited  to  members  of  the  class  in  Political  Economy. 

In  order  to  stimulate  Bible  study,  the  Hon.  E.  H. 
Webb  of  Denver  offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
essay  upon  either  of  the  following  topics :  "The  Bible 
Adapted  to  All  Times  and  Lands,"  "The  Bible  as  the 
Preserver  of  All  that  is  Valuable  in  Ancient  History," 
"The  Ethics  of  the  New  Testament,"  "St.  Paul  as  a  Writer 
and  Thinker,"  "The  Four  Gospels."  The  essay  must 
contain  not  less  than  2,000  nor  more  than  2,500  words, 
and  must  be  ready  for  the  judges  April  1st  of  each  year. 
This  offer  is  confined  to  members  of  the  college  classes. 
A  type-written  copy  of  each  essay  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
archives  of  the  University.  The  winning  essay  is  to  be 
delivered  in  public  in  connection  with  some  of  the  exer- 
cises of  Commencement  week.  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Edwards, 
of  the  Class  of  1892,  won  the  prize  in  1892,  with  an  essay 
upon  the  "Ethics  of  the  New  Testament." 

The  subjects  for  next  year  will  be  "The  Four  Gos- 
pels," 'fThe  Psalms,"  "Metaphor  in  the  Bible,"  ''The  Para- 
bles," "The  Rhetoric  of  Isaiah." 

We  are  also  able  to  announce  the  "Henry  White 
Warren  Fellowship."  The  income  from  this  is  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  It  is  offered  to  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  who  pursue  post-graduate  studies, 
either  in  medicine,  law,  theology  or  philosophy.  For 
exact  terms,  apply  to  the  Chancellor. 


Aid  to  Students, 


Students  are  urged  to  help  themselves  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Independence  and  self-reliance  are  constantly 
taught.    But  for  students  who  need  help  there  are  several 
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sources.  First  are  prizes  mentioned  elsewhere.  Second 
are  certain  scholarship  coupons  available  for  cases  of 
merit  and  necessity.  Third  are  the  educational  societies 
from  which  worthy  students  can  obtain  loans  when  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  officers.  Fourth  are  certain  funds 
given  by  individuals  for  this  purpose.  Persons  desiring 
to  do  good  by  a  wise  investment  of  a  small  amount  of 
money  can  find  no  better  way  than  by  the  establishment 
of  perpetual  scholarships. 


Lecture  Courses, 


During  the  year  courses  of  lectures  were  given  to 
the  public  under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  by  Bishop 
Warren,  Dr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Whitted,  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent 
and  Chancellor  McDowell.  The  subjects  are  given  else- 
where. Other  courses  are  planned  for  next  year,  some 
being  already  secured.  The  topics  will  embrace  English 
Literature,  Modern  Greece,  Shakespeare's  Plays,  Philoso- 
phy, Ethics,  English  Bible,  Astronomy,  Science  and  His- 
tory. A  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  lec- 
tureship is  greatly  needed.  Anyone  giving  $5,000  or 
$10,000  could  establish  such  a  lectureship  and  name  it. 


Location, 


The  University  of  Denver  is  planted  in  a  most 
favored  section  of  the  country.  Denver  possesses  every 
advantage  as  a  seat  of  higher  learning.  No  city  has 
done  better  for  public  instruction,  and  no  public  schools 
are  of  higher  grade.  The  University  of  Denver  is  most 
fortunate  in  its  location.  Its  professional  schools — those 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  the  Colleges  of 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Business  and  Manual  Training,  are  in 
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the  heart  of  the  city,  within  easy  access  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal car  lines. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  IlifT  School  of 
Theology  are  located  in  the  choicest  of  Denver's  suburbs 
— University  Park — within  forty  minutes  of  the  new  post 
office  building.  Travelers  have  pronounced  the  site  at 
University  Park  unequalled  for  a  University.  It  is 
higher  than  the  capitol  in  Denver,  and  commands  a  most 
perfect  view  of  the  city.  The  mountains  are  in  full  view 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  with  the  valleys  and 
foot-hills  between.  The  air  is  always  pure.  No  smoke 
befouls  it.  The  society  is  of  the  best.  Liquor  selling  and 
saloons  are  forever  excluded.  Here  is  already  built  the 
Chamberlin  Observatory,  described  elsewhere,  destined 
soon  to  be  one  of  the  famous  observatories  of  the  world. 
Here  is  the  elegant  new  University  Hall,  a  cut  of  which 
is  given  elsewhere.  This  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
college  buildings  in  the  country,  costing  $80,000.  Near 
it  is  the  "Cottage  for  Young  Ladies."  The  trustees  have 
adopted  the  cottage  policy  as  the  best.  The  young  ladies 
will  live  in  groups  of  fifteen,  each  group  in  a  separate 
house,  under  the  control  of  a  matron  and  a  teacher. 
Here,  too,  is  being  built  the  IlifT  School  of  Theology  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $50,000— the  gift  of  Mr.  William  S.  IlifT, 
a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Ample  playgrounds,  tennis-courts  and  recreation 
rooms  are  here  provided.  No  healthier  locality  or  sur- 
roundings can  be  found  than  these.  All  experience  shows 
that  a  suburb  is  much  better  than  the  center  of  a  city  for 
college  work.  Here  at  University  Park  the  faculty  will 
live,  and  here  will  be  built  a  distinctly  University  com- 
munity. 

The  fare  on  the  Circle  Road — a  branch  of  the  Santa 
Fe  system — is  only  two  and  a  half  cents  each  way  for 
students,  and  five  cents  for  others.  The  fare  over  the 
Tramway  system  is  only  five  cents  to  any  part  of  the  city. 
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Needs, 


The  University  is  set  to  do  a  vast  work  in  this 
mighty  West.  Denver  is,  and  is  increasingly  to  be,  a 
center  of  higher  learning.  In  the  chain  of  great  univer- 
sities stretching  across  the  continent,  the  University  of 
Denver  is  to  be  a  most  important  link,  as  strong  and 
essential  as  any.  A  sufficient  and  thorough  equipment 
of  the  University  in  all  departments,  on  the  scale  de- 
manded by  its  position,  will  require  resources  many 
times  greater  than  those  now  in  possession.  No  depart- 
ment is  as  yet  properly  endowed.  The  liberality  of  some 
of  our  noble  givers  is  an  inspiration  and  a  pledge,  but  as 
has  been  well  said  :  "While  no  apprehensions  can  be  felt 
about  the  remoter  future,  and  while  individuals  are  now 
giving  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  all  praise,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  with  institutions,  as  with  men,  youth 
is  a  period  of  opportunities  inestimably  precious;  that 
many  of  these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time  are  forever 
lost.  The  opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful 
university  are  unparalleled  ;  but  without  early  and  con- 
tinual additions  to  its  pecuniary  resources,  some  exceed- 
ingly important  ones  will  have  to  pass  unused." 

The  following  chairs  should  be  endowed  at  once: 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  History  and  Political  Economy,  Modern 
Languages,  Natural  Sciences  (at  least  two  chairs),  and 
Mathematics. 

The  following  buildings  should  be  erected :  a  Hall 
of  Science,  a  Fine  Art  Museum,  a  Library,  and  a  Chapel 
and  Music  Hall. 

One  cottage  for  young  ladies  is  provided  for.  At 
least  three  others,  costing  not  less  than  $10,000  each,  are 
imperatively  needed  at  once. 

The  different  departments  need  increased  facilities. 
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The  Medical  College  should  have  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions, including  a  hospital  and  larger  laboratories.  The 
Law  School,  just  organized,  should  be  provided  for.  The 
Colleges  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts  would  have  their  use- 
fulness vastly  increased  by  "toeing  placed  upon  a  firm 
financial  basis.  The  School  of  Theology  will  need 
endowment  of  professorships,  lectureships  and  libraries. 
Some  one,  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  $20,000,  could  establish 
here  a  lectureship  on  preaching  which  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  this  entire  region. 

Other  needs  are  pressing.  An  annual  addition  of 
a  thousand  volumes  to  the  library  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  is  imperative.  A  fund  for  such  lectures  as 
those  given  during  the  year  is  a  necessity.  Scholarships 
and  aid  for  needy  students  could  be  used  almost  daily. 
Prizes  and  fellowships,  similar  to  those  already  estab- 
lished, would  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  hard  work 
and  high  endeavor. 

Many  persons  own  real  estate  or  other  property  in 
small  or  large  amounts  which  could  be  given  or  willed 
to  the  University  for  the  purposes  named.  The  best  way 
to  give  is  while  living  and  watch  the  blessed  results. 
The  next  best  way  is  to  provide  for  part  of  your  property 
coming  to  the  University  by  making  it  one  of  your  heirs. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  inclined  to  remember  us 
we  insert  here  forms  of  bequest : 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary,  and 
its  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  following  lands  and  tenements, 
[description]  in  County,  in  the  State  of 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my  executor  out  of  my 

estate  within  months  after  my  decease. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary  the 
sum  of  thousand   dollars,  to  be  applied,  at  their  dis-. 

cretion,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University. 
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I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Colorado  Seminary  the 
sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested 

them  and  called  the  Scholarship  Fund.     The  interest 

of  this  fund  shall  be  applied,  at  their  discretion,  to  aid  deserving  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  [or  other  specified  department.] 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Colorado  Seminary  the 
sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by 

by   them  as  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  [a  Professorship  of 

]  in  the  University  [a  Lectureship  in  the  School  of 

]  etc. 


University  Charges, 


The  charges  in  the  College  of  Music,  the  Business 
College,  and  the  Manual  Training  School,  Fine  Arts, 
School  of  Law,  Colleges  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  are  given  in  the  announcements  of  those 
departments. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 


DAY  SCHOLARS. 


BY  THE  TERM. 

cor,EEGE 

CLASSES. 

PREPAR- 
ATORY. 

First  Term 

Due  Sept.  7 

Due  Jan  4 

$20  CO 
l6  OO 
14  OO 

#50  OO 

$16  OO 
13  CO 

Second  Term 

Third  Term 

Due  April  4 

Total 

$40  OO 

Library  fee  $3,  payable  in  three  installments  in  ad- 
vance. 

These  rates  are  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  heretofore. 

Licensed  Preachers  and  children  of  Clergymen  in 
regular  ministerial  work,  one-half  of  the  above  rates. 
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Scholarship  coupons  are  received  for  tuition  in  the 
Academic  Department  according  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof. 

In  case  of  delay  of  payments  beyond  the  time  when 
due,  interest  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

A  single  study  is  $1.00  per  week. 

YOUNG   LADIES'   HOME. 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

Furnished  room,  light,  heat,  table  board,  and  washing  one 

dozen  pieces  per  week $215  00 

For  the  first  term — due  Sept.  3 90  00 

For  the  second  term — due  Jan.  7 65  00 

For  the  third  term— due  April  1 65  00 

Charges  during  vacation  are  $1.00  per  day. 

This  is  a  considerable  reduction  from  last  year's 
charges,  and  will  be  reduced  still  further  if  possible. 

Each  boarding  student  brings  two  pairs  of  sheets, 
two  pairs  of  pillow  cases,  three  -pairs  of  towels  and  two 
pairs  of  napkins — each  article  indelibly  marked. 

These  terms  are  open  to  young  ladies  in  all  de- 
partments. 

Note — The  extra  charge  for  washing,  except  for  bed- 
ding, is  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Dean  of  the  Semi- 
nary. 


Catalogue  of  Attendance. 


Postgraduate, 


Hicks,  Arthur  W.  T.,  A.  B., 
Lewis,  Mina  McCord,  B.  S.,     . 
Madison,  W.  C,  A.  M., 
Parsons,  Edward  S.,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Peck,  Arthur  C,  A.  M., 


.     Denver 
Denver 

.     Greeley 

Greeley 

University  Park 


Collegiate, 


SENIORS. 


Cameron,  Mary  May  Mcintosh. 
Edwards,  Arthur  Marvin, 
Law,  Marion, 


.     Denver 

Denver 

University  Park 


JUNIORS. 


Bridwell,  Charles  William, 
Hoff,  William  PL, 
Iliff,  Edna, 
McCoard,  Charles, 


MiUersburg,  Ky 

Gunnison 

University  Park 

Provo,  Utah 


SOPHOMORES, 


Brown,  Elizabeth  Irene, 
Lcescher,  Martha  Augusta, 
Preuitt,  William  Arthur, 
Waters,  William  Lee,     . 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
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Antram,  Eugene  Marion, 
Carroll,  Chas.  Geiger, 
Du  Pee,  Frank, 
Evans,  Albert  Julius, 
Holman,  Gertrude  Anne, 
Mayham,  Clara  Elsie,     . 
McFarland,  Nan, 
Patterson,  Lucia  Ella,     . 
Paul,  Wm.  Henry, 
Richardson,  Fred  R., 
Schofield,  Frank  Crain, 


IRREGULAR. 


Arnett,  Crete, 
Beggs,  Gertrude  Harper, 
Benchman,  W.  F., 
Foucar,  Louise  Henrietta, 
Hopkins,  Robert  Vaniman, 
Johnson,  Emily  Grace,     . 
Kimball,  George  Deering, 
Lyon,  Lollie, 
McNeal,  Elizabeth, 
Thomas,  Julia  Ethel, 
Toomay,  John  Barrow, 


.     Denver 

Denver 

Idaho  Springs 

University  Park 

Highlands 

Denver 

Longmont 

Denver 

Denver 

Argo 

Fayetteville,  Mo 


Littleton 

Central  City 

.    Denver 

N.  Woburn,  Mass 

.    Denver 

Denver 

.    Denver 

Delaware,  0 

.    Denver 

Denver 

.    Denver 


Collegiate  Preparatory, 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Abbott,  Ada  Flavia, 
Daniels,  Mabel  Luella, 
Graham,  John  Wm., 


Ep worth,  Iowa 

University  Park 

Denver 
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Hopkins,  Louise  Morgan,    . 
Hughes,  Louisa  Addison, 
Ingersoll,  Mary  Edith  Schuyler, 
Oldfield,  Nellie  Eliza,     . 
Paul,  Louis  Philip,      . 
Pinkney,  Louise,     .... 
Reed,  Annie  Ruth, 
Rhoades,  Sara,         .... 
Rice,  Selina  Alvira,    . 
Richardson,  Frank  L.,    . 
Spunner,  Geo.  Wm.,    . 
Thornton,  Jesse  Blackburn,    . 
Van  Hove,  John  Franciscus, 
Walker,  Mabel  Dean,      . 
Wheeler,  Mary  Flo,     . 
Wight,  Lucy  Belle, 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Arnett,  William  Dunn, 
Beardsley,  Rose  Martindale,  . 
Benner,  Mary,     . 
Bethel,  Sarah  Alice, 
Bristol,  Sadie,      .... 
Crane,  Robert  B.,    . 
Culver,  Henrietta, 
Dumars,  Henry  William, 
Evans,  Grace  Gertrude, 
Fowler,  Bryant,      .         .         .    •     . 
Gilluly,  Mabel  Elise, 
Gould,  George  Winfield, 
Hallack,  Gertrude  Fletcher, 
Huett,  Charles  Wesley,  . 
Jackson,  Clarence  S., 
Klingerman,  Jennie  Ma}% 
Lawson,  Floyd  Augustus,  . 
Lilley,  Sarah  Josepha,    . 


.    Denver 

Denver 
Montclair 

Denver 
.     Denver 

Denver 
.     Denver 

Denver 
Grand  Junction 

.  Argo 
Lake  Zurich,  111 

Denver 
.     Denver 

Denver 
.     Denver 

Denver 


Littleton 

.      Erie 

.     Omaha,  Neb 

.    Smyrna,  O 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Ouray 

Denver 

.      Fort  Collins 

Denver 

.     Denver 

.    Palo,  Msch 

.     Denver 

Brighton 

.     Denver 

Edgar,  Neb 

.    Trenton,  Ont 

Littleton 
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Lindsay,  Samuel  Joseph,     . 

.     Denver 

Lipe,  Walter  Edwin, 

Denver 

Matthews,  Lee  Corydon,     . 

St.  Francis,  Kan 

McClelland,  Nellie  Alma, 

Alamosa 

McCreery,  Guy  Winters,     . 

Colorado  Springs 

McCullough,  Kate  Eola, 

.     Steubenville,  0 

McCune,  Nellie, 

Grand  Junction 

Meyer,  William  Fred,     . 

La  Costilla,  N.  M 

Morgan,  John  S. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Morrish,  Johanna, 

Denver 

Peck,  Virgil  Waite,     . 

University  Park 

Rhoades,  Eva  Scott, 

Denver 

Root,  Richard  Willis, 

.     Denver 

Schindewolf,  Lena  Ella, 

Ada,  0 

Shafer,  Bert,        .... 

.  Watkins 

Shaffer,  Thomas  Leroy  Adelbert,  . 

Idaho  Springs 

Shea,  Frank  Mark,      . 

Platteville 

Shoemaker,  Ina  Irene,    . 

Conway,  Iowa 

Snider,  Noah  Lincoln, 

.      Daniels,  Md 

Stevens,  Lawrence  Bradley,    . 

Salida 

Stroeter,  Luella  Elizabeth, 

University  Park 

Sumner,  William,  .... 

Lost  Springs,  Kan 

Taylor,  Madge,    .... 

.     Denver 

Thomas,  Percy  Ernest,   . 

Denver 

Trott,  Josephine  Augusta, 

University  Park 

Waters,  Laura  Ethel, 

Denver 

Webb,  Elizabeth  Warden,  . 

.     Denver 

Whiting,  Eva  Josephine, 

Denver 

Winne,  Walter  Winston,     . 

.     Denver 

Woodward,  Ira  Richard, 

Denver 

Young,  Howard  Brown, 

.     Denver 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Blake,  Belle,        .... 

.     Denver 

Brown,  Katherine  E.,      . 

Denver 

Chatfield,  Dell, 

Emma 
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Clayton,  Maggie,     .... 

Denver 

Cole,  Claude  Leon,      . 

.     Denver 

Coleman,  Lafayette, 

Denver 

Cooper,  Alice,      . 

,     Denver 

Dano,  Frank  Edmund, 

Denver 

Dawson,  Volney  Jewett, 

University  Park 

Donnell,  Harry  Deane, 

.    Poncha  Springs 

Duff,  Maude  Ellen,     . 

.     Denver 

Dunagan,  Lulah  May,     . 

Denver 

Dunham,  Fay  Lussac, 

.     Denver 

Gardner,  Chas.  Ford, 

Denver 

Greamba,  George, 

.     Denver 

Gutzler,  Myrtie  Estelle  . 

Denver 

Hamilton,  Albert  Edward, 

University  Park 

Harned,  Robert  Ellsworth,     . 

Denver 

Harris,  Nancy  Elizabeth,    . 

.   Nassau,  Iowa 

Hubbard,  Albert  Benton, 

Newton,  Kan 

Hutchins,  Edward  Lincoln, 

.     Denver 

Iliff,  Louise,     ..... 

University  Park 

Ish,  Susan  Iris,    .... 

.     Denver 

Lewis,  Clara,           .... 

Denver 

MacMillan,  Chas.  Asa, 

.     Denver 

Manning,  Geo.  Hansichor, 

Denver 

McConnell,  Wythe,     . 

.      Table  Rock 

Pabor,  Frank  Greason, 

Denver 

Packard,  Margaret, 

.     Denver 

Pike,  Jared  Burton 

.  University  Park 

Rader,  Eugenia, 

Uva,  Wyo 

Root,  Nellie  May,  .... 

Denver 

Walker,  Anna,     .... 

.     Denver 

Welch,  Geo.  Clifton, 

.   University  Park 

York,  Nellie, 

Georgetown 

IRREGULAR. 

Barkley,  Mary  Dell,    . 

.      Pueblo 

Blarney,  Sarah  Graham, 

Denver 
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Brown,  Fred  Lithgow, 
Colburn,  Horace  Dodge, 
Dillenbach,  May, 
Fisher,  Katherine, 
Guthrie,  Hamilton  Muir, 
Haggart,  James  William, 
Jackson,  Howard  Kendall. 
Niles,  Robert  Alexander, 
Porter,  Dora  Grace,     . 
Pratt,  Clifton  Joseph, 
Sharpe,  Frances  Weiss, 
Sloan,  Robert  Henry, 
Smith,  Oscar  Ted  ford, 
Sopris,  Charlotte  Clasby, 
Stone,  Mamie  Kate,    . 
Welch,  Lulu, 
Wing,  Jessie  May, 


.      Golden 

Denver 

University  Park 

Denver 

Montclair 

Georgetown 

Denver 

.    Highlands 

.     Denver 

Denver 

Golden 

Denver 

University  Park 

Denver 

.       Pueblo 

University  Park 

.       Pueblo 


SPECIAL 


Abair,  F., 
Armstrong,  T.  W., 
Arnold,  W.  H., 
Ashton,  H., 
Ashton,  W.  C, 
Austin,  M., 
Austin,  R.  H., 
Ballou,  A.  M., 
Berger,  A., 
Bradford,  D.  W., 
Burdick,  F., 
Burgess,  F., 
Cafferty,  W.  M., 
Clark,  C.  H., 
Connell,  J.  R., 
Crosby,  J., 
Datzell,  G.  W, 
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H.  K.  Steele,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

J.  W.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  C.  Davis,  M.  D, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

H.  A.  Lemen,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

W.  H.  Williams,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 


F.  J.  Bancroft,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Mack  Block,  Sixteenth  and  Cal- 
ifornia. 

C.  M.  Parker,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  1539  Arapahoe. 

A.  Stedman,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Puerperal  Diseases,   Fourteenth  and  Stout 
Streets. 

Charles  Denison,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology,  823  Fourteenth 
Street. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
2535  Champa. 

S.  A.  Fisk,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  37  Eighteenth  Avenue. 

Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Corner  Broadway  and  Six- 
teenth Avenue. 

E.  C.  Rivers,  M.  D.3 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology,  9  and  10  Bancroft  Block. 
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H.  H.  Howland,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Fourteenth  and  Stout  Streets. 

J.  W.  Collins,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Gynaecology,  Fourteenth  and  Stout  Streets. 

0.  J.  Pfeiffer,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Barth  Block. 

J.  A.  Sew  all,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Barth  Block. 

A.  K.  WORTHINGTON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Cass  &  Graham  Block. 

Henry  Sewall,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology,  23  Eighteenth  Avenue. 

Carl  Ruedi,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine,  1713  Grant  Avenue. 


ASSISTANT  P^OFESSO^S   RfiD   LlECTUSHS*S. 


Jesse  Hawes,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Howell  T.  Pershing,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

W.  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

C.  B  Lyman,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

B.  C.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.    ' 

E.  R.  Axtell,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Hygiene,  Director  of  Histological  Laboratory. 

G.  W.  Gibson,  M.  D.. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

G.  W.  Miel,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Bandaging  and  Minor  Surgery. 

I.  B.  Perkins,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  in  Gynaecology. 

John  T.  Davison,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
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DISPEflSfl^V    STAFF. 

Executive  Committee — Prof.  E.  J.  A.  Rogers,  Prof. 
W.  E.  Wilson,  Prof.  C.  Denison. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Service — E.  R.  Axtell,  M.  D., 
John  T.  Davison,  M.  D.,  S.  D.  VanMeter,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Women — I.  B.  Perkins,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose — H.  H.  Howland, 
M.  D.,  Assistant,  David  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear — John  Foster,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Children — S.  G.  Bonney,  M.  D. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  twelfth  annual  winter  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Medical  Department  ot  the  University  of  Denver, 
will  begin  Wednesday,  September  14,  1892,  at  10  a.  m., 
with  an  introductory  address  in  the  main  lecture  room 
of  the  college  building.  Regular  lectures  will  follow  on 
the  succeeding  day. 

The  session  will  continue  seven  months,  closing  on 
Friday,  April  14,  1893,  the  Commencement  exercises  fol- 
lowing on  the  18th.  There  will  be  a  vacation  from  De- 
cember 23d,  6  p.  m.,  to  January  4th,  9  a.  m.,  and  no  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  on  Thanksgiving  Day  or  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday. 

The  Faculty  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
college  building  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  new  rooms 
have  been  added  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  much 
improved.  All  departments  are  now  in  the  same  build- 
ing. New  and  complete  laboratories  have  been  furnished 
for  histological  and  physiological  work  and  a  clinical 
department  has  been  provided. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Instruction  in  this  school  is  given  by  lectures,  reci- 
tations, clinical  teaching  and  practical  exercises.     The 
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complete  course  is  graded,  and  embraces  an  attendance 
upon  three  full  lecture  courses  of  seven  months  each. 

It  is  hoped  that  students  will,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  so  as  to  have  the 
advantages  of  the  college  instruction  from  the  beginning. 

The  Didactic  Course  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  conflict 
with  the  Clinical  Course  at  the  Hospital,  nor  with  the 
clinics  and  practical  classes  in  the  College. 

COLLEGE    BUILDING. 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  located  in  spacious  quar- 
ters at  the  corner  of  Arapahoe  and  Fourteenth  streets, 
and  is  most  conveniently  reached  from  the  Union  Depot, 
by  the  West  Denver  or  Curtis  street  cable,  which  lands  a 
student  only  one-half  block  from  the  college  building. 

This  location  is  central  and  convenient  to  rapid  tran- 
sit lines,  making  it  easy  to  reach  the  various  hospitals  at 
which  clinical  lectures  will  be  held. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  must  have  a  good  English  education.  A 
diploma  from  a  creditable  high  school,  normal  school, 
college,  or  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate  from  a  county 
or  state  school  board  of  examiners  will  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  necessary  preliminary  education.  If  such 
credentials  are  not  presented,  the  candidate  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  : 

English  Composition,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic), 
Physics  (Elementary),  History  and  Geography. 

This  examination  will  be  held  during  the  first  two 
days  of  the  session. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

session  of  1892-93. 

First  Year — Anatomy,  with  Dissections.  Physiology, 
with  Laboratory  Work.     Histology  and   General  Path- 
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ology,  with  Laboratory  Work.  Chemistry,  with  Labora- 
tory Work.     Materia  Medica. 

Second  Year — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  His- 
tology, Materia  Medica,  Diseases  of  Children,  Principles 
of  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Ophthal- 
mology, Gynaecology,  Clinical  Studies,  Pathology. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  final  examinations  are 
held  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Histology  and 
Materia  Medica. 

Third  Fea?*— Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Ob- 
stetrics, Gynaecology,  Diseases  of  Children,  Nervous 
Diseases,  Electro-Therapeutics,  Ophthamology,  Laryn- 
gology and  Rhinology,  Clinical  Studies,  Pathology,  Ad- 
vanced Work  in  Physiological:  and  Pathological  Labora- 
tories, Operative  Surgery. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Didactic  Course  includes  lectures  on  Anatomy, 
Histology,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Gynaecology, 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Laryngology  and  Rhino- 
log}^  and  Paediatrics. 

ANATOMY. 

In  this  important  branch,  three  lectures  a  week  are 
delivered,  fully  illustrated  by  the  skeleton,  charts,  the 
manikin,  and  especially  by  dissections  and  preparations. 

Dissecting — The  dissecting-room  of  the  college  is 
admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  being  well  ventilated 
and  lighted,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for 
cleanliness  and  health.  The  tables  are  marble-top,  and  the 
floor  cemented,  with  provision  for  flushing  and  drainage. 

It  is  open  from  two  to  ten  p.  m.,  daily,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted.  The  dissecting  will  be  performed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Gibson,  Dem- 
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onstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  the  Assistant  Demonstrator, 
Dr.  John  T.  Davison. 

Material  is  abundant,  and  every  student  coming  up 
for  graduation  in  this  school  must  present  certificates  of 
two  courses  of  dissection. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  MICROSCOPY. 

One  lecture  each  week  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Axtell,  who  will 
have  the  direction  of  the  Histological  Laboratory. 

Two  exercises  of  two  hours  each  a  week  are  held  in 
the  new  and  complete  Histological  Laboratory,  under  ef- 
ficient instructors.  Histological  and  pathological  mate- 
rial is  plentiful,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  slides  is 
acquired  by  each  student.  In  addition  to  the  preparation 
of  permanent  slides,  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Bacteriology 
are  taught  in  the  course. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  course  consists  of  three  lectures  and  recitations 
a.  week  upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs,  with  such  practical  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments as  are  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

This  course  is  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry 
Sewall,  formerly  Associate  in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  late  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  careful  instruction 
is  given  in  all  necessary  experiments.  A  large  amount 
of  apparatus  is  available,  and  the  course  is  made  as  prac- 
tical and  demonstrative  as  possible. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Details  regarding  this  course  will  be  announced  later 
on.  Instruction  in  both  Pathology  and  in  Clinical  Med- 
icine will  be  given  by  Prof.  Carl  Ruedi,  late  of  Davos, 
Switzerland. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Three  lectures  each  week  by  Prof.  James  Sewall. 
The  Didactic  Course  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in 
the  Laboratory,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  assistants. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  large  and  excellently 
arranged,  each  student  being  supplied  with  all  apparatus 
and  necessary  reagents  for  exhaustive  qualitative  anal- 
ysis. Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
urine,  especially  pathological  samples. 

MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Two  lectures  each  week  by  Prof.  Wilson  and  Dr.  B. 
C.  Leavitt,  Adjunct  to.  the  chair.  The  department  is  in 
possession  of  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  crude  drugs  and 
chemicals,  with  which  the  lectures  are  illustrated.  Exer- 
cises in  prescription  writing  and  a  series  of  quizzes  form 
an  important  part  of  the  course. 

An  opportunity  is  given  advanced  students  to  ac- 
quire practical  knowledge  in  compounding  prescriptions 
in  the  drug  room  of  the  Dispensary. 

MEDICINE. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  five  pro- 
fessors, the  work  being  divided  as  follows: 

Prof.  Fisk  and  Prof.  Parker,  General  Medicine.  Two 
lectures  each  per  week. 

Prof.  Denison,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Climatol- 
ogy.    Two  lectures  a  week. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Pershing,  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Ner- 
vous System.     One  lecture  a  week. 

Prof.  Ruedi,  Pathology.     One  lecture  a  week. 

Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Dispensary  and  the  various 
citv  hospitals  is  made  part  of  the  course. 
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SURGERY. 


This  branch  is  under  the  supervision  of  three  profes- 
sors, who  divide  the  work  as  follows : 

Prof.  Rogers,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Two  lectures  each  week. 

Prof.  Bancroft,  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Fractures  and  Dislocations.    One  lecture  each  week. 

Prof.  Pfeiffer,  on  Clinical  Surgery.  One  lecture  each 
week. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Munn,  one  lecture  each  week  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Miel,  one  lecture  each  week  on  Minor  Sur- 
gery and  Bandaging. 

Clinical  surgical  material  is  abundant  in  Denver,  and 
unusual  opportunities  are  offered  students  to  see  both 
minor  and  major  operations. 

OBSTETRICS   AND    PUERPERAL    DISEASES. 

Prof.  A.  Stedman,  assisted  by  Dr.  Jesse  Hawes.  Three 
hours  each  week.  As  opportunity  presents,  third-year 
students  are  given  bed-side  instruction  and  assigned  cases. 

DISEASES   OF   WOMEN. 

Prof.  Collins.  One  lecture  each  week.  Dispensary 
service  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  I.  B.  Perkins. 

OPTHALMOLOGY   AND  OTOLOGY. 

Prof.  Rivers.  One  lecture  per  week.  In  the  dispen- 
sary service,  Dr.  John  Foster  gives  clinical  instruction 
and  teaches  all  advanced  students  the  use  of  the  opthal- 
moscope  and  other  optical  instruments. 

LARYNGOLOGY   AND    RHINOLOGY. 

Prof.  Howland.  One  lecture  a  week.  A  large  clinic  in 
this  subject  is  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  Howland. 
All  matriculants  are  carefully  taught  the  method  of  mak- 
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ing  examinations,  the  use  of  instruments  and  their  ap- 
plication in  treatment. 

HYGIENE. 

Dr.  Axtell.  One  lecture  each  week — latter  half  of 
course. 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. 
Laboratory  course  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Baker. 
CLINICAL    ADVANTAGES. 

Denver,  Colorado,  at  the  present  time,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  is  the  largest 
health  resort  on  this  continent.  Clinical  material  at  both 
dispensary  and  hospital  is  abundant.  In  all  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  city  the  staff  is  represented  in  the  med- 
ical attendants,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  clinical  mate- 
rial is  utilized  for  the  instruction  of  students. 

ARAPAHOE    COUNTY    HOSPITAL. 

This  is  the  great  general  hospital  of  Denver.  It  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  beds,  and  its  capacity  will  soon 
be  doubled  by  a  large  addition  now  building.  The  Hos- 
pital contains  a  Medical,  Surgical.  Opthalmological  and 
Venereal  service,  a  Lying-in  department  and  a  special 
Childrens'  ward. 

All  of  the  patients  are  available  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion at  the  bedside  and  in  the  amphitheater,  where  lec- 
tures are  delivered  four  days  each  week,  from  one  to  two 
o'clock. 

SAINT   LUKE'S    HOSPITAL— Nineteenth  Avenue  and  Pearl. 

This  new  and  complete  hospital,  lately  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  affords  valuable  clinical  material. 
The  University  staff  is  very  largely  represented  in  its  med- 
ical attendants.  During  last  winter  a  number  of  valuable 
surgical  clinics  were  held  in  this  institution. 
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DEACONESS'   HOME  HOSPITAL— Eighteenth  and  Curtis. 

Members  of  the  staff  fill  a  large  proportion  of  the  posi- 
tions in  this  institution. 

COLLEGE  FREE  DISPENSARY. 

Our  Dispensary  Department  now  embraces  a  large 
reception  room  and  three  well-arranged  clinic  rooms,  with 
a  complete  drug-store.  All  the  rooms  are  provided  with 
chairs,  tables,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  screens  and  all 
necessaries. 

The  Ophthalmological  department  has  a  large  dark 
room,  and  the  department  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology 
has  every  needed  instrument  for  work. 

In  every  section  of  the  Dispensary,  students  are 
enabled  and  encouraged  to  examine  patients  individually 
and  to  use  the  various  means  of  diagnosis. 

A  number  of  minor  surgical  operations  were  per- 
formed in  the  surgical  section  of  our  Dispensary  last 
session. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Every  spring  three  resident  physicians  are  chosen 
by  competitive  examination,  to  serve  for  twelve  months 
at  the  County  Hospital.  Two  graduates  of  this  school 
are  now  holding  such  positions. 

Private  Instruction — Private  instruction  will  be 
given  by  various  members  of  the  Faculty.  One  of  the 
lecturers  gives  a  summer  course  of  instruction  for  ad- 
vanced students. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  are  recommended  as  text-books  and 
works  of  reference  for  the  several  departments  represented 
by  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Anatomy — Gray,  Holdon,  Quain,  MacAllister,  Weisse. 

Physiology — Kirke,  Yeo,  Martin,  Landois. 

Chemistry — Witthaus,  Roscoe,  Fownes,  Attfield. 
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Materia  Medica — Wood,  Biddle,  Potter,  United  States 
and  National  Dispensatories. 

Surgery — Moulin,  Senn,  Erichsen. 

Surgical  Pathology — Billroth,  Green,  Cornil  and  Ran- 
vier  and  Coates. 

Pre  dice  of  Medicine — Flint,  Strumpell,  Roberts,  Bar- 
tholow,  Aitken. 

Medical  Pathology — Green,  Coates,  Wood  head. 

Histology — Klein,  Frey,  Schafer. 

Microscopy — James,  Carpenter. 

Obstetrics — Playfair,  Lusk. 

Gynecology — Munde,  Thomas,  Emmett,  Sims,  Skene. 

Diseases  of  Children — Smith,  Keating,  Vogel. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest — Flint,  Walsh,  Loomis. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — Gowers,  Hammond, 
Clouston,  Bramwell. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations — Hamilton,  Stimpson. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat — Lennox,  Brown,  Cohen,  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye — Williams,  Wells,  Carter,  Juler. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear — Turnbull,  Burnett,  Roosa,  Mc- 
Bride. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — Taylor,  Wharton  and  Stille. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin — Duhring,  Fox,  Hebra. 

Reference — Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary,  United 
States  Dispensatory. 

Hygiene — Parkes,  Wilson. 

Students  are  advised  to  procure  one  or  more  of  the 
above  books  in  each  branch. 

LIBRARY    FACIL1TILS. 

The  College  at  present  has  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
medical  library. 

The  Public  Library  of  Denver,  corner  of  Stout  and 
Nineteenth  streets,  has  a  medical  alcove,  where  can  be 
found  all  the  more  important  medical  periodicals.  The 
collection  of  medical  text-books  will  be  found  complete 
and  valuable.      It  is  open  to  students  free  of  charge. 
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Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday- 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

General 
Clinic. 

General 
Clinic. 

General 
Clinic. 

General 
Clinic. 

General 
Clinic. 

General 
Clinic. 

Throat  and 
Nose. 

Eye  and 
Ear. 

Throat  and 
Nose. 

Eye  and 
Ear. 

Throat  and 

Nose. 

Eye  and 
Ear. 

Children's 
Clinic  and 
GynaecTgy 

Children's 
Clinic 

The  clinics  at  the  Dispensary  continue  durin: 
whole  year  and  are  always  open  to  students. 


the 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    TIME. 


According  to  the  schedule,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first-year  student  attends  thirteen  lectures  each  week, 
makes  two  dissections  during  the  year,  and  spends  a  num- 
ber of  hours  each  day  in  the  Laboratories. 

In  the  second  year,  he  attends  all  the  lectures  and 
gives  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  the  Hospital  and  Dispen- 
sary Clinics.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  he  offers  himself 
for  examination  in  the  primary  studies. 

In  the  third  year,  he  attends  only  the  lectures  on  the 
advanced  branches.  Extra  time  is  spent  in  Hospital  vis- 
itations and  Dispensary  service.  During  this  year  he  has 
opportunity  to  do  special  Laboratory  work  and  Dissec- 
tion. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  in  this  College  are  in  writing.  They 
begin  about  the  middle  of  April  each  year,  and  continue 
one  week. 

During  the  entire  winter  session  a  system  of  quizzes 
adds  much  to  the  utility  of  each  chair.  Most  of  the  pro- 
fessors superintend  the  quizzes  personally. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. : 

I — Must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
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character,  and  of  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

II — He  must  have  attended  three  courses  of  lectures, 
of  which  the  first  two  may  have  been  in  some  other  rec- 
ognized medical  college,  and  the  last  in  this  institution. 
In  no  case  will  two  lecture  courses  within  the  same  year 
be  accepted. 

Ill — He  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  candidate,  and  deposit  the 
graduation  fee  and  his  credentials  on  or  before  March 
20th  of  each  year. 

Every  candidate  must  undergo  a  full  and  satisfactory 
examination  on  every  branch  taught  in  the  College. 

FEES. 

Matriculation  Fee  (Annually) $5  00 

Tuition  Fee 75  00 

Graduation  Fee  (not  returnable) 30  00 

Demonstrator's  Ticket 5  00 

Material  at  cost ;  Chemical  Laboratory  Work  at  cost. 

FREE    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  number  of  free  scholarships  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Dean,  and  no  deserving  student  need  neglect,  for  pe- 
cuniary reasons,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  this  school.  No  tuition  fee  is  required  from 
students  who  have  paid  for  and  attended  two  full  courses 
of  lectures  at  this  College.  Such  students  are  admitted 
to  the  third  course  upon  payment  of  the  matriculation 
fee  only. 

Alumni  of  this  institution  may  attend  the  lectures  of 
this  school  by  matriculating.  Alumni  of  other  regular 
medical  colleges  may  attend  by  matriculating  and  pay- 
ing one-half  the  regular  fees.  Students  who  have  certi- 
ficates of  two  full  courses  of  lectures  at  regular  medical 
schools,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  at  this  college,  are 
admitted  to  the  third  course  of  lectures  by  matriculating 
and  paying  one-half  the  regular  fees. 
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Students  taking  less  than  one-half  the  number  of 
tickets  will  be  charged  ten  dollars  for  each  ticket  and 
matriculation  fee. 

INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  ALUMNI. 

Rooms  and  board  in  Denver  can  be  obtained  at  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  week.  Living  expenses  in  Denver 
are  as  moderate  as  in  any  other  large  city,  and  vary  with 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  individual. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city  should  at  once  call 
upon  the  janitor  at  the  College,  No.  1025  Fourteenth  st., 
corner  Arapahoe,  or  upon  any  of  the  professors,  who  will 
aid  them  in  procuring  suitable  boarding  places. 

All  the  members  of  the  Faculty  will  take  pleasure  in 
giving  students  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  text- 
books and  methods  of  study. 

All  necessary  tickets  are  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  on  payment  of  fees. 

The  alumni  of  this  institution  are  requested  to  keep 
the  Secretary  advised  of  their  post-office  addresses. 

All  physicians  desiring  to  receive  the  annual  circular 
regularly  will  please  forward  their  names  and  addresses. 

For  further  information,  address 

SAMUEL  A.  FISK,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Secretary  op  Faculty, 

37  Eighteenth  Avenue. 


Catalogue  of  Students, 

SESSION  OF    189  1-92. 


Allison,  E.  H., Colorado 

Atcheson,  George, Colorado 

Bellows,  E.  L., Colorado 

Braden,  W.  C, Ohio 

Bryant,  Clara  E., Colorado 
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Bonesteel,  A.  E., 
Campbell,  R.  M.  S., 
Deane,  H.  C, 
Evans,  T.  Emil,     . 
Ferguson,  C.  J., 
Fish,  Earl  H., 
Freeman,  W.  L., 
Fisher,  J.  E., 
Greene,  Mrs.  J.  E., 
Hart,  Margaret, 
Haxby,  Henry  G., 
Hunter,  Alexander, 
Hoshaw,  U.  G.,  . 
Huffman,  0.  C, 
Howard,  Sullivan, 
Hull,  C.  A,     . 
Johnson,  Everett  B.  A., 
Kneeland,  H.  G.,    . 
Knight,  R.  B.,    . 
Krom,  Mary, 
Loeser,  Robert  M., 
Means,  E.  A., 
Morgan,  Anna  E., 
McConnell,  William, 
Neva,  J.  S., 
O'Connor,  T.  W.,    . 
Petersen,  P.  Hyrup,  . 
Pool,  G.  T.,     . 
Richmond,  J.  Arthur, 
Rucker,  P.  I., 
Ransom,  A.  R.,  . 
Smith,  James  W.,  . 
Stover,  G.  H.,      .         . 
Seebass,  Alfred  R.,  Ph.  G., 
Spratlin,  P.  E.,    . 
Tennant,  C.  E., 


.   Colorado 

Montreal,  Quebec 

.  Colorado 

Missouri 
.  Colorado 

Colorado 

.  Colorado 

Illinois 

.  Colorado 

Colorado 

.  Colorado 

Quebec 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

.  Colorado 

Colorado 
.  Colorado 

Colorado 
.  Colorado 
New  York 
New  York 

Colorado 
.  Colorado 

Colorado 
.  Colorado 

Colorado 

Denmark 

Missouri 
Illinois 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Colorado 

New  York 

Texas 

Missouri 
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Taylor,  Hannah  L., New  Jersey 

Taylor,  Ralph, Illinois 

Voorhoeve,  J., Colorado 

Wheeler,  E.  A.,  v Tennessee 

Watry,  Francis, Wisconsin 

Waiss,  George, Illinois 

Whitstone,  Mildred  Wood,  ....  Iowa 


Graduates, 


At  the  Commencement,  held  April  19th,  1892,  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the 
following  students : 

Braden,  William  Clifford, 

Ferguson,  Clairborne  Jackson, 

Hart,  Margaret, 

Haxby,  Henry  Granger, 

Howard,  Sullivan, 

Kneeland,  Howard  Grant, 

Knight,  Robert  Brittain, 

Morgan,  Anna  Elizabeth, 

Richmond,  James  Arthur, 

Smith,  James  Winning, 

Spratlin,  Paul  Edward, 

Voorhoeve,  Jacob. 


Alumni 

OF    THE     MEDICAL     DEPARTMENT    OF     THE    UNIVERSITY     OF 

DENVER. 

SESSION    1831-82. 

Commencement  April  27,  1882. 

.0.  Campbell, Ogden,  Utah 

V.  Carlin, Denver,  Colo 
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W.  A.  E.  Debeque, Debeque,  Colo 

G.  H.  Elliott,        .        .         .  Died  in  New  York  City 

Abijah  Johnson, Red  Cliff,  Colo 

Lilton  Forbes,  M.  D.,   .         .         .         .  London,  Eng 

SESSION  OF    1882-83. 

Commencement  March  28, 1883. 

U.  L.  Albers,         ....       Tecumseh,  Nebraska 

B.  A.  Arbogast,         ....      Breckenridge,  Colo 

S.  E.  Gibbs Provo,  Utah 

G.  W.  Ingraham,  .  .  .  Died  in  Denver,  Colo 
W.  G.  Smeallie, Rochester,  N.  Y 

SESSION  OF    1883-84. 

Commencement  March  27, 1884. 

M.  M.  Bailey, Loveland,  Colo 

S.  N.  A.  Downing,     ....       Portland,  Oregon 

L.  T.  Durbin,         .         .         ...         .  Denver,  Colo 

N.  G.  MacDonald,     ....  Brighton,  Colo 

R.  H.  Worthington,*     ....  Denver,  Colo 

^Deceased. 

SESSION  OF    1884-85. 

Commencement  March  26,  1885. 

G.  H.  Gibson,  ....  North  Denver,  Colo 
Mrs.  Rilla  G.  Hay,  ad  eundem,  .  .  Pueblo,  Colo 
W.  H.  Hills,  Aspen,  Colo 

C.  H.  Martin,  ....       San  Francisco,  Cal 

P.  E.  Moorhouse, Denver,  Colo 

A.  B.  Robbins,  Honorary,       .         .         .        Denver,  Colo 

SESSION  OF    1885-86. 

Commencement  March  29,  1886. 

A.  E.  Anderson,  .         .         .       Iron  Mountain,  Mich 

H.  M.  Bennett Saratoga,  Wyo 

A.  A.  Clough, Denver,  Colo 
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N.  D.  Estes, Alamosa,  Colo 

J.L.Green, Red  Cliff,  Colo 

A.  H.  Hoeffer 

I.  B.  Perkins, Denver,  Colo 

H.  Stearns,       ....       Died  in  New  York  City 

J.  Stenhouse, Denver,  Colo 

A.  Sveinbjornson,    ....  Silver  Cliff,  Colo 

SESSION  OF    1886-87. 

Commencement  March  27,  1887. 

J.  J.  Clifford,* 

Eleanor  M.  Lawney,        ....        Denver,  Colo 
^Deceased. 

SESSION  OF    1887-88. 

Commencement  April  3,  1888. 

A.  W.  Coleman, Denver,  Colo 

J.  W.  Collins,  Jr., Denver,  Colo 

John  T.  Davison, Denver,  Colo 

F.  A.  Jackson, Salida,  Colo 

L.  MacLean, Delta,  Colo 

G.W.Pendleton,  .  .  .  .  Eagle  Rock,  Idaho 
S.  E.  Solly,  Honorary,  .  .  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
W.  M.  Wright, Denver,  Colo 

SESSION  OF    1888-89. 

Commencement  April  3,  1888. 

James  Cooney,  .....      Trinidad,  Colo 

Thos.  Gaddes, London,  Eng 

E.  M.  Liddell, Denver,  Colo 

L.  B.  Mertz,* 

Henry  Sewall, Denver,  Colo 

E.  A.  Sheets, Denver,  Colo 

J.  N.  Vroom, Denver,  Colo 

M.  A.  Walker, Boston,  Mass 

^Deceased. 
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SESSION  OF    1889-90. 

Commencement  April  17,  1890. 


H.  H.  Dawson, 
0.  J.  Mayne, 
Carl  T.  Meine,* 
W.  C.  Roby,     . 

*Deceased. 


Ridgeway,  Colo 
Como,  Colo 


SESSION  OF    1890-91 


Ogden,  Utah 


Commencement  April  14,  1891. 


Elizabeth  E.  Brown, 

J.  A.  Baker,         .... 

G.  W.  Caldwell,       . 

Carl  Johnson,     .... 

Frank  J.  Lyons,      .         .         .         . 

Chas.  H.  Manly,  M.A., 

David  Thompson, 

Hugh  L.  Taylor, 

SESSION   OF    189 


-92 


Denver,  Colo 
Denver,  Colo 
Denver,  Colo 
Denver,  Colo 
Salt  Lake  City 
Denver,  Colo 
Denver,  Colo 
Denver,  Colo 


Commencement 


W.  C.  Braden,     . 
C.  J.  Ferguson, 
Margaret  Hart,  . 
H.  G.  Haxby, 
Sullivan  Howard, 
H.  G.  Kneeland     . 
Robt.  B.  Knight, 
Anna  E.  Morgan, 
J.  Arthur  Richmond, 
J.  W.  Smith, 
P.  E.  Spratlin,    . 
J.  Voorhceve, 


April  19,  1892. 

.     Denver,  Colo 
Denver,  Colo 
.     Denver,  Colo 
Denver,  Colo 
.     Denver,  Colo 
.    Hamilton,  N.  Y 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada 
Denver,  Colo 
.    Princeton,  111 
Denver,  Colo 
Dallas,  Tex 
Denver,  Colo 


College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


The  fitih  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  September  14, 
1892,  and  close  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April,  1893. 

FACUHTY. 

Wr.  F  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 
Geo.  J.  Hartung,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

J.  M.  Norman,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

W.  E.  Griswold,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Alva  H.  Sawins,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Charles  F.  Dodge, 

Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics  and  Obtundents. 

George  A.  Dille, 

Lecturer  on  Irregularities. 

A.  K.  WORTHINGTON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Henry  Sewall,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Meteria  Medica. 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Gibson,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

John  S.  Donaldson,  D.  D.  S., 

Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentist^-. 

Arthur  C.  Watson, 

Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

James  R.  Donaldson,  D.  D.  S., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Clinieal  Instructors. 

Drs.  W.  Smedley,   Dennis  Murray,   J.  H.  Beals, 
H.  A.  Fynn,  H.  P.  Kelley,  SI  D.  Fulton,  R.  B.  Weisser. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Academical  year  is  from  September  to  April. 

(1.)  An  entrance  examination  will  be  required  of 
all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  who  are  not 
able  to  present  a  diploma  from  a  high  school,  or  its 
equivalent.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  geography  and  elementary  physics. 
This  examination  meets  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 

(2.)  The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  and 
embraces  the  following  subjects: 

First  Year — Anatomy,  Dissection,  Physiology,  Materia 
Medica,  Chemistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Dental  Histol- 
ogy and  Microscopy,  Operative  Dentistry,  Laboratory 
Instruction,  Infirmary  Instruction,  Dental  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

Pass  examination  for  preferment  to  higher  grade. 

Second  Year — Anatomy,  Dissection,  Physiolog}', 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy,  Oral  Pathology 
and  Surgery,  Operative  Dentistr}7,  Prosthetic  Dentistry 
and  Metallurgy,  Laboratory  Instruction,  Infirmary  In- 
struction. 

Pass  final  examination  in  Anatomy,  Physiology 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry. 

Third  Year — Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Den- 
tal Histology  and  Microscopy,  Oral  Pathology  and  Sur- 
gery, Operative  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Met- 
allurgy, Laboratory  Instruction,  Infirmary  Instruction. 

Pass  final  examination  in  all  the  dental  subjects. 

(3.)  An  attendance  of  less  than  75  per  cent,  in  any 
class  will  not  be  recognized. 

(4.)  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  student  must  pass 
an  examination  in  the  several  subjects  of  study  for  that 
year  before  proceeding  to  the  succeeding  grade. 
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(5.)  Students  are  required  to  attend  the  class  on 
Anatomy,  Demonstrations  on  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  and  to  pass  the  same  exam- 
inations in  those  subjects,  as  the  regular  students  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

A  practical  demonstration  will  be  given  ever}'  week 
by  each  of  the  dental  professors.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  for  several  clinics  to  be  given  by  other  practitioners. 

The  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  the 
Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  will  be  in  attend- 
ance daily. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATING  DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL 

SURGERY 

(1.)  Before  graduation  the  student  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  Also  he 
must  have  attended  the  lectures  and  the  instructions  in 
the  Laboratory  and  the  Infirmary,  for  three  Academical 
years. 

(2.)  Each  candidate  must  present  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  operations  in  the 
mouth  performed  by  himself  in  this  College.  He  must 
also  take  up  at  least  one  artificial  case,  and  bring  his 
patient  before  the  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry.  He 
must  prepare  a  specimen  case  to  be  deposited  in  the 
College  Museum.  Both  of  these  cases  must  have  been 
executed  in  the  College. 

(3.)  Students  who  have  already  attended  one 
full  course  of  instruction  in  this  College,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  graduation  on  completing  a  satisfactory  at- 
tendance on  a  second  Winter  Term  and  passing  the 
final  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

(4.)  Any  applicant  who  has  attended  one  or  more 
courses  of  instruction  in  a  Dental  College  recognized  by 
the  National  Association  of  Dental  College  Faculties  will 
be  credited   with   the  same  and  admitted  to  the  second 
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or  third  terra  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  this  School;  pro- 
vided the  requirements  as  to  entrance  examination  be 
complied  with.  Such  a  candidate  for  graduation  must 
pass  an  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

(5.)  A  graduate  of  a  reputable  Medical  College  may, 
by  attending  in  this  College  for  two  academical  years  all 
the  dental  classes  and  instruction,  and  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination  in   those  subjects,  graduate  D.  D.  S. 

(6.)  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department,  who  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Medical  course  of  instruction,  can,  by  attendance  on  an 
additional  year  of  Medical  Studies  and  passing  the  final 
examination,  graduate  M.  D.  of  this  University. 

(7.)  The  first  and  the  second  and  the  final  examin- 
ations will  be  written  and  oral. 

A  thesis  will  not  be  required. 


SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES  FOR  WINTER  SESSION 


The  announcements  regarding  lectures  on  Anatomy, 
the  Demonstrations  on  Anatomy,  the  lectures  on  Phy- 
siology, Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  are  given  in  the 
Medical  Section  of  this  Catalogue. 

REGIONAL  (DENTAL)  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  these  lectures  attention  will  be  directed  to  those 
structures,  their  relations  and  functions,  that  specially 
pertain  to  the  sphere  of  Dental  practice,  as: 

Superficial  Anatomy  of  the  head,  fa~e  and  neck. 

The  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  and  the  osseous 
structure  as  a  whole — sutures,  fossae,  foramina,  etc. 

The  muscles  of  the  head,  face  and  neck. 

The  vascular  system,  and  the  distribution  of  nerves 
in  those  regions. 

The  various  glands — salivary,  mucous,  tonsillar, 
lymphatic. 
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The  functions  of  the  teeth  —as  in  mastication,  speech, 
expression. 

The  functions  of  the  several  structures — muscles, 
vessels,  nerves,  glands — already  considered  anatomically. 

A  general  description  of  the  process  of  digestion; 
and  the  influence  of  the  teeth,  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  intestines,  etc.,  in  re- 
lation thereto. 

DENTAL  HISTOLOGY  AND    MICROSCOPY. 

These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order: 

The  anatomical  classification  and  forms  of  teeth, 
temporary  and  permanent. 

The  histological  structure  of  hard  tissues:  Dentine, 
Enamel,  Bone,  Cementum. 

The  structure  of  the  soft  tissues:  Tooth  Pulp,  Peri- 
dental Membrane,  Periosteum,  Gum. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  :  The  origin,  struc- 
ture, metamorphosis  and  homologous  relations  of  the 
several  formative  organs. 

The  succession  of  teeth. 

The  development  of  the  jaws  of  man  :  Of  the  Ant- 
rum, Alveoli,  etc. 

The  methods  of  preparing  and  cutting  sections  of 
hard  structures  and  of  soft  tissues,  of  staining  and 
mounting,  will  be  practically  demonstrated. 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  microscope 
and  the  steriopticon.  By  means  of  the  latter  instrument 
the  actual  microscopical  structures  can  be  projected  upon 
the  screen. 

For  second-year  students  there  will  be  an  advanced 
course,  embracing  the  outlines  of  typical  dentitions,  etc., 
amongst  vertebrata. 

ORAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  SURGERY. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  these  subjects 
will  be  considered : 
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PATHOLOGY. 

Cells  and  Cellular  Pathology. 

Necrosis,  Atrophy,  Degeneration. 

Hypertrophy,  Tumors — simple  and  malignant. 

Anaemia,  Hyperemia,  Thrombosis,  Embolism. 

Inflammation  :     Inflammation  of  Special  Tissues. 

Termination  of  Inflammatory  Process. 

Erysipelas,  Septicaemia,  Pyaemia. 

Diseases  of  Teeth — Faulty  Structure,  Odontomes, 
Pathology  of  Dental  Caries  and  of  Diseases  of  Pulp. 

Diseases  of  Peridental  Membrane. 

Diseases  of  Gums. 

Diseases  of  Alveoli  Jaws. 

Diseases  of  Antrum. 

Diseases  of  Lips,  Cheeks,  Tongue,  Hard  and  Soft 
Palate. 

ORAL   SURGERY. 

The  treatment  of  the  several  diseases  enumerated 
above,  as  they  come  within  the  range  of  the  specialty, 
will  be  considered,  and  every  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
cases  in  the  infirmary  for  illustrating  and  for  demonsrat- 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
lectures. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

The  lectures  upon  this  branch  of  study  will  embrace 
the  following  subjects :  • 

Examination  of  the  mouth. 
General  condition  of  the  mouth. 
Different  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
Calculus — its  results  and  treatment. 
Dental  Caries — varieties,  causes,  treatment. 
Preparation  of  cavities. 
Filling  materials. 
Root  Filling. 
Alveolar  abscess. 
Extraction. 
Haemorrhage. 
Anaesthetics. 
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PROSTHETIC   DENTISTRY  AND  METALLURGY. 

Instruction  will  consist  of  practical  demonstration  as 
far  as  possible,  rather  than  theoretical  teaching  from  the 
rostrum,  and  come  in  the  following  order : 

PROSTHETIC    DENTISTRY. 

The  various  appliances  of  the  laboratory.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  components  of  the  materials  used  in  construc- 
tion of  the  several  plastic  bases  for  artificial  substitution. 

The  manipulation  of  the  abov^e,  including  the  taking 
of  impressions,  models;  of  flasking,  finishing,  etc. 

Typical  booth  forms ;  temperament  in  its  relation  to 
the  teeth  ;  and  both  these  considerations  as  aids  in  the 
selection  and  hamonious  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of 
substitution. 

Metallic  dies  and  counter  dies.  Methods  of  swaging 
and  general  manipulation  of  metal  base,  such  as  gold,  sil- 
ver, platinum,  etc.,  with  and  without  rubber  attachment. 

Demonstration  of  continuous  gum  dentures. 

Root  Crowning — Essential  conditions ;  preparation 
of  roots;  manipulation  incident  to  all  methods  in  gen- 
eral use. 

Bridge  Work — Descriptions  of  various  methods; 
and  demonstrations  of  many. 

METALLURGY. 

Description  of  various  metals  used  in  Dentistry; 
their  history  in  the  arts;  their  mineralogy  and  chemistry. 

Alloying,  and  its  effects. 

Amalgams — {Their  constituents  and  the  means  of 
analyses;  also  of  zinc  and  other  preparations  in  use — as 
plastic  filling  materials. 

Metallurgy  will  not  be  included  in  the  first  year's 
studies. 
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FEES. 

(all  fees  are  payable  in  advance.) 

Matriculation  (paid  on  entering)         .         .         .  $     5  00 
Full  Course  (one  year)     .....         100  00 

Dissecting  Room 5  00 

Graduation  Fee 30  00 

For  graduates  of  Medical  College  the  fee  is  $75,  not 
including  matriculation. 

The  graduation  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

The  College  of  Dental  Surgery  received  a  year  ago 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  College  Faculties  and  is  now  a  member  of  that 
body,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereto  belong- 
ing. 

Mr.  Haish,  of  Chicago,  with  munificent  liberality, 
has  provided  a  new  building,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  several  departments  of  the  University  hav- 
ing rooms  therein.  The  building  was  opened  in  1888. 
It  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  deep  basement,  having  a 
frontage  of  forty  feet  and  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet. 
The  front  elevation  of  the  Haish  Building  is  represented 
by  the  wood  cut  on  the  cover  of  this  Catalogue.  In  that 
portion  to  the  right,  with  the  smaller  entrance,  are  quar- 
tered the  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Schools. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  large  Lecture-room,  an  Amphi- 
theatre, Chemical  Laboratory,  Physiological  Laboratory, 
Museum,  Faculty-room  and  Library,  Dental  Infirmary, 
Dental  Laboratory,  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  Medical 
Dispensary,  Waiting-rooms,  etc.  The  Dissecting-room  is 
in  an  adjoining  building.  The  Faculties  have  made 
liberal  expenditures  in  fitting  up  and  providing  suitable 
appliances  and  apparatuses  in  the  several  laboratories. 

All  information  regarding  dental  studies  can  be  ob- 
tained from  George  J.  Hartung,  D.  S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Room  7,  Barth  Blk.,  Denver,  Colo. 


College  of  Pharmacy 


FACULTY. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  President  of  Faculty. 

J.  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Charles  M.  Ford,  Ph.  G., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

John  Kochan,  Ph.  G., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Joseph  P.  Kinley,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Microscopy. 

ALPHABETICAL    LIST 

OF    THE  TEACHING 

Colleges  of  Pharmacy  of  the  United  States 

Whose  Diploma,  conferring  the  title  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  (Ph.G.) 
is  granted  to  those  students  who,  besides  having  attended  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  have  had  four  years'  practical  experience  in 
compounding  and  dispensing  drugs  and  medicines  in  a  regular  estab- 
lished pharmacy. 

ALBANY  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Albany,  New  York. 
CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Chicago,  111. 
CINCINNATI  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
DENVER  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Denver,  Colo. 
ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Chicago,  111. 
KANSAS  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
LOUISVILLE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Louisville,  Ky. 
MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Baltimore,  Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Boston,  Mass.    . 
NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
PITTSBURGH  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ST.  LOUIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  SESSION  OF    1892-93. 

The  Denver  College  of  Pharmacy  enters  with 
the  coming  session  upon  its  fifth  annual  course. 

As  is  usual  with  the  founding  of  any  institution  of 
learning,  its  patronage  during  the  first  year  or  two  is  to 
a  certain  extent  complimentary,  often  giving  to  the  future 
a  brightness  which  is  unwarranted. 

These  auspicious  beginnings  at  times  are  followed  by 
reactions  which  often  prove  the  death-blow  to  the  enter- 
prise. 

This  institution  however,  not  only  met  with  a  cordial 
reception,  but  has  continued  to  grow  in  favor  from  its 
very  inception,  simply  because  it  filled  an  actually  exist- 
ing want,  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  is  of  a  most 
thorough  nature. 

If  such  an  institution  was  actually  needed  in  the 
four  years  of  its  existence,  what  must  its  future  be,  situ- 
ated as  it  is,  in  a  country  whose  immense  resources  have 
only  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  whose  population  is  annually  experiencing  an  un- 
precedented increase. 

In  the  rapid  strides  of  progress  our  country  is  taking, 
one  might  think  that  public  health  and  safety  would  be 
lost  sight  of;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

The  public  at  large  have  decreed  that  none  but  com- 
petent persons  should  be  allowed  to  dispense  medicines ; 
laws  have  accordingly  been  enacted  controlling  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy,  and  all  are  required  to  comply  with 
these  laws.  But  not  the  fear  of  the  laws  alone,  but  an 
inherent  desire  to  master  the  occupation  we  have  chosen 
for  a  calling  should  animate  every  young  pharmacist 
with  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  and  excellent 
facilities  which  only  a  college  of  pharmacy  can  offer  to 
those  wishing  to  perfect  themselves. 

Denver,  the  acknowledged  educational,  as  well  as 
commercial  center  of  the  West,  affords  unexcelled  oppor- 
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tunities  to  those  seeking  perfection  in  any  branch  of  art 
or  science,  and  especially  those  branches  which  appertain 
to  the  profession  of  Pharmacy. 

Denver  offers  additional  advantages  to  the  studious 
by  virtue  of  its  climate,  a  climate  that  cannot  be  excelled 
for  its  beneficial  effects  in  stimulating  mental  and  bodily 
vigor.  Students  whose  health  in  the  East  has  been  pre- 
carious, and  who  consequently  fall  behind,  find  here  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  their  classmates ;  and  what 
is  true  of  students  in  other  lines  is  true  of  students  in 
Pharmacy  who  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  their  studies 
because  of  enervating  surroundings. 

The  instruction  during  the  course  will  embrace 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Pharma- 
cognosy, and  Microscopy. 

Increased  facilities  have  been  procured  for  laboratory 
work  and  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry  and  practical  pharmacy. 

As  judicious  quizzing  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
students,  half  an  hour,  three  evenings  a  week,  of  each 
lecture  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  same.  In  fact 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  instruction  given 
the  students  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  views  on 
these  various  subjects. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

As  so  much  of  the  future  success  of  the  pharmacist  is 
dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  English 
branches  as  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examination,  or  present  evidence  of  attend- 
ance at  an  academy  or  high  school.  The  possession  of  a 
degree  in  one  of  the  liberal  arts  or  professions  will  exempt 
the  holder  from  examination.  To  those  not  possessing 
the  required  evidences  of  proficiency,  due  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  examination  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  term. 
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THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  departments : 

Chemistry — Including  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemi- 
cal Philosophy  and  Toxicological  Chemistry. 

Pharmacy — Including  Pharmacopoeias,  Pharmacal 
Nomenclature,  Metrology,  Pharmaco-Technology,  Phar- 
macal Chemistry  and  Dispensing  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica — Including  Therapeutics,  Inor- 
ganic and  Organic  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology  and 
Posology. 

Pharmacognosy — Including  Structural  and  System- 
atic Botany. 

Microscopy — Including  the  construction  of  the 
Microscope,  Micro-Botany  and  Pharmacal  Microscopy. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  preceded  by  a 
short  course  on  those  principles  of  Physics  having  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  science  of  Chemistry,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  student  of  Phar- 
macy. The  general  properties  of  matter  in  its  different 
forms  will  be  discussed,  followed  by  lectures  on  Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism, elucidated  by  experiment  wherever  possible. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry  will  be 
presented,  and  each  important  element  and  its  chief  com- 
pounds will  be  carefully  studied.  Their  occurrence  in 
nature,  physical  properties,  behavior  with  other  sub- 
stances, and  the  methods  for  determining  their  purity, 
will  receive  proper  attention. 

Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  relation  to  Pharmacy,  will 
engross  the  latter  portion  of  the  term.  The  practical 
bearing  of  the  science  on  the  every  day  requirements  of  the 
Pharmacist  will  be  given  first  consideration,  and  to  this 
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end  thepharmacopoeial  substances  and  compounds  will  be 
given  the  preference  in  description. 

PHARMACY. 

Prof.  Chas.  M.  Ford,  Ph.  G. 

The  course  in  this  department  will  open  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  its  origin  and  authority 
and  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  various  dispensa- 
tories. 

The  subject  of  Weights  and  Measures,  embracing  an 
explanation  of  the  construction  of  the  different  systems, 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  superior  advantage 
of  a  universal  decimal  system,  will  receive  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands. 

Appliances  for  estimating  weight  and  volume  will 
then  be  considered,  and  the  principles  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  conditions  which  affect  their  readings,  be  ex- 
plained. 

Specific  Gravity  and  its  application  in  Pharmacy 
will  be  made  plain  by  actual  demonstration  in  the  lecture 
room,  and  by  subsequent  operations  throughout  the 
course,  which  involve  its  application. 

The  various  operations  of  the  pharmacal  laboratory, 
such  as  comminution,  evaporation,  distillation,  filtration, 
dialysis,  etc.,  will  at  first  be  briefly  outlined  and  defined; 
a  more  detailed  description  of  each  process  to  be  given 
with  practical  demonstration,  in  considering  preparations. 

The  more  important  subject  of  Percolation,  or  Dis- 
placement, will  receive  special  attention,  and  will  be 
repeatedly  illustrated. 

Next  will  be  considered  a  typical  process  for  each 
class  of  the  Galencial  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, to  which  frequent  reference  will  be  made  in  sub- 
sequent lectures;  due  attention  being  paid  to  peculiar 
features  of  the  drug  employed. 

Following  this  the  official  and  unofficial  preparations 
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will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  chemical  classifica- 
tion or  groupings.  Without  any  fear  of  infringing  upon 
the  domain  of  chemistry,  the  reactions  and  chemical 
changes  in  these  properties  will  be  carefully  explained, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
same,  but  to  their  execution  by  the  dispensing  pharma- 
cist, when  found  necessary  or  profitable. 

The  "National  Formulary,"  a  work  of  such  excellent 
character  and  so  effective  in  checking  the  piratical  en- 
croachments upon  our  time-honored  profession,  that  it 
has  attained  a  position  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  our 
national  standard,  has  earned  at  our  hands  increased  at- 
tention. 

Pharmacal  assaying  and  the  application  of  Pharma- 
copoeia tests  of  strength  and  purity  will  be  taught  prac- 
tically as  well  as  theoretically  ;  and  an  idea  of  their  fre- 
quent use  and  relative  importance  duly  presented. 

The  concluding  lectures  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  Extemporaneous  and  Prescription  Pharmacy,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  the  many  little  problems,  phar- 
macal and  chemical,  in  the  path  of  the  dispenser. 

BOTANY,   MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACOGNOSY. 

Prof.  John  Kochan. 

The  principles  of  Botany  will  be  taught  by  lectures, 
and  objectively  by  means  of  the  herbarium. 

The  lectures  will  embrace  Morphology,  Histology, 
Physiology  and  Classification.  The  characteristics  of  the 
more  important  natural  orders,  and  their  medical  and 
pharmacal  uses,  will  be  explained.  The  lectures  will  be 
exemplified  by  specimens  illustrating  the  morphological 
variations  of  root,  stem,  leaf,  etc. 

The  blackboard  and  charts  will  be  called  into  fre- 
quent requisition- 

Materia  Medica  lectures  will  embrace  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Pharmacognosy.      The  official,  as  well  as  a 
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number  of  the  unofficial  drugs  in  common  use  will  be 
described  as  to  their  history,  properties,  identity,  medical 
use,  sophistication,  methods  of  determining  their  purity 
and  detection  of  adulterations ;  their  relative  importance 
in  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  determining  the  length  of 
time  devoted  to  each.  Toxicology  will  also  receive  its 
proper  share  of  attention. 

To  familiarize  the  students  with  the  appearance  of 
the  subjects  lectured  upon,  constant  demands  will  be 
made  on  the 

CABINET, 

containing  more  than  300  carefully  selected  specimens  of 

crude  drugs,  to  which  constant  additions  are  being  made. 

MICROSCOPY. 

Prof.  Joseph  Kinley,  M.  D. 

Microscopy  has  rendered  such  important  aid  to  the 
Pharmacist  that  its  study  and  practice  will  form  part  of 
the  requirements  of  this  College. 

The  course  of  Microscopy  will  consist  of  twelve  lec- 
tures. The  theory  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  more  important  accessory  apparatus, 
such  as  the  camera  lucida,  microtome,  micrometer,  etc., 
will  be  thoroughly  explained  and  demonstrated.  The 
study  of  the  cell,  its  modification  in  tissue  and  arrange- 
ment into  tissue  systems,  will  receive  special  attention. 

The  differentiation  of  tissues  by  chemical  means  and 
staining  fluids,  the  methods  of  hardening,  imbedding, 
section  cutting,  mounting  and  finishing  of  mounts,  will 
all  be  duly  considered. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope  in  the  dectection  of  adulterations  in 
articles  of  commerce,  etc. 

LECTURE  TERM. 

The  Annual  Lecture  Term  will  extend  over  a  period 
of  six  months,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
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1892,  and  ending  in  April,  1893.  Lectures  will  be  given 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week, 
and  will  continue  regularly  until  the  close  of  the  terra. 
Upon  legal  holidays  there  will  be  no  lectures,  nor  during 
the  week  intervening  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
day. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  degree  conferred  by  this  school  is  that  of  Grad- 
uate in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  Applicants  for  the  degree 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  attended 
two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which  may  have  been 
taken  at  some  other  reputable  college  of  pharmacy,  but 
the  last  of  which  must  have  been  taken  at  this  College. 
In  addition,  each  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  had 
at  least  four  years'  practical  experience  with  a  competent 
pharmacist  or  pharmacists,  and  furnish  satisfactory  cre- 
dentials to  that  effect,  and  must  have  paid  all  the  fees  of 
this  College  and  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  all  the  branches  taught. 

No  thesis  is  required. 

THE  SCHOLTZ  PRIZE. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Scholtz,  the  well-known  Denver  pharma- 
cist, has  made  provision  for  an  annual  prize,  consisting  of 
a  fine  compound  microscope,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
attaining  the  highest  general  average  at  the  final  exam- 
ination, provided  such  average  be  not  less  than  90  per 
cent. 

FEES  FOR  TUITION. 

Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  but  once,  but  ticket  re- 
quired each  session) $5  00 

Lecture  Tickets,  full  course,  (per  session)      .     .     .     50  00 
Laboratory  Fees  (according  to  time  spent  in  the 
Laboratory,  and  for  which  special  rates  in  each 
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department  will  be  furnished  upon  application 
to  the  professors  of  the  different  chairs)     .     .     10  00 
Graduation  Fee      .     .     • 10  00 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  the 
College  may  attend  further  courses  without  charge. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  to  be  taken  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  The  other  tickets  are  to  be  paid  for  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  term. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF   REFERENCE. 

While  a  few  text-books  only  are  required,  a  consider- 
able list  is  appended.  It  is  recommended  that  the  stu- 
dents purchase  at  least  the  first  named  book  appearing 
after  each  subject.  The  others  may  be  purchased,  and 
will  be  found  valuable  works  of  reference : 

Botany — Bastin's  College  Botany;  Gray's  Lessons  and 
Manual  of  Botany,  Coulter's  Flora  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Chemistry — AttfieloVs;  Bloxam's  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry,  Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Rem- 
sen's  Organic  Chemistry,  Muter's  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry, Witthaus'  Medical  Chemistry. 

Pharmacy — National  Dispensatory;  Remington's 
Pharmacy,  Rothers'  Beginnings  in  Pharmacy,  Procter's 
Pharmacy,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  Lyon's  Pharmaceutical 
Assaying. 

Materia  Medica — National  Dispensatory;  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory, Maisch's  Organic  Materia  Medica. 

Microscopy — Manton  Beginnings  with  the  Microscope; 
Frey,  Microscopical  Technology. 

Pharmacognosy — Fluckiger  and  Tschirsch's  Princi- 
ples of  Pharmacognosy. 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  College 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling  on 

JOHN  KOCHAN,  Secretary, 
Corner  Fifteenth  and  Larimer  Sts. 
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MATRICULATES,    1891-1892. 

Ernest  Jeledon  Bower,  ....        Gluey,  111 

Edgar  F.  Ford, Denver,  Colo 

William  P.  Hoopes, Otis,  Colo 

Harry  E.  Long, Denver,  Colo 

Jont  C.  Long, Denver,  Colo 

Millard  Harry  Mayers,     ....       Denver,  Colo 

Robert  Edgar  Miller, Fostoria,  0 

Charles  Clarence  Mozee,  ....  Geneva,  Neb 
P.  H.  Perkins,  ....  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
James  Barton  Rose,        .         .  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

George  E.  Sauer, Denver,  Colo 

Luther  F.  Smith, Denver,  Colo 

Charles  E.  Severn, Braddock,  Pa 


APPLICATION   FOR  MATRICULATION  TICKET. 


First,  middle,  and  last  name  must  be  written  in  full. 
Name, 

Date  of  birth, day, month,  18 

Where  from, State,  

Preceptor, 

Length  of  time  in  business, 

ist,  2d  or  jd  course  taken  ? 

Where  was  previous  course  taken  ? 

Was  Junior  examination  passed  ? 

Address  in  the  City, 


The  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 


Founded  July  4,  1889.    Organized  1892- 


FACULiTY. 


William  F.  McDowell,  A.M.,  S.T.B.  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 

Professor  of   Mental   and   Moral   Philosophy   and  Christian   Evidences. 
Lecturer  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.D., 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 

John  Robert  VanPelt,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B., 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology. 


IiECTUHE^S. 

LECTURERS.  SUBJECTS. 

The  Rev.  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  DD.,  L.LD., 

"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

The  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D.,  .    .  "The  Preacher  and  His  Work.1 
The  Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.D., "A  Working  Church.1 


HISTORICAL. 

This  school  was  projected  in  May,  1884,  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Iliff  Warren,  who  offered  the  trustees  of  Colo- 
rado Seminary  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
as  an  endowment  fund  "for  the  establishment,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  a  School 
of  Theology  for  the  better  preparation  and   education  of 
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persons  called  to  the  high  and  holv  office  of  the  Christian 
Ministry."  The  sole  condition  of  this  gift  was  that  an 
endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  secured 
from  other  sources,  the  income  of  which  should  be  for 
the  support  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver. July  4th,  1889,  Mrs.  Warren  having  full  confidence 
that  this  condition  would  be  met — as  it  has  since  been,  the 
endowment  of  the  chair  having  been  completed  by  Ex- 
Governor  John  Evans  in  1891 — the  promised  endowment 
was  made  at  once  available. 

At  the  same  time  Mr,  William  Seward  Iliff,  B.  S., 
offered  to  erect  within  three  years  a  suitable  building  for 
said  school  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  add  that  amount  to  its  endowment.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  building,  a  cut  of  which  appears  herewith, 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  June  8th,  1892. 

The  school  will  open  September  21st,  1892. 
i 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  three  years  in  length, 
covering  the  usual  fields  of  Exegetical,  Historical,  Bibli- 
cal, Systematic,  Practical  and  Comparative  Theology. 
The  methods  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
best  results,  and  to  this  end  text-books  and  lectures,  con- 
versations, discussions  and  the  "seminary"  method  will 
be  combined. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials 
as  to  their  personal  and  religious  character.  Persons  not 
holding  local  preacher's  license,  or  ordination  papers, 
must  present  such  testimonials  from  their  pastor,  presid- 
ing elder  or  quarterly  conference. 

Candidates  who  have  completed  the  classical  course 
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in  any  recognized  institution  are  admitted  to  the  Junior 
class  without  examination  upon  presentation  of  their 
diploma. 

Candidates  who  have  previonsly  been  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  a  reputable  college,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior 
class  upon  their  diploma  after  passing  an  examination  in 
Greek  equivalent  to  the  Greek  required  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

All  students  are  urged  to  make  the  most  thorough 
preparation  by  procuring  the  full  classical  course  before 
entering  the  School  of  Theology.  The  studies  in  the 
school  are  pursued  at  great  disadvantage  without  such 
previous  discipline.  Candidates  who  have  not  received 
either  of  the  degrees  named  may  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  instruction  by  giving  satisfactory  evidence 
of  fitness  to  pursue  the  studies  designated,  provided  they 
can  show  that  for  providential  reasons  they  cannot  wisely 
undertake  to  obtain  the  preliminary  preparation  before 
entering  the  school. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Theology  desiring  to  do  so 
may  pursue  any  select  studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  special  rates  of  tuition. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies  already 
passed  by  the  class  they  propose  to  enter,  or  present  a  cer- 
tificate from  another  School  of  Theology  where  the  same 
or  equivalent  work  has  been  done. 

Persons  whose  circumstances  clearly  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  full  regular  course  will  be  allowed  to 
take  a  special  course  of  one  or  two  years. 

Preachers  in  the  active  work,  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers or  other  Christian  workers  may  be  admitted  to 
special  classes  by  presenting  proper  testimonials  and  pre- 
paying the  appropriate  fees  as  special  students. 
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GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  will  be 
conferred  upon  such  graduates  of  approved  colleges  as 
shall  satisfactorily  complete  the  regular  course  in  the 
School  of  Theology.  Students  not  having  the  prelim- 
inary degree  who  have  completed  the  required  coarse  of 
study  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  receive  a  diploma  or 
certificate  of  graduation. 

STUDIES  IN   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  desiring  to  supplement  their  work  in  either 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  College  of  Music,  College  of 
Fine  Arts,  School  of  Law  or  School  of  Medicine,  can  do 
so  at  special  rates.  This  can  be  arranged  by  conference 
with  the  Deans  of  the  schools.  The  instructor  in  vocal 
music  has  had  long  experience  in  church  work  and  is 
prepared  to  give  special  instruction  in  the  line  of  sacred 
music. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  offers  many  features  of  special  attractive- 
ness to  students  of  theology.  It  is  possible  to  cover  part 
of  the  work  leading  to  this  degree  while  pursuing  studies 
in  the  School  of  Theology. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Climate. — Colorado  offers  unequalled  climatic  ad- 
vantages to  many  classes  of  people,  notably  those  suffer- 
ing from  or  threatened  with  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
throat.  It  has  proved  a  perfect  sanitarium  for  hundreds 
of  such.  Many  students  in  other  departments  enjoy  per- 
fect health  here,  after  failing  entirely  in  the  lower  alti- 
tudes and  damper  climates. 

Libraries. — The  Mercantile  Library,  the  Public 
Library,  the  University  Library,  the  School  of  Theology 
Library  and  numerous  private  libraries  are  open  to  all 
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students  of  the  School  of  Theology,  making  a  very  large 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  available. 

Reading  Rooms. — (1).  The  School  Reading  Room  will 
be  supplied  with  the  leading  papers  and  magazines.  (2). 
The  University  Reading  Room  is  already  so  supplied,  a  list 
being  given  in  the  appropriate  place.  The  Reading 
Rooms  of  the  Mercantile  and  Public  Library  and  that  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  abundantly  supplied  with  current  lit- 
erature. 

Lectures,  etc. — Denver  is  the  gateway  between  the 
East  and  West.  Many  of  the  leading  lecturers  of  the 
country  have  been  heard  here  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  University  itself  has,  within  the  two  years  just 
closed,  presented  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  the  follow- 
ing courses  of  lectures:  By  President  J.  W.  Bashford, 
Ph.  D.,  D.D,  six  lectures  upon  "  The  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
gion;" by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  six  lectures 
upon  the  following  topics  :  Hildebrand,  Dante,  Savona- 
rola, Loyola,  Pascal,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux;  by  Bishop 
H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,  ten  lectures  upon  "The  English 
Bible;"  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Hyde,  D.D.,  six  lectures  upon 
"Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern;"  by  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent, 
ten  lectures  upon  English  and  American  Literature; 
by  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.  M.,  five  lectures  upon 
Shakespeare,  and  by  Chancellor  W.  F.  McDowell  six  lec- 
tures upon  "The  Study  of  History"  and  six  upon  "The 
French  Revolution." 

Religious  Privileges. — Regular  devotions  are  held 
daily,  including  chapel  exercises  where  the  professors  are 
present  with  the  students.  The  churches  of  Denver  are 
noted  for  their  excellence.  The  several  denominations 
are  represented  here  in  strong  churches,  presided  over  by 
most  successful  preachers  and  pastors.  The  student  is 
expected  to  connect  himself  with  one  of  these  churches. 

For  Christian  Work.— The  Methodist  Episcoral 
Church  maintains  a  vigorous  and  growing  City  Mission- 
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ary  Society  which  furnishes  excellent  opportunity  for 
practical  work  in  city  evangelization.  Other  de- 
nominations also  maintain  such  missions.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  various  young  people's  societies  and  Sunday 
Schools  give  fine  openings  for  young  men  who  wish  to 
work  while  they  study.  Besides  these  will  be  many  op- 
portunities to  preach  in  mountain  towns,  mining  camps 
and  other  places,  where  men  meet  to  hear  the  Word  of 
Life. 

CHARGES. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  are  given  free  tuition  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology. Such  candidates  are  required  to  present  either  a 
local  preacher's  license  or  a  certificate  of  membership  in 
an  Annual  Conference. 

The  regular  tuition  in  the  School  of  Theology  (when 
not  provided  for  as  above)  is  twenty-five  dollars,  fifteen 
dollars  in  advance,  the  remainder  before  January  15.  All 
students  pay  ten  dollars  a  year  for  heating,  lighting  and 
care  of  public  rooms,  and  five  dollars  a  year  for  library 
and  lecture  fees.  These  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  matriculation  day.  Candidates  for  graduation 
must  pay  a  graduation  fee  of  ten  dollars,  which  must  be 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  as  early  as  May  1st. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

These  may  be  obtained  near  the  school  at  reasonable 
rates.  Opportunities  exist  for  the  formation  of  clubs,  in 
which  students  can  board  at  cost. 

FINANCIAL  AID. 

1.  Students  can  obtain  aid  to  a  limited  extent  from 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 
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2.  Each  conference  usually  has  a  society  organ- 
ized to  give  such  aid. 

3.  The  Bethel  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Bishop 
Warren,  amounts  to  about  $400  a  year,  and  is  for  the  aid 
of  needy  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

4.  Occasional  opportunities  occur  for  preaching  in 
Denver  and  elsewhere.  Christian  people  are  generous  to 
those  who  need  help  and  are  helping  themselves. 
Students  do  not  suffer  in  social  standing  by  reason 
of  being  obliged  to  earn,  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  own 
way  through  the  school. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  ON   SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Discipline  indicate  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  such  advantages  as  are  furnished 
by  this  School : 

"All  candidates  for  our  Ministry  are  earnestly  advised  to  attend 
one  or  more  of  the  Literary  or  Theological  Institutions  of  our  Church 
before  applying  to  an  Annual  Conference  for  admission  on  trial." 

"  Our  Theological  Schools,  whose  Professors  are  nominated  or 
confirmed  by  the  Bishops,  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  elders  and  pastors  to  direct  the 
attention  of  candidates  for  our  Ministry  to  the  advantages  afforded 
in  these  institutions. " 

"  A  Bishop  may  leave  without  appointment  a  preacher  on  trial, 
or  a  member  of  an  Annual  Conference  desiring  to  attend  any  of  our 
Literary  or  Theological  Seminaries,  whenever  he  shall  be  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Annual  Conference,  and  it  shall  seem  to  him  expe- 
dient ;  provided,  however,  that  the  time  thus  spent  in  school  shall  not 
count  on  that  required  for  probation  in  the  Annual  Conference." 


Course  of  Study, 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Exegeticai,  Theology— First  Year,— A.  Hebrew  Grammar; 
readings  in  Genesis  and  Exodus  ;  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature, 
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B.  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar ;  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Reading  of  a  Synoptic  Gospel,  John  and  Acts  ;  Lectures  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  History  of  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  Biblical  Geography. 

Historical  Theology. — Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation.  Old 
Testament  History. 

Systematic  Theology.— Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Meth- 
odology ;  Biblical  Theology  ;  New  Testament  Apologetics. 

Practical  Theology;  Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  Review  of  the  Ancient 
Pulpit ;  Physical  and  Vocal  Development  ;  Expiession  by  Voice  and 
Action  ;  Platform  Exercises  in  reading  Scriptures  and  Hymns  ;  Ex- 
ercises in  Sermon  Outlines  ;  Study  of  Simpson's  Yale  Lectures  ;  Beh- 
rends'  Philosophy  of  Preaching. 

Lectures  on  the  Obligation,  Working  Forces,  Inadequate  Meth- 
ods, True  Theory,  Successes,  Reflex  Benefits,  Obstacles,  History,  Geo- 
graphic Survey  and  Literature  of  Christian  Missions. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology. — A.  Deuteronomy  and  Psalms  ;  Sight- 
readings  in  Historical  Hebrew  ;  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  Semitic  Archaeology  ;  Characteristics  of 
Hebrew  Poetry. 

B.  Galatians  ;  Shorter  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles  ;  Lectures 
on  Hermeneutics  ;  Principles  of  Text  Criticism. 

Historical  Theology. — History  of  the  Reformation  ;  History 
of  Christian  Doctrines  ;  Patristics  ;  Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology.— Didactic  Theology  ;  Ethics,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Christian  ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.—  Homiletics  ;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit,  continued ;  Elocutionary  Exercises  ;  Studies  in  the  English 
Bible,  chiefly  its  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Speeches;  Expression, 
Platform  Exercises,  Extemporaneous  Address,  Bible  and  Hymn  Read- 
ing. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology. — A.  Amos,  Isaiah,  Daniel ;  Sight- 
reading  in  Historical  Hebrew;  Biblical  Aramaic;  Old  Testament; 
Theology. 

B.     Romans  and  Corinthians;  New  Testament  Theology. 

Historical  Theology. — Latest  Church  History;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches;  Ecclesiastical 
Statistics. 

Comparative  Theology.— Introduction  to  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions,   Comparative    Theology  and    the    Philosophy   of  Religion; 
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Special  Examination  of  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Indo- Aryan,  Chinese,  Greek  and  Teutonic  Religions  ;  Comparative 
Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations  ; 
Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology. — Pastoral  Theology ;  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Theory  of  Church  Work  (Sunday 
Schools,  Church  Charities,  Missions,  etc.) ;  Worship  ;  Review  of  the 
Pulpit  of  the  Present  Century  ;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching  ; 
Studies  in  the  English  Bible,  chiefly  Exposition  and  Bible  Readings  ; 
Platform  Exercises,  Addresses,  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading,  Sermon 
Delivery. 


The  School  of  Law. 


FflCUliTV. 


William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.  B., 

Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  and  lecturer  on  Corporation  Law. 

Joseph  C.  Helm,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights. 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mining  Law. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  and  Lecturer  on  the  Preparation  and 
Trial  of  Cases. 

Oscar  Reuter,  D.  C.  L., 

Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Wills  and  Administration. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  B.  S.,  LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Secretary  of 
the  Law  Faculty. 

George  C.  Manly,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Plead  - 
ing  and  Practice. 

William  A.  Moore,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Robert  J  Pitkin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

SPECIAL*    liECTUSB^S. 


George  W.  Allen,  Denver 

Lecturer  on  Receivers. 

Gustave  C.  Bartels,  Denver 

Lecturer  on  Examination  of  Titles  to  Real  Estate. 
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John  C.  Bell, 

lecturer  on  Injunctions. 

John  A.  Bentley, 

Lecturer  on  Mechanics'  and  Miners'  Liens. 

Julius  B.  Bissell, 

Lecturer  on  Quasi  Contracts. 

James  H.  Brown, 

Lecturer  on  Fixtures  and  Easements. 

David  V.  Burns, 

Lecturer  on  Judgments  and  Executions. 

Hugh  Butler, 

Lecturer  on  Conflict  of  Laws. 

William  W.  Dale, 

Lecturer  on  Pledges  and  Collateral  Securities. 

Thomas  H.  Edsall, 

Lecturer  on  Corporate  Bonds  and  Securities. 

Samuel  H.  Elbert, 

Lecturer  on  Public  International  Law. 

John  D.  Fleming, 

Lecturer  on  Federal  Crimes. 

Lewis  B.  France, 

Lecturer  on  Libel  and  Slander. 

Charles  E.  Gast, 

Lecturer  on  Eminent  Domain. 

Frank  C.  Goudy, 

Lecturer  on  Corporate  Trusts  and  Corporations. 

Julius  C.  Gunter, 

Lecturer  on  Public  Land  Law. 

Charles  Hartzell, 

Lecturer  on  Law  of  Banks  and  Banking. 

H.  N.  Haynes, 

Lecturer  on  Peculiarities  of  Colorado  Law. 

Charles  D.  Hayt, 

Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Limitations. 

Edward  L.  Johnson, 

Lecturer  on  Charitable  Uses. 

Henry  F.  May, 

Lecturer  on  Law  Regulating  Applied  Electricity 

Harper  M.  Orahood, 

Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law. 


Montrose 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Colorado  Springs 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Denver 
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Greeley 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
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Lafe  Pence, 

Lecturer  on  Law  of  Elections. 

Alfred  C.  Phelps, 

Lecturer  on  Trust  Deeds  and  Mortgages. 

Amos  J.  Rising, 

Lecturer  on  Practice. 

Dexter  T.  Sapp, 

Lecturer  on  Municipal  Indebtedness. 

John  F.  Shafroth, 

Lecturer  on  Law  of  Roads  and  Streets. 

Wilbur  F.  Stone, 

Lecturer  on  Mexican  Land  Grants. 

George  T.  Sumner, 

Lecturer  on  Law  of  Place. 

Robert  D.  Thompson, 

Lecturer  on  Law  of  Attachment  and  Garnishment. 

Joel  F.  Vaile, 

Lecturer  on  Railway  Law. 

John  M.  Waldron, 

Lecturer  on  Police  Power. 

Greeley  W.  Whitford, 

Lecturer  on  Law  of  Taxation  and  Assessment. 

Sylvester  G.  Williams, 

Lecturer  on  Law  of  Insurance. 


The  School  of  Law, 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Gunnison 
Denver 
Denver 
Durango 
Denver 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Denver 
Denver 


The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Denver  will 
open  for  the  admission  of  students  upon  the  third  day  of 
October,  1892. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  superior  facilities  of  a  school  of  law  for  impart- 
ing instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of  the  law  are 
now  generally  recognized.  Formerly  students  were  obliged 
to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  in  the  office  of  some  practi- 
tioner. Too  often  these  efforts  were  unaided  and  without 
intelligent  direction.     The  student  wandered  through  a 
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labyrinth  of  learning  only  to  emerge  with  vague  and 
much  confused  ideas  of  it  all. 

Some  still  contend  that  this  is  the  better  way  to  ac- 
quire the  attainments  necessary  for  success  at  the  bar. 
Those,  however,  best  qualified  to  judge  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts : 

"  The  time  has  gone  by  when  an  eminent  lawyer,  in 
full  practice,  can  take  a  class  of  students  into  his  office 
and  become  their  teacher.  Once  that  was  practicable, 
but  now  it  is  not.  The  consequence  is  that  law  schools 
are  now  a  necessity." — The  late  Chief-Justice  Waite. 

"  There  is  little,  if  any,  dispute  now  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  education  by  means  of  law  schools,  and  that  to 
be  got  by  mere  practical  training  or  apprenticeship  as  an 
attorney's  clerk.  Without  disparagement  of  mere  practi- 
cal advantages,  the  verdict  of  the  best  informed  is  in  favor 
of  the  schools. 

"  The  benefits  which  they  offer  are  easily  suggested, 
and  are  of  the  most  superior  kind.  They  afford  the  stu- 
dent an  acquaintance  with  general  principles,  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  be  otherwise  obtained ;  they  serve  to  re- 
move difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical phraseology,  and  they  as  a  necessary  consequence 
furnish  the  student  with  the  means  for  clear  conception 
and  accurate  and  precise  expression.  They  familiarize 
him  with  leading  cases,  and  the  application  of  them  to 
discussion.  They  give  him  the  valuable  habit  of  atten- 
tion, teach  him  familiar  maxims  and  offer  him  the  price- 
less opportunities  which  result  from  contact  and  generous 
emulation.  They  lead  him  readily  to  survey  the  law  as 
a  science,  and  imbue  him  with  the  principles  of  ethics  as 
its  true  foundation.  Disputing,  reasoning,  reading  and 
discoursing  become  his  constant  exercise;  he  improves 
remarkably  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  them,  and 
obtains  progress  otherwise  beyond  his  reach."—  Report  of 
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the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, August  21,  1879,  at  Sarator  a,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Bryce  in  "The  American  Commonwealth," 
attributes  the  superior  attainments  of  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  the  United  States  "to  the  extraordi- 
nary excellence  of  many  of  the  law  schools." 

Mr.  Heron,  of  Dublin,  in  his  work  on  the  "History 
of  Jurisprudence,"  declares  that  in  the  matter  of  legal 
reform  and  in  that  of  legal  authorship,  the  United  States 
has  surpassed  England,  and  he  attributes  the  fact  "to  the 
superior  legal  education  which  the  American  lawyers 
receive,  and  to  the  schools  of  law  established  throughout 
the  United  States." 

The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  so 
situated  as  to  afford  to  its  students  advantages  of  location 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  famous  the  world  over  on 
account  of  its  delightful  and  healthful  climate,  and  all 
recognize  the  important  bearing  of  good  health  upon  the 
mental  capacity. 

Coupled  with  this  advantage,  are  others  of  no  less 
importance. 

The  school  is  established  in  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant city  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school  are 
held  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State,  and 
five  District  Courts  and  the  County  Court  are  almost  con- 
stantly in  session.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  litigation  through  all  the  courts,  and  wit- 
ness the  forensic  contests  of  able  advocates. 

The  City  of  Denver  with  its  numerous  libraries  of 
general  literature  and  law,  its  lectures,  churches,  music, 
art,  manufactures  and  marts  of  trade,  offers  to  a  student 
many  educating  and  refining  influences  not  found  in  a 
smaller  and  less  active  city. 
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It  is  believed  to  be  most  advantageous  for  a  student 
to  attend  a  law  course,  or  a  considerable  portion  thereof, 
before  entering  a  practitioner's  office.  The  exercises  of 
the  school  are  so  arranged,  however,  that  a  student  may 
pursue  his  law  school  work  and  at  the  same  time  enter 
an  attorney's  office,  or  pursue  other  occupations  or  studies. 

Students  residing  in  the  South  or  East,  but  intending 
to  locate  ior  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  the  West, 
will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  taking  their  law  school 
course  near  the  field  of  their  future  labors. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  purpose  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  is 
to  furnish  such  facilities  for  legal  training  as  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  most  favorable  judgment  of  the 
profession. 

A  course  of  text-book  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
the  law  will  be  given  by  the  Associate  Professors.  This 
will  be  done  by  daily  recitations  of  the  students  upon 
lessons  previously  assigned,  together  with  such  exposition 
by  the  instructor  as  may  be  necessary.  A  study  of  the 
leading  cases  will  also  required.  This  course  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  in  all  the  important 
branches  of  the  law. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  at  least  eighteen  years  and  must 
pass  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  geography, 
English  grammar,  history,  composition  and  arithmetic. 
Graduates  of  universities,  colleges  and  high  schools  of 
recognized  standing  will  be  admitted  without  such  an 
examination. 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  condi- 
tionally, notwithstanding  they  may  be  deficient  in  some 
subjects,  in  case  such  deficiencies  are  not  so  considerable 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  to  disqualify  them 
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for  doing  the  work  of  the  junior  year.  But  all  such 
deficiencies  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  the  junior 
year. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be 
admitted  to  the  school  without  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion and  will  be  permitted  to  take  such  work  as  they  may 
desire,  provided  they  satisfy  the  professors  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  subjects  selected  that  they  are  qualified  to 
pursue  them  with  profit. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  regular  examination  for  admission  to  the  junior 
class  in  the  fall  of  1892  will  take  place  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 3d,  in  the  University  Building,  at  the  east  corner  of 
Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets,  beginning  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years.  Instruction 
will  be  by  text- books,  with  recitations,  such  expositions 
as  are  necessary  and  the  citation  of  leading  cases  and  by 
lectures. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course: 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

1.  Contracts — A  part  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Blackstone  will  first  be  studied  and  then  a  work  on  con- 
tracts will  be  taken  up  and  completed.  Two  recitations 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  The  Law  of  Real  Property — That  part  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone  relating  to  this  subject  will 
be  first  taken  up  and  then  some  work  on  real  property 
will  be  studied.  Two  recitations  a  week  until  April.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  course  on  conveyancing  and  the 
examination  of  titles. 

3.  Torts — Text- book  instruction.  One  recitation 
a  week  until  completed.     This  will  be  followed  by 
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4.  Criminal  Law — Text-book  instruction.  One 
recitation  a  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

5.  Civil  Law — Lectures.  Six  to  eight  during  De- 
cember. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

1.  Equity  Jurisprudence — Text-book  instruction. 
Two  recitations  a  week  from  October  to  February. 

2.  Mining  Law — Text-book  and  lectures.  Two  a 
week  from  February  to  May. 

3.  Wills  and  Administration — Lectures.  Two  a 
week  during  May. 

4.  Evidence — Text-book  instruction.  Two  recita- 
tions a  week  from  October  to  February. 

5.  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights — Lec- 
tures.    Two  a  week  during  February. 

6.  Law  of  Private  Corporations — Lectures.  Two 
a  week  during  March  and  April. 

7.  Federal  Jurisprudence — Lectures.  Two  a 
week  during  May. 

8.  Pleading  and  Practice — Text-book  instruction 
and  lectures.     One  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  may  be  modified  during 
the  coming  year  by  giving  to  the  Juniors  lectures  upon 
Mining  and  Irrigation  Law. 

COURSES  BY  SPECIAL   LECTURERS. 

The  lectures  will  succeed  each  other,  as  near  as  may 
be,  in  the  following  order : 

Trust  Deeds  and  Mortgages. 

Pledges  and  Mortgages  of  Personal  Property. 

Mechanics'  and  Miners'  Liens. 

Quasi  Contracts. 

Insurance. 

Railway  Law. 

Libel  and  Slander. 

Federal  Crimes. 
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Eminent  Domain. 
Fixtures  and  Easements. 
Public  Land  Law. 
Mexican  Land  Grants. 
Examinations  of  Titles  to  Real  Estate. 
Municipal  Law : 

1.  Roads  and  Streets. 

2.  Taxation  and  Assessment. 

3.  Remedies  to   correct,   prevent   and   redress 

illegal  corporate  acts. 

4.  Municipal  Indebtedness. 

5.  Law  of  Elections. 
Police  Power. 
Receivers. 
Injunctions. 
Charitable  Uses. 

(Law  regulating  Applied  Electricity.) 
Corporate  Bonds  and  Securities. 
Corporate  Trusts  and  Combinations. 
Banks  and  Banking. 
Conflict  of  Laws. 
Public  International  Law. 
Law  of  Place. 
Constitutional  Law. 
Constitutional  Limitations. 
Preparation  and  Trial  of  Cases. 
Attachment  and  Garnishment. 
Judgemnts  and  Executions. 
Suggestions  about  Practice. 
Peculiarities  of  Colorado  Law. 

LIBRARIES. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  stu- 
dents are  entitled  to  use  the  Supreme  Court  library.  This 
library  is  a  large  and  well  selected  one  of  more  than 
7,000  volumes,  and  contains  the  leading  text-books,  the 
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statutes  and  reports  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  all  the 
States  and  a  large  collection  of  English  and  Canadian 
reports. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  courts,  presided  over  bv  some  member  of  the 
Faculty,  will  be  frequently  held  during  the  year.  Stu- 
dents are  also  recommended  to  form  clubs  among  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  of  law  and 
politics.     Quiz  clubs  will  also  be  found  advantageous. 

HOURS  OF  CLASS-ROOM  WORK. 

Regular  recitations  of  one  hour  each  will  be  held  in 
the  evening  of  each  week  day  except  Saturday. 

Following  the  recitations  several  lectures  a  week  by 
the  special  lecturers  will  be  given. 

TERMS  OF    GRADUATION. 

Students  who  have  received  the  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion, performed  all  required  exercises  and  passed  the  regu- 
lar examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty,  are 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Upon  the 
final  examination  students  must  be  prepared  upon  all  the 
subjects  of  the  course,  including  the  lectures  by  the 
special  lecturers. 

Students  hereafter  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  class  of  which 
they  become  members. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  have  passed 
satisfactory  examinations,  will  receive  an  official  certifi- 
cate of  the  work  done  by  them. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Matriculates  in  the  School  of  Law  are  entitled,  with- 
out extra  charge,  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Medicine. 
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FEES. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $75  per  year,  payable  one-half  at 
the  beginning  and  the  other  half  at  the  middle  of  the 
year.  In  special  cases  other  arrangements  may  be  made 
by  the  Faculty  upon  proper  showing. 

A  fee  ot  $5  to  cover  the  expense  of  graduation,  de- 
grees, etc.,  is  charged  to  each  person  taking  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  before  the  degree  is 
conferred. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Lucius 
W.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Law,  Denver,.  Colo. 

STUDIES  IN   OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Schools  of  Theology,  Law 
and  Medicine,  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  can 
take,  without  extra  cost,  a  limited  number  of  studies  in 
any  of  those  schools. 


Calendar, 


1892. 

October  3.     Examination  for  admission  to  Junior  Class, 
Monday. 

October  4.     School  Year  begins,  Tuesday. 

November  8.     Election  Day,  holiday,  Tuesday. 

November  24.     Thanksgiving  Day,  holiday. 

December  24.     Christmas  holidavs  begin,  Saturday. 
1893. 

January  7.     Christmas  holidays  end,  Saturday. 

February  22.     Washington's  Birthday,  holiday,  Wednes- 
day. 

June  7.     School  Year  ends,  Wednesday. 

September  28  and  29.      Examinations  for   admission   to 
advanced  standing,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

September  30.      Examination  for  admission   to   Junior 
Class,  Saturday. 

October  2.     School  Year  begins,  Monday. 


College  of  Fine  Arts. 


FACULiTY. 


William  F.  McDowell,  Chancellor. 
Preston  Powers, 

Sculpture. 

Ida  de  Steiguer, 

Drawing,  Life  and  Casts. 

George  W.  Platt, 

Painting. 

John  R.  Henderson, 

Design  and  Wood  Carving*. 

EVENING   DRAWING   CLASS. 

Howell  T.  Pershing,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Harriet  McCreary  Shaw, 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing. 

The  Denver  School  of  Fine  Arts  was  established  at 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Denver  in  1880.  It 
has  steadily  grown  in  strength  and  usefulness,  until  it  is 
now  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  important  Art 
School  of  Denver. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  have  assigned  for  its 
exclusive  use  No.  1330  Arapahoe  street.  The  rooms  of 
this  building  are  large,  well  lighted,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department,  and  afford  every  facility 
for  thorough  and  earnest  study  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  fine  arts. 

The  addition  of  another  story  to  the  present  build- 
ing, which  is  now  in  contemplation,  will  give  to  the  de- 
partment an  abundance  of  room  for  art  collections. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to 
University  Park,  it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the 
Art  Department,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary  it  has  been  placed 
under  a  Board  of  Control,  with  the  view  of  more  thor- 
ough and  enlarged  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  formerly  taught, 
a  "  School  of  Design  "  and  a  Night  School  will  be  inau- 
gurated during  the  coming  year.  The  object  of  this 
Department  of  the  University  is  instruction  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  pictures,  statuary 
and  other  works  of  art,  and  whatever  else  may  be  of 
artistic  interest  and  appropriate  for  a  Public  Gallery  and 
Art  Museum;  and,  in  general,  the  promotion  by  all  pro- 
per means  of  aesthetic  or  artistic  education. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


Mrs.  John  Evans,  President. 

Mrs.  Frank  Church,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Edward  King,  Secretary. 

Ex-Gov.  S.  H.  Elbert. 

Mr.  Harvey  Young. 

Mrs.  William  Byers. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Eicholtz. 

Miss  Ellen  Warren. 

Gen.  P.  W.  Woodbury. 

*Miss  Cornelia  Lunt. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Long. 

^Chairman  Lecture  Committee. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION. 


The  school  is  fully  equipped  with  models,  fine  casts 
from  the  antique,  etc. 

Students  are  allowed   to  work   every   day,  if  they 
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desire,  and  will    receive   instruction   as   notified   in   the 
program. 

Students  entering  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  will  be 
made  a  reduction  for  time  lost. 

The  Art  School  building  has  but  two  stories  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  expected  to  add  a  third,  as  shown  in  the  cut 
in  circulars,  during  the  coming  year.  This  floor  will  be 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

All  finished  work  must  be  left  in  the  School,  or  if 
removed  by  permission,  must  be  returned  for  the  Annual 
Exhibition.  * 

All  breakages  of  casts,  or  damage  to  art  rooms,  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil. 

The  Prizes  for  '92  and  '93  are  as  follows:  To  best 
full  length  nude,  one  year's  tuition  in  any  class  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  may  choose;  to  best  Antique,  $30  in 
tuition;  to  best  Elementary,  $25  in  tuition;  Juvenile 
class,  under  14,  $10  in  money. 

A  course  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  is  being 
planned  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  Edith  M.  Miller  prizes  of  $30.00  and  $20.00  in 
sculpture. 
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CALENDAR— 1892-93. 


First  term  begins     . 

First  term  ends    . 

Second  term  begins 

Second  term  ends 

Third  term  begins  . 

Third  term  ends 

Exhibition  of  students'  work  . 


.     September  7th 

December  21st 

January  4th 

.     March  29th 

March  29th 

June  7th 

June  5th,  6th,  7th 


Note. — All  communication  in  regard  to  the  school 
should  be  addressed, 

Denver  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

1330  Arapahoe  Street. 


Conservatory  of  Music. 


FACULTY. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 
George  F.  Brierley,  Dean, 

Vocal  Instructor,  Director  of  Chorus,  Instructor  in  Solfeggio. 

Henry  Houseley,  F.  (J.  0., 

Instructor  in  Piano,  Organ  and  Theory. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Hyde, 

Instructor  in  Piano. 


No  art  is  more  generally  studied  than  music,  while 
among  its  instructors  the  widest  possible  differences  exist 
as  to  methods.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  to  make 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  a  medium  for  a  thorough 
musical  education  on  a  broad  and  substantial  basis. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Brierley,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Vocal  Department  the  past  year,  will  still  continue 
as  Vocal  Instructor  and  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  His  services  have  met  with  such  appreciation 
that  he  has  been  appointed  Choir  Instructor  in  the  Trin- 
ity M.  E.  Church,  of  Denver,  and  serves  also  as  tenor 
in  the  solo  quartet.  His  system  of  instruction  is  plain 
and  yet  scientific,  enabling  pupils  to  understand  every 
principle  of  the  vocal  art,  and  giving  them  possession  of 
a  method  which  preserves  and  beautifies  the  voice,  re- 
moving all  wrong  vocal  effort  and  developing  nature's 
form,  giving  ease  and  comfort  in  the  use  of  the  voice. 

Mr.  Henry  Houseley,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Organists,  London,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  advanced 
pupils  in  piano,  organ  and  theory,  will  continue  at  the 
head  of  these  departments.  Mr.  Houseley  has,  since  his 
connection  with  the  University,  been   elected  to  the  posi- 
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tion  of  Organist  at  St.  John's  Cathedral,  of  Denver,  a 
worthy  testimonial  to  his  ability  as  organist  and  teacher. 
He  inspires  in  his  pupils  a  love  for  music,  an  earnest 
desire  to  know,  and  power  to  express  what  it  should  say 
to  the  listener.  As  a  theorist,  his  own  compositions  which 
are  sung  by  the  large  choirs  of  Denver,  attest  his  ability 
in  this  much  neglected  line  of  study  for  vocalist  and 
instrumentalist. 

Miss  Minnie  Hyde  has  been  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
Piano  Department.  Of  her  work  as  pianist  the  Denver 
Music  and  Drama,  in  its  issue  of  February  7,  1891,  says: 
"Miss  Hyde  certainly  reached  a  high  artistic  level  in  her 
rendition  of  this  masterpiece  (Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C  minor),  and  whether  in  the  brilliant  execution  of  the 
first  movement,  the  tender  legato  of  the  second,  or  the 
massive  arpeggio  work  of  the  third,  each  and  all  showed 
the  true  artist."  Miss  Hyde  will  aim  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Conservatory,  viz:  that  music  means 
something,  and  will  aim  to  develop  in  the  pupil  what  she 
already  possesses  herself,  a  true  interpreting  spirit,  which 
enables  the  performer  not  only  to  please  the  ear,  but  also 
satify  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  acquiring  of  the  knowledge  or  art  of  using  the 
voice  requires  a  teacher  with  a  system  as  thoroughly 
scientific  as  is  used  by  the  very  best  teachers  of  any  of 
the  manual  arts.  There  must  be  perfect  mastery  of 
principles  and  formulas,  control  of  muscular  forces  and 
development  of  the  mental  powers  in  the  student  on  as 
broad  a  scale  for  the  phonetic  art,  as  is  required  for  any 
of  the  sister  arts  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal 
education.  To  know  how  an  effect  is  produced,  to  be  able 
to  produce  such  effect  at  will,  to  know  what  are  the 
secret  sources  of  proper  breath  control,  power,  execution, 
quality  and  expression,  these  are  all  possible  to  the  stu- 
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dent  of  vocal  art  of  to-day  ;  and  while  the  teacher  should 
not  try  to  make  an  anatomist  out  of  a  vocalist,  ye^  there 
are  forces,  muscles,  conditions,  that  can  be  controlled  by 
proper  thinking,  evidenced  by  proper  feeling  and  put 
into  operation  by  the  will  of  the  singer,  and  no  one  is 
thoroughly  equipped  as  a  vocalist  until  the  factors  of  the 
voice  are  as  truly  employed  in  their  mission  to  produce 
tone,  touch,  color,  in  song  rendition,  as  the  finger,  arm 
and  wrist  muscles  of  the  pianist  are  in  an  instrumental 
rendition. 

VIOLIN— ORCHESTAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

There  is  not  a  class  of  musicians  that  would  not  be 
benefited  by  an  increased  number  of  string  instrument 
players.  It  supplies  the  pianist  with  the  means  of 
performing  some  of  the  finest  works  of  musical  art. 
Accompanists  who  can  sing  or  play  a  string  instrument 
(which  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  voice)  will  be  in 
greater  demand  because  they  will  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  soloists,  and  thus  assist  them.  To  the  organist  the 
study  of  instrumental  effects  is  indispensable,  and  to  the 
composer  it  would  afford  opportunity  for  more  frequent 
and  adequate  performance  of  his  works.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  there  is  no  surer  means  of  developing 
the  ear,  impressing  rhythm  and  gaining  clear  and  accurate 
phrasing  than  by  the  study  of  stringed  instruments,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  field  of  musical  literature  which  is 
open  to  this  class  of  musicians  in  the  line  of  solos,  trios, 
quartettes,  etc. 

THE    PIANOFORTE. 

To  the  musical  student,  whatever  branch  of  the  art 
may  be  chosen,  practical  or  theoretical,  the  study  of  the 
pianoforte  is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  successful  pianist  must 
possess  two  joint  and  important  elements,  viz :  The  Me- 
chanical and  Emotional.     While  giving  the  former  its 
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due  share  of  attention,  the  student  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  latter  very  essential  quality.  These  two  features,  if 
properly  encouraged,  will  culminate  in  a  sound  and 
harmonious  balance  between  mind  and  matter,  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  in  these  days  of 
empty  and  vapid  digital  display,  much  to  be  deprecated. 
It  will  be  the  earnest  effort  of  the  teachers  of  this  depart- 
ment to  train  their  pupils  on  broad  lines,  to  foster  a  taste 
for  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  mechan- 
ical aspects,  and  help  to  develop  a  school  of  pianists, 
notably  alike  for  its  earnest  thinkers  as  well  as  its 
brilliant  performers. 

THE  ORGAN. 

This  giant  among  musical  instruments  forms  an 
important  feature  in  musical  education  of  the  present 
day.  Essentially  an  instrument  of  the  church,  its  study 
ought  to  exercise  that  thought  and  thoroughness  which 
— from  its  dignified  position  in  the  sacred  offices  of  public 
worship — it  naturally  demands.  A  preparatory  course 
on  the  piano  is  necessary,  and  greatly  facilitates  progress 
an  the  "  King  of  Instruments." 

HARMONY  AND  MUSICAL  ANALYSIS. 

The  study  of  the  above  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.  What  a  deplorable  condition  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  grammar  of  one's  art!  The  want  of  this  knowledge 
among  so-called  musicians  is  amazing.  Let  the  student 
give  a  fair  proportion  of  time  to  this  indispensable  sub- 
ject, and  he  will  learn  to  interpret  and  appreciate  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  with  a  sevenfold  increase  of 
intellectuality  and  enjoyment. 

TUITION. 

PREPARATORY   COURSE   (PIANO). 

ist  Term,    2d  Term,    3d  Term, 
16  Weeks.  13  Weeks,  it  Weeks. 

Private  lessons,  one  half  hour  per  week $  8  00      $  6  50      $  5  50 

"  "        two  lessons  per  week 16  00         13  00         11  00 
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ADVANCED   COURSE   (PIANO). 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week $16  oo      $13  00      $11  00 

"  "        two  lessons  per  week 32  00        26  00 L      22  00 

HARMONY,  THEORY,  COUNTERPOINT,  MUSICAE  FORM  AND  COMPOSITION 

Private  lessons,  One-half  hour  per  week $16  00    $13  00    |n  00 

"  "         two  lessons  per  week 3200       2600       2200 

VOCAE  DEPARTMENT. 

Terms  j or  One  Month. 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week $  6  00 

"  "        two  lessons  per  week 12  00 

Organ,  harmony,  (in  class)  ensemble  (orchestra)  and   chorus 
pupils  at  special  rates. 

Address,  Mr.  George  F.  Brierley,  Dean, 

Corner  14th  and  Arapahoe  Sts., 

Denver,  Colo. 


School  of  Manual  Training, 


Wm.  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Chancellor. 


Instructor  in  Joinery,  Turning,  Forging,  Pattern-Making  and  Drawing. 

(Instruction  in  Languages,  Sciences,  Mathematics, 
etc.,  is  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts.) 

Experience  in  the  East  has  proven  that  manual 
training  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  high- 
school  course.  Its  educational  value  is  equal  to  many  of 
the  purely  mental  studies.  In  drawing-room  or  shop, 
the  student  is  forced  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  This 
cultivates  independence  of  thought.  Manual  training 
tends  to  develop  the  student  symmetrically.  The  Man- 
ual Training  School  graduates  are  taught  to  use  both 
head  and  hands.  Many  men  mistake  their  calling 
merely  because  they  do  not  know  which  vocation  to  se- 
lect, and  so  take  hold  of  the  first  thing  which  comes  to 
hand,  regardless  in  a  great  measure  for  personal  fitness 
or  ability.  In  the  manual  training  course  the  student 
receives  elementary  instruction  in  a  variety  ot  trades,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  discover  which  one  he  has  a  fitness  or 
taste  for.  He  learns  to  appreciate  a  piece  of  handiwork 
well  done,  and  the  intelligence  and  skill  required  to  do 
it,  and  thus  is  cultivated  a  higher  appreciation  of  skilled 
labor  and  of  the  laborer.  The  mistaken  idea,  too  far 
prevalent,  that  manual  labor  is  mere  exercise  of  brawn 
without  brain,  is  overcome.  Thus  many  intelligent 
men  will  be  induced  to  take  up  some  mechanical  pursuit, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  good  men,  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  entering  upon  any  of  the  overcrowded  and  less- 
paid  professions  or  clerkships  now  regarded  as  more 
genteel. 

In  the  Manual  Training  School  there  is  no  attempt 
made  at  teaching  a  trade,  for  time  is  too  limited,  but  the 
fundamental  principles  are  taught  of  several  trades.  In 
the  manufactory,  the  apprentice  is  kept  on  a  single  pro- 
cess for  an  indefinite  time  after  he  can  perform  it  well, 
because  it  pays  the  employer ;  but  in  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  the  student  is  given  another  task  as  soon  as 
he  can  perform  the  first  one  reasonably  well.  Thus  the 
student  acquires  a  greater  skill  in  much  less  time  than 
the  apprentice. 

No  articles  are  manufactured  for  sale.  It  is  "the 
cultured  mind,  the  skilful  hand,"  which  we  put  upon 
the  market. 

During  the  past  year  the  Sloyd  System  was  intro- 
duced in  a  limited  degree.  This  provides  for  instruction 
of  a  new  elementary  kind  for  younger  pupils.  The  emi- 
nent success  of  this  movement  elsewhere  leads  us  to 
expect  its  greater  development  here.  Accordingly  the 
authorities  are  in  correspondence  with  several  teachers 
who  are  experts  in  this  line.  Later  announcements  will 
be  made. 

DETAILS   OF  SHOP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  studies  are  not  optional,  but  are  to  be  taken  by 
the  students  in  accordance  with  the  course  as  shown 
below.  The  shop  instruction  is  given  similarly  to  labor- 
atory lectures.  The  instructor  at  the  bench,  machine 
or  anvil,  executes  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class  the 
day's  lesson,  giving  all  needful  information,  and  at  times 
using  the  blackboard.  The  students  make  notes  and 
sketches  (working  drawings),  and  questions  are  asked  and 
answered  that  all  obscurities  may  be  removed.  The 
class  then  proceeds  to  the  execution  of  the  task,  leaving 
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the  instructor  to  give  additional  help  to  those  who  need 
it.  At  a  special  time  the  lesson  ceases.  When  the  Work 
is  finished  it  is  brought  in,  commented  on   and   marked. 

COURSE  OF   COMBINED  STUDY  AND  TRAINING. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Drawing— Free-hand  and  Mechanical,  and  Lettering. 
Shop  work— Carpentry,    Joining,    Jig  sawing,    Carving,    Proper 
Care  and  use  of  Tools. 

f  Algebra.  f  Algebra.  f  Algebra, 

^t  History.  \  History.  3'   (Botany: 

Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  History  or  Botany. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Drawing — Projection,    Geometrical,    Water    Coloring   in    Flat 
Washes,  Intersection  and  Development  of  surfaces. 

Shop- work — Wood-turning,  Moulding,  Patterm  making. 

{Plane  Geometry.      i  Plane  Geometry.  f  Plane  Trigonom'y. 

Rhetoric.  2    •!  Elementary  Geology.  3.  -j  Civil  Government. 

English  (2).  I  English  (3).  I  English  (1). 

Latin  (Caesar  and  Vergil)  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Rhetoric  and 
English. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Drawing — Projection  of  Shadows,  Architectural. 
Shop-work  —  Forging,    Welding,     Tool-making,     Tempering, 
Brazing. 

{Physics  (3).  r  Physics  (3).  f  Physics  (3). 

English  History.     2.  -j  Higher  Algebra.      3.  -j  Amer.  Literature. 
German  Grammar.       (  German  Grammar.      (  German  Grammar. 
Latin  (Vergil  and  Cicero)  may  be  taken  in  First  and  Third 
Terms  in  place  of  English  History  and  American  Literature. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Drawing — Machine  Details,  Water  Coloring,  Drawing  of  Project. 
Machine   Shop-work — Drilling,    Planing,    Turning,    Chipping, 
Filing,   Scraping,  Study   of    Machine,   Care  of   Steam   Engine  and 
Boiler,  Construction  of  Project. 

f  Surveying  and  Solid      f  Mathematical  Re-  f  Higher       Equa- 

!      Geometry.  2   j      view.  J      tions. 

'  1  Chemistry.  '   j  Chemistry,  Organic.3'  j  Zoology. 

[  French  Grammar.  [  French  Grammar.  [  French   Gram'r. 

German  may  be  taken  in  place  of  French. 

The  shops  have  all  been  newly  arranged  and  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  improved  tools  and  appliances. 
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The  wood-working  shop  has  benches  and  conveniences  for 
128  students.  The  forging  shop  is  equipped  with  the 
Buffalo  forges  and  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan  and  forced 
draught.  The  machine  shop  has  received  some  of  the 
Putnam  Machine  Co.'s  most  approved  machinery.  One 
of  C.  B.  Rogers'  scroll  saws  has  been  placed  in  the  wood- 
working shop  for  use  by  the  carpentry  and  pattern-mak- 
ing classes. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  six- 
teen, thirteen  and  eleven  weeks  respectively. 

Regular  annual  reports  are  made  to  parents  of  the 
standing  of  the  students. 

TUITION. 

Manual  Training $40  per  year 

Combined  Course 80  per  year 

Manual  Training  and  College  or  College  Pre- 
paratory         80  per  year 

All  bills  are  payable  by  the  term  in  advance. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  school,  apply 

to 

Principal. 

At  Haish  Manual  Training  School,  corner  Fourteenth 
and  Arapahoe  Streets. 


Business  College  and  College  of  Short-Hapd. 


Wm.  P.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Chancellor. 
Benj.  A.  Farnham, 

Dean  and  Principal  of  the  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand. 

H.  S.  Philips,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Business  College. 

George  A.  Wilson, 

Instructor  in  Business  College. 

*Ella  J.  Burns, 

Assistant  in  Business  College. 

Gertrude  F.  Farnham, 

Preceptress,  College  of  Shorthand. 

*E.  L.  Cook, 

Assistant  in  College  of  Shorthand. 

John  Hipp,  A.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Economics. 

John  E.  Harper,  A.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 


The  University  Business  College,  located  in  the 
Haish  building,  corner  14th  and  Arapahoe  Streets,  is 
provided  with  the  finest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped 
rooms  of  any  school  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  The  com- 
modious apartments  which  have  been  recently  planned 
especially  for  the  convenience  and  health  of  the  pupils, 
are  furnished  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the 
business  of  teaching  mercantile  branches. 

This  department  of  the  University  of  Denver  has  for 
its  object  the  special  training  of  young  men  and  women 
for  the  successful  performance  of  the  many  and  varied 
duties  of  a  mercantile  life. 

It  provides  the  student  with  the  very  best  facilities 

*  Add  these  names  to  the  Faculty  of  1892-98  in  front  of  catalogue. 
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for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  modern 
methods  of  carrying  on  mercantile  pursuits. 

Prof.  Benj.  A.  Farnham,  who  has  most  efficiently 
conducted  the  College  of  Shorthand  during  the  past  year, 
has  assumed  the  principalship  of  both  schools.  Prof. 
Farnham's  long  and  successful  career  in  Comer's  Com- 
mercial College,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  over  twenty-six 
thousand  young  people  have  been  fitted  for  the  business 
world,  has  won  for  him  a  reputation  second  to  none  in 
the  country.  The  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in 
this  institution  differ  widely  from  those  in  common 
vogue  in  most  business  colleges,  where  mere  theory 
teachers  are  employed,  who  have  only  the  text-books  for 
their  guides.  Prof.  Farnham  is  ably  assisted  in  his  work 
by  experienced  teachers  of  liberal  education,  who  are  all 
specialists  in  their  professions,  and  who  have  been  select- 
ed after  most  thorough  and  critical  searching  for  the  best 
talent;  and  their  experience,  both  in  business  and  in 
teaching,  enables  them  to  curtail  the  students'  course 
very  materially,  cutting  out  all  unnecessary  work  and 
having  them  give  their  whole  energy  and  study  to  the 
essential  and  practical  parts  of  the  course. 

Never  before  has  the  University  of  Denver  been  able 
to  offer  to  young  people  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
business  education,  such  excellent  opportunities.  Every- 
thing that  money  and  experience  can  do  to  bring  this 
school  to  the  front  rank  has  been  provided,  and  we  can 
justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  thoroughly 
equipped  commercial  school  in  the  West. 

THE   COMMERCIAL    COURSE   OF   STUDY 

embraces  the  following  branches : 

Single  and  Double-entry  Bookkeeping,  Expert  Com- 
mercial Calculations,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commer- 
cial Law,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Correspondence 
by  Dictation,  Practical  Grammar  and  Composition,  Spell- 
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ing,  Defining,  Abbreviating,  Business  Writing,  Punctua- 
tion, Banking,  Business  Papers,  Business  Practice  and 
Business  Economics. 

COLLEGE   OF   SHORTHAND    AND   TYPEWRITING. 

The  department  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  commendable  features  of 
the  School,  and  offers  unequaled  advantages  to  the 
student  of  Phonography. 

The  well-appointed  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor  as 
those  of  the  Business  College,  and  any  of  the  English 
branches  which  are  deemed  essential  for  the  student  of 
the  stenographic  profession  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  shorthand  course,  for  which  no  extra  tuition  is 
charged. 

We  invite  careful  and  critical  examination  of  our 
school  by  parents  and  guardians  who  are  about  to  select 
a  school  for  their  children. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

embraces  the  following  branches : 

(1.)  Instruction  in  Graham's  Standard  Phonogra- 
phy. (2.)  Instruction  in  Typewriting.  (3.)  Instruc- 
tion in  Correspondence.  (4.)  Instruction  in  Composi- 
tion' (5.)  Instruction  in  Law  and  Business  Forms.  (6.) 
Instruction  in  Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Plain  Business 
Writing. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  College  is  open  between  September  5th  and  the 
1st  of  July,  from  7.  to  9  p.  in.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings,  and  the  same  corps  of  teachers 
are  in  attendance,  the  same  branches  are  taught  in  all 
the  departments. 

LECTURES. 

Practical  lectures  by  Lawyers  and  prominent  Busi- 
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ness  men  of  the  State,  upon  various  topics  will  be  delivered 
at  brief  intervals  during  the  year  before  the  students  and 
their  friends. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Students  who  complete  either  the  Commercial  or 
Shorthand  course  and  successfully  pass  our  examination, 
are  awarded  diplomas.  The  wide  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  and  the  high  standard  we  require 
makes  our  diplomas  of  real  value  to  the  possessor. 
Students  who  take  a  partial  course  only,  and  who  prove 
themselves  competent  and  worthy,  are  given  letters  of 
recommendation. 

THE   SCHOOL    YEAR,   SESSIONS    AND    HOLIDAYS. 

The  day  school  begins  September  5th,  and  is  in 
session  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  evening  school 
begins  September  5th,  and  closes  the  last  Friday  in  June. 
The  day  sessions  are  held  from  9  a.  m.  until  3:30  p.  m., 
with  intermission  for  lunch.  The  evening  sessions  are 
held  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  without  intermission,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Saturdays,  Christmas  week,  and  all  legal  holidays. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 

For  the  full  Commercial  Course  (6  months),         .  $50  00 

By  the  Month, 10  00 

Bookkeeping,  per  Month,      .         .         .         .  6  00 

For  the  full  Phonographic  Course  (6  months),         $50  00 

By  the  Month 10  00 

Typewriting,  per  Month,  ....  5  00 

PENMANSHIP. 

For  Practical  or  Ornamental  Penmanship,  two  hours 
each  day, 

Three  Months, $12  00 

Per  Month, 5  00 
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EVENING   SCHOOL. 

Full  Com'l  or  Shorthand  Course  (9  months),      .  $40  00 

By  the  Month, 5  00 

Penmanship,  per  Month, 3  00 


Separate  Catalogues  and  circulars  are  published  for 
the  Business  College,  which  will  be  cheerfully  mailed 
upon  request. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  public  to  call 
upon  Prof.  Farnham  any  day  except  Saturday,  between 
9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  when  he  will  be  pleased  to  show  the 
rooms  and  answer  all  inquiries  regarding  the  courses  of 
study  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 
For  further  information  address: 

Benj.  A.  Farnham, 
University  Business  College,  Cor.  Fourteenth  and  Arapa- 
hoe Sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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1893. 

September    6.  Fall  Term  Opens,  9  A.M. 

September  13.  Colleges  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  Open. 

September  20.  Iliff  School  of  Theology  Opens. 

September  30.  Examination  for  the  Hipp  Prize. 

October  2.     "Law  Schocl  Opens. 

November  30.  Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  20.  Fall  Term  Closes,  12  M. 

WINTER    VACATION. 
1894. 

January    3.     Winter  Term  Begins. 
January  12.     Contest  for  the  McConnell  Prize. 
January  25.     Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
February  22.     Washington's  Birthday. 
March  20.     Winter  Term  Ends,  12  M. 

SPRING    VACATION. 

March  28.     Spring  Term  Begins,  9  A.M. 
April    6.     Contest  for  the  R.  A.  Long  Prizes. 
April  18.     Commencement  of  Medical  College. 
Commencement  of  Dental  College. 
Commencement  of  College  of  Pharmacy. 
June  1,  Friday.     Commencement  of  College  Preparatory. 
June  2,  Saturday.     Commencement  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 
June  3,  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Sermon,  11  A.M. 

University  Address,  8  P.M. 
June  4,  Monday.     Commencement  of  School  of  Law. 
June  5,  Tuesday.     Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees,  2.40  P.M.    , 

Chancellor's  Reception,  8  P.M. 
June  6,  Wednesday.      Commencement  of    College  of    Liberal   Arts, 

and  School  of  Theology,  8  P.M. 

SUMMER    VACATION. 

September  5,  Wednesday.     Fall  Term  Begins. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


TERM  EXPIRES   1894. 
HON.  H.  B.  CHAMBERLIN,  Denver. 
MR.  JOHN  A.  CLOUGH,  Denver. 
REV.  H.  C.  KING,  Denver. 
MR.  J.  W.  BAILEY,  Denver. 
REV.  A.  C.  PECK,  A.  M„  Denver. 
JUDGE  W.  A.  MARSH,  Grand  Junction. 
HON.  JOS.  C.  SHA.TTUCK,  Ph.  D.,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES   1895. 

EX-GOV.  JOHN  EVANS,  M.  D  ,  Denver. 

MR.  J.  F.  BROWN,  Denver. 

JUDGE  S.  H.  ELBERT,  A.  M.,  Denver. 

MR.  WILL  S.  ILIFF,  A.  B.,  Denver. 

REV.  J.  H.  MERRITT,  D.  D„  Denver. 

REV.  B.  T.  VINCENT,  D.  D.,  University  Park . 

MR.  J.  W.  GILLULY,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES   1896. 

BISHOP  H.  W.  WARREN,  D.  D.,  Denver. 

W.  E.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  Denver. 

MRS.  MARGARET  P.  EVANS,  Denver. 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH,  Denver. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  ILIFF  WARREN,  Denver. 

MR.  GEORGE  C  MANLY,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Denver. 

EX-GOV.  J.  B.  GRANT,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1897. 

HON.  N.  P.  HILL,  Denver. 

MR.  I.  E.  BLAKE,  Denver. 

MR.  J.  E.  DOWNEY,  Pueblo. 

MR.  E.  T.  ALLING,  Denver. 

MRS.  W.  N.  BYERS.  Denver. 

MR.  WALTER  P.  MILLER,  Denver. 

MR.  ALFRED  WOLFF,  Denver. 


Officers    of   the    Board. 


HON.  JOHN   EVANS,   M.  D., 
BISHOP  H.  W.  WARREN,   D.   D. 
J.  C.  SHATTUCK,   PH.D., 
ALFRED  WOLFF, 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 


ISAAC  E.  BLAKE, 


Executive    Committee, 

THE  OFFICERS,  with 
JOHN  A.  CLOUGH, 


REV.  J.  T.  MUSGROVE,  A.  M. 
Financial  Agent. 


J.  W.  GIIXULY. 


Board   of  Visitors   and   Examiners. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE. 

W.  C.  MADISON,     ROBERT  McINTYRE.      J.  R.  SHANNON,      R.  M.  BARNS, 
G.  W.  RAY,  H.  E.  WARNER. 


C.  H.  KOYI,, 


ALTERNATES. 
JOHN  R.  WOOD, 


M.  A    CASEY. 
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William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor, 

Professor  ol  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  arid  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

E.  R.   AxTELL,   M.    D., 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Bacterology. 

F.  J.  Bancroft.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  M   A., 

Instructor  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Mrs.  Rose  L.  Barnes, 

Assistant  in  College  of  Shorthand. 

Edgar  L,.  Brother, 

Principal  Haish  Manual  Training  School. 

R.  S.  Clark,  D.  D.  S  ,  Ph.G., 

Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

J.  W.  Collins,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Gynaecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery. 

Charles  Denison,  A.  M..  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology. 

Ida  de  Steiguer, 

Professor  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.  M., 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  Preceptress. 

Mrs.  Wilber  Fisk-Adams, 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing. 

S.  A.  Fisk,  A.  M  ,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Secretary  of  Medical  Faculty. 

Charles  M    Ford,  Ph.G., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

J.  M.  Foster,  M.  D., 

Dispensary  Physician  to  Eye  and  Ear. 

G.  W.  Gibson,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  W.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

W.  E.  Griswold,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  Secretary  of  the  Dental 
Faculty. 

George  J.  Hartung,  D.  D.  S.. 

Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery,  Deau  of  Dental  College. 

John  J.  Henderson, 

Instructor  in  Wood  Carving. 

John  Hipp,  A.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 
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Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Chamberlin 
Observatory. 

H.  II.  Howund.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

LUCIUS   W.   HOYT,    B.    S.,   LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mining  Law. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.  M.,  D.  D  , 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  and  Hebrew. 

Joseph  P.  Kinley,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Microscopy. 

John  Kochan,  Ph.  G., 

Secretary.    Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

S.  V.  Leech,  D  D., 

Lecturer  on  Christian  Evidences. 

B.  C.  LEAVITT,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

H.  A.   IvEMEN,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  B  S , 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

C.  B.  Lyman,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

C.  H.  MacLean,  M.  D., 

Dispensary  Physician. 

George  C.  Manly,  A.  M.,  LL.  B , 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the    Law    of   Torts,    Criminal    Law, 
Pleading  and  Practice. 

G.  W.  MiEL,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Bandaging  and  Minor  Surgery. 

L.  L.  Miller, 

Principal  of  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchell, 

Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Wlillam  A.  Moore,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

W.  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  M.  Norman,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentristry. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

Albert  K.  Pattison,  A.  B.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Corporation  Law 

Howell  F.  Pershing,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  and  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

O.  J.    PFEIFFER,    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 


Instructor  in  Business  College. 

Robert  J.  Pitkin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  Equity  Jurisprudence. 
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Preston  Powers, 

Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Modeling. 

Oscar  Reuter,  D.  C.  L., 

Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Wills  and  Administration. 

Carl  Ruedi,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  C.  Rivers,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  a.  m., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences. 

J.  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LIv.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Sewall,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.  Stedman,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Puerperal  Diseases. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 

^»  Ernst  F.  Stroeter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Director  of  Modern  Languages. 

—  William  C.  Strong,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

John  Robert  Van  Pelt,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology. 

Bishop  Henry  White  Warren,  D.  D., 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 

M.  A.  Walker, 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

~^A.   K.    WORTHINGTON,    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 


I. 

GOVERNMENT, 


The    Univefsity    is    under    the    auspices    of  the  Colorado 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal    Church. 
Its  Management  is  thoroughly  Christian, 
but    in    nowise    sectarian. 

Several  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  in  the  faculties.  These  are  all  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  institution.  The  purpose  from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
develop  broad  and  accurate  scholarship  along  with  a  high  type  of 
character.  All  the  rules  are  framed  with  this  in  view.  Students  who 
aim  at  the  greatest  improvement  find  welcome  and  help.  Only  such 
students  as  manifest  earnestness  and  moral  purpose  can  remain  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  Every  influence  is  thrown  around  the 
student  to  develop  culture  and  character. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

The  University  of  Denver  now  comprises   the   following  depart- 
ments : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  College  Preparatory. 

College  of  Medicine. 

College  of  Dentistry. 

College  of  Pharmacy. 

Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

School  of  Law. 

College  of  Fine  Arts. 

College  of  Music. 

School  of  Manual  Training. 

Business  College. 

Detail  statements  concerning  each  of  these  will  be  found  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  this  catalogue. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


FACULTY     FOR     1893-94. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.M.,  S  T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor, 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Chamberlin 
Observatory. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Ernst  F.  Stroeter,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,   and   Director  of  Modern 
Languages. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.M., 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  and  Preceptress. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  and  Lecturer  on  English  Literature 

William  C.  Strong,  A.  M ., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.  D , 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

John  R.  Van  Pelt.  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Wilbur  F.  Steele,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 


COLLEGE    OK    LIBERAL   ARTS. 
II. 

INSTRUCTION. 


Courses  of  Study. 

The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study,  the  Classical,  Literary 
and  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Literature  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Special  students  may  select  special  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty,  and  will  receive  ciedit  and  certificates  for  work  actually 
done.  All  students  are  urged  to  pursue  one  of  the  regular  courses 
of  study. 

Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Preparatory  courses 
are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  by  passing  an 
examination  in  the  common  English  branches.  Certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency from  previous  teachers  will  aid  the  applicant  in  passing  this 
examination  and  in  securing  a  pioper  standing.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  urged  to  make  the  most  tho- 
rough preparation  in  the  studies  leading  to  this  rank.  Candidates 
will  be  examined  as  follows: 

Classical. 

/  ENGLISH. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  English 
Grammar,  Hart's  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Stopford 
Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature;  also  to  write  a  short  English 
essay — correct  iu  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  division  of  para- 
graphs, and  expression — upon  one  of  the  several  subjects  announced 
at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

For  1893:  The  subjects  prescribed  are,  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar,  Scott's  Marmion,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  Macauley's  second  Essay  on 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch 
Book,  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  the  Book  of  Job. 

For  1894:  Shakesphare's  Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
Scott's  Abbot,  Dicken's  David  Copperfield. 
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For  1895:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night, 
Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  Macau- 
lay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill 
Oration,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbot. 

GREEK. 

(1).  Greek  Grammar;  twenty  exercises  in  Jones'  Greek  Prose 
Composition;  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  on  one  hundred 
pages  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader;  and  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

(2).  Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  various  Greek 
authors,  with  questions  suggested  by  the  prescribed  passages. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  with  the  metric  system;  Algebra,  through  quadratic 
equations,  including  radical  quantities,  together  with  proportion, 
logarithms,  and  the  binominal  theorem  for  positive  integral  expo- 
nents; Plane  Geometry;  Plane  Trigonometry. 

LATIN. 

(1).  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I— IV,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  Caesars  Civil  War,  Cornelius  Nepos  or  Sallust;  Cicero's  Orations 
against  Catiline  and  for  Archias,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
and  on  grammar,  including  the  rules  fcr  pronunciation;  Virgil's 
sEneid,  Books  I — VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  on 
prosody. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy,  the  equivalent  of  Gage's  Physics;  Gray's 
Botany. 

HISTORY. 

Myer's  General  History  or  Swinton's  Outlines  or  Thalheimer's 
Histories. 

GERMAN. 

Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar  and  Reader,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

LITERARY  AND   SCIENTIFIC. 

Students  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses  will  be  examined 
in  the  same  studies  as  those  in  the  Classical  course,  with  the  omission 
of  Greek  and  with  the  addition  of  Dana's  Elementary  Geology,  Macy's 
Civil  Government,  Montgomery's  or  Anderson's  English  History  and 
Whipple's  or  Underwood's  American  Literature. 
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Examinations  will  be  held  twice  each  year. 

(1)  In  June  at  commencement  time. 

(2)  In  September  at  the  opening. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  bring  certificates  of  good  moral 

character,  and  if  from  another  institution,  a  certificate  of  honorable 

dismissal.     Certificates  from  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools 

will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  securing  admission.      Whenever  it  is 

possible   to  accept  a  certificate  instead  of  an    examination    it    will 

cheerfully  be  done. 

Students  who  present  themselves  with  certificates  from  a  Colorado 
High  School  showing  that  they  have  completed  any  one  of  the   fol- 
lowing courses,   adopted   by   State    Teacher's   Association,    will    be 
'    admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman  class: 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Mathematics — Algebra,  through  Quadratics;  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin—  Latin  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Caesar's  Commentaries,  4 
books;  Virgil's  iEneid,  6  books;  Cicero,  7  orations;  Prose  Composition. 

Greek— Greek  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  4 
books;  Homer's  Iliad,  3  books;  Prose  Composition. 

Modern  Languages— German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science — Physics,  one  year. 

History — General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges. 

LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Mathematics — Algebra  through  Quadratics;  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin — Latin  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Caesar's  Commentaries,  4 
books;  Virgil's  iEneid,  6  books;  Cicero,  7  orations;  Prose  Composition. 

Modern  Languages — German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science — Physics,  one  year;  Chemistry,  one  year;  Biology,  one 
year;  (or  Biology,  one-half  year,  and  Botany,  one-half  year;  or 
Physiography,  one-half  year  and  Geology,  one-half  yea^r,  alternative 
with  one  full  year  of  Biology.) 

History — General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  recommended  by  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 

Drawing — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.  ^ 

Mathematics — Algebra,  through  Quadratics  ;  Plane  Geometry  ; 
Plane  Trigonometry  or  Solid  Geometry. 

Foreign  Languages  —Three  years  of  either  Latin  or  German  ; 
or  division  of  three  years  between  the  two  languages,  as  schools  may 
prefer. 

Science — Physics,  one  year  ;  Chemistry,  one  year  ;  Biology,  one 
year  ;  (or  Biology,  one-half  year,  and  Botany,  one-half  year  ;  or 
Physiography,  one-half  year,  and  Geology,  one  half  year,  alternative 
with  one  full  year  of  Biology). 
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History — General  History. 

English — Rhetoric,  one  year  ;  and  also  the  equivalent  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 
Drawing — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical. 

Admission  to  Advanced   Standing. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  do  not  come  from  some 
other  university  or  college  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  prescribed 
for  admission,  and  also  iu  such  collegiate  stndies  as  they  may  ask  to 
be  credited  with  in  advance. 

Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year's  college  work  in 
an  approved  college,  and  who  bring  certificates,  designating  studies 
and  grades  and  testifying  to  good  character,  will  be  admitted  without 
examination,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  their 
rank.  Students  coming  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  will  thus  be  able  to  go 
on  with  their  work  without  loss  of  standing. 


COURSES   OF  STUDY. 


CLASSICAL,    LITERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC. 


Each  of  the  College  fitting  courses  is  three  years  in  length.  All 
classes  recite  five  hours  a  week,  except  as  indicated  below  by  the 
figures  in  parentheses. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Algebra, 

Wells'  Academic 
Latin, 

Bellum  Helvetium. 
%  General  History, 

Myers. 
2. 

Algebra, 

Wells'  Academic. 
Latin, 

Bellum  Helvetium. 
tf  General  History, 

Myers. 
Practical  Ethics, 

Lectures  (1). 

3- 

Algebra, 

Wells'  Academic. 

Latin, 

Bellum  Helvetium. 
Botany, 

Gray  and  Coulter. 
English  Bible  (i). 


\ 
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SECOND   YEAR. 
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CLASSICAL. 
I. 

Plane  Geometry,  I,  II, 

Wentworth. 
Caesar,  I,  II,  III. 

(  Goodwin's  Grammar. 
Greek      \ 

'       (.  White's  Lessons  Revised. 

English  Literature  (2), 

Brooke. 


Plane  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V, 

Wentworth. 

Caesar  IV,  and  Cicero  begun. 

f  Goodwin's  Grammar. 
Greek,  < 

I  White's  Lessons. 

English  Literature  (3), 

Brooke. 
Practical  Ethics.  Lectures  (1). 


Plane  Trigonometry, 

Wells. 

Cicero's  Orations,  continued. 
Greek  Lessons. 


White. 


English  Literature  (1). 
English  Bible  (1) 


LITERARY   AND   SCIENTIFIC. 
I. 

Plane  Geometry,  I,  II, 

Wentworth. 
Csesar,  I,  II,  III. 

Rhetoric, 

Hart 
English  Literature  (2), 

Brooke. 


Plane  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V, 

Wentworth. 

Csesar,  IV,  and  Cicero  begun. 

Elementary  Geology, 

Dana. 
English  Literature  (3), 

Brooke. 
Practical   Ethics,   Lectures  (1). 


Plane  Trigonometry, 

Wells. 
Cicero's  Orations,  continued. 
Civil  Government,  }C 


English  Literature  (1), 
English  Bible  (1). 


Macy. 


Brooke. 


THIRD   YEAR. 


CLASSICAL. 
I. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Joynes-Meissner. 

Cicero's  Orations,  continued  and 

Vergil  ML 
Anabasis. 

Physics  (3), 

Gage. 


German  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Joynes-Meissner. 
Vergil  III-V. 
Iliad  and  Greek  History. 
Physics  (3),  Gage. 

Practical  Ethics,  Lectures  (1). 


Wilhelm  Tell 
Vergil  VI  and  Eclogues. 
Ilaid  and  Greek  History. 
Physics  (3), 


English  Bible  (1). 


Gage. 


LITERARY   AND  SCIENTIFIC. 
I. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Joynes-Meissner. 
Vergil,  MI. 

English  History, 

Physics  (3), 


Montgomery.  X 

Gage. 


German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Joynes-Meissner. 
Vergil  III-V. 

Mathematical  Review. 

Physics  (3),  Gage. 

Practical  Ethics,  Lectures  (1). 

3- 
Wilhelm  Tell. 
Vergil  VI  and  Eclogues. 

American  Literature, 

Whipple,  Richardson. 
Physics  (3),  Gage. 

English  Bible  (1). 
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FRESHMAN. 


CLASSICAL. 

LITERARY. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

I. 

Surveying, 

I. 

Surveying, 

I. 
Surveying, 

Van  Amringe. 

Van  Amringe. 

Van  Amringe. 

Solid  Geometry, 

Solid  Geometry, 

Solid  Geometry, 

Wentworth. 

Wentworth. 

Wentworth. 

Chemistry,  Eliot  & storer 

Chemistry , Eliot  &  Storer 

Chemistry,Eliot  &  Storer 

French  Grammar, 

French  Grammar, 

French  Grammar, 

Edgren. 

Edgren. 

Edgren. 

German,  (3). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

2. 

Livy. 

2. 
Livy. 

2. 

Chemistry,Eliot  &  Storer 

College  Algebra,  wells. 

College  Algebra,  wells. 

College  Algebra,  wells. 

French  (4) 

French  (4). 

French  (4). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

English  (1). 

English  (1). 

English  (1), 

Abbott— How  to  Write 

Abbott— How  to  Write 

Abbott— How  to  Write 

Clearly. 

Clearly. 

Clearly. 

3- 

3- 

3- 

Higher  Equations, 

Higher  Equations, 

Higher  Equations, 

Howe. 

Howe. 

Howe. 

Plato's  Apology. 

Zoology. 

Zoology. 

V  French  (4). 

French  (4). 

French  (4). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

German  (3). 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1), 

SOPHOMORE. 


Analytic  Geometry, 

Wentworth. 
Physics,  Gauot. 

Horace,     Odes. 
English  Bible  (1). 
French  (2). 


Physics. 

Ganot. 
Lysias — Oration. 
French  (3). 
Elective. 

Elementary    Mechan- 
ics, Wood. 
Advanced  German. 


Horace — Satires. 
Thucydides. 
French  (2). 
Elective. 

Elementary    Mechan- 
ics, Wood. 
,  Hiatal- 3*  of  Civilisation- 

1  Guizot. 

Advanced  German. 


Analytic  Geometry. 

Wentworth. 
Physics,  Ganot. 

Horace,     Odes. 
English  Bible  (1). 
French  (2). 


Physics. 

Ganot. 
English. 

Advanced  German. 
French  (3). 
Elective. 

Elementary    Mechan- 
ics, Wood. 


3 
Horace— Satires. 
Advanced  German. 
French  (2). 
Elective. 

Elementary    Mechan- 
ics, Wood. 
History  uf  Civilization' 
Guizot. 


Analytic  Geometry, 

Wentworth. 
Physics,  Ganot. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 
English  Bible  (1). 
French  (2). 


Physics. 

Ganot. 
Chemical  Laboratory. 
French  (3). 

Elementary    Mechan- 
ics, Wood, 


3- 

Physical  Laboratory. 

French  (2). 

Elementary    Mechan- 
ics, Wood. 
■Htatury*  t>f  »Cmlkution 

Guizot. 


(Zu^JL/lX 


<r*U 
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JUNIOR. 


Psychology,  Sully. 

Descriptive  Astron- 
omy (3). 
Elective. 
Demosthenes. 
Political     History    of 

Recent  Times. 
Hebrew. 
Calculus. 


English  Literature. 
Tacitus. 

History    o  f     Philoso- 
phy (3). 
Elective.  , 

Calculus. 
Art  Criticism  (5). 
Hebrew. 


3- 

Ethics  (5). 

Rhetoric. 

Sociology  (2). 

Elective. 

De  Senectute  andTer- 
rence. 

Hebrew. 

Spherical  Trigonome- 
try. 


Psychology,  sully. 

Descriptive  Astron- 
omy (3). 

Elective. 

Political  History  o  f 
Recent  Times. 

Calculus. 

Early  English. 

Hebrew. 


English  Literature. 

Tacitus. 

History  of  Philosophy 

(3). 

Elective. — 

Calculus. 
Art  Criticism. 
Hebrew. 


0 


Psychology,  sully. 

Descriptive   Astron- 
omy (3). 
Calculus. 
Political    History     of     X 


Recent  Times. 


3- 

Ethics  (5). 

Rhetoric. 

Sociology  (2), 

Elective. 

De  Senectute  and  Ter- 
ence. 

Hebrew. 

Spherical  Trigonome- 
try. 


English  Literature. 

Calculus. 

History     of    Philoso- 


Art  Criticism.  tAnr+tr*"'     _ 

E?lc8  (5).  xoti  ctuAJbi  I 
Rhetoric. 

Sociology  (2). 


Spherical  Trigonome- 
try. 


SENIOR. 


Political  Economy, 

Geology.  [Andrews 

English  Literature  (3) 

Elective. 

Greek  Drama. 

Hebrew. 

Law. 

Mathemetical  Astron- 


omy. 


Doolittle.        omy 


Christian  Evidences, 
Geology.  [Fisher  &  Bruce 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (3) 


International  Law. 
English  Literature  (3) 
Mineralogy. 
History 


1. 
Political  Economy, 
Geology.  [Andrews. 

English  Literature  (3) 
Elective. 

Universal  History. 
Hebrew. 
Law. 

Mathematical  Astron- 
Doolittle. 


Christian  Evidences, 

Geology.  [Fisher  &  Bruce 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (3) 


International  Law. 
English  Literature  (3) 
Mineralogy. 
Historv. 


Political  Economy,  Jfc 

Geology.  [Andrews. 

English  Literature  (3) 


Mathematical  Astron- 


omy. 


Doolittle. 


Christian  Evidences, 

Geology.  [Fisher  &  Bruce 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (3) 


International  Law.  ~~—  X 

English  Literature  (3) 

Mineralogy. 

History.  — "•  X  " 
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INSTRUCTION    IN    DETAIL, 


Psychology. 

This  is  studied  during  one  term  in  the  Junior  year.  The  instruc- 
tion begins  with  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  its  fac- 
ulties, its  unity,  development  and  relation  to  morals,  and  concludes 
with  physiological  pyschology,  the  nervous  mechanism,  the  correla- 
tions of  the  nervous  mechanism  and  the  mind. 

The  text-books  are  Ladd's  "Physiological  Psychology,"  Sully's 
"Psychology,"  and  Haffdiug's  "Outlines  of  Psychology."  By  the 
liberal  provisions  of  the  deed  endowing  the  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Christian  Evidences,  a  large  and  well  selected  library 
of  works  on  this  subject  is  constantly  accessible  to  the  students. 

Evidences  of  Christianity  and   Ethics. 

i.     Evidences  of  Christianity, 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  internal  and  external  evi- 
dences, to  examine  the  nature  and  grounds  of  Christian  and  theistic 
belief,  and  to  present  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion.  Fisher's 
"Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,"  Hopkins'  "Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  and  Bruce's  "Apologetics,"  are  used  as  text-books  in 
connection  with  a  large  and  well-chosen  library  of  reference  books. 
Lectures  by  the  Chancellor  supplement  the  work  of  the  class  room. 

2.     Ethics. 

In  the  Preparatory  Course  a  course  of  lectures  on  Practical  Ethics 
is  given  to  all  the  students  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Junior  classes  devote  one  term  to  more  advanced  work. 
Smyth's  "Christian  Ethics,"  Robinson's  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Morality,"  Porter's  'Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  and  Sidgwick's 
"History  of  Ethics,"  are  the  textbooks.  To  this  are  added  discus- 
sions, lectures  and  original  investigations.  A  fine  ethical  library  has 
been  purchased  and  put  in  place  for  use  in  connection  with  this 
study. 

The  English  Bible. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.  D.,  has  begun  the  endowment  of 
the  "Wycliffe  Professorship  of  the  English  Bible."  During  each  year 
lectures  are  given.  The  Bible  is  studied  as  literature,  its  poetry,  his- 
tory, biography,  philosophy  and  rhetoric  being  examined  as  in  any 
other  classic.     The  Webb  Prize,  described  elsewhere,  stimulates  inter- 
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est  and  awakens  endeavor  in  this  line.  The  presence  of  the  Iliff 
School  of  Theology  is  a  great  gain  for  this  department.  Trained 
professors  there  give  instruction  which  is  open  to  students  in  the 
University. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

The  instruction  in  pure  Mathematics  has  text-book  work  as  its 
foundation,  and  is  supplemented  by  much  oral  teaching.  The  aim  of 
the  instructor  is  first  to  lead  the  students  to  have  clear  ideas  of  the 
reasons  underlying  the  operations,  and  then  to  give  skill  by  practice. 
To  this  end  those  text-books  are  employed  which  are  amply  equipped 
with  examples,  written  solutions  of  which  must  be  handed  in  by  the 
students. 

In  applied  Mathematics  the  instruction  is  made  as  practical  as 
possible  with  the  appliances  at  hand.  Two  engineer's  transits,  with 
leveling  rod,  steel  tapes,  etc*,  axe  available  for  the  work  in  Surveying. 

The  course  in  Mechanics,  while  entirely  theoretical,  deals  to  a 
large  extent  with  problems  of  practical  import.  Mathematical  As- 
tronomy is  taught  by  means  of  the  astronomical  instruments  at  the 
observatory,  the  theories  and  elementary  uses  of  which  the  students 
are  expected  to  learn.  When  the  observatory  is  fully  equipped,  a 
special  course  in  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy,  for  advanced 
students,  will  be  offered.  Classes  in  Descriptive  Astronomy  use  a 
text-book,  and  have  the  benefit  of  informal  lectures,  together  with 
visits  to  the  observatory. 

A  feature  of  the  work  in  the  department  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  is  a  series  of  short  honor  courses  in  connection  with  the 
regular  class  work.  These  courses  are  made  up  of  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  students  receive  special  credit  for  their 
solution.  The  scope  of  the  teaching  in  each  subject  is  outlined  be- 
low, but  the  instructor  does  not  bind  himself  to  use  the  text-books 
named. 

PREPARATORY   COURSES. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

First  Term—  Well's  Academic  Algebra,  pp.  1-105,  through  Frac- 
tions. 

Second  Term  -pp.  106-211  ;  Simple  Equations,  Involution,  Evo- 
lution, Exponents  and  Radicals. 

Third    Term — Quadratics,  Proportion,  Logarithms. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

First    Term — Wentworth's  Revised  Geometry,  books  I  II. 
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Second    Term—  Geometry,  books  III-V. 

Third    Term— Well's  Essentials  of  Plane  Trigonometry. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Second  Term — Mathematical  Review  ;  Simple  Equations,  Invo- 
lution, Evolution,  Radicals  and  Quadratics.  Important  principles  of 
Plane  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

First  Term — Van  Amringe's  Surveying  :  Distances,  Areas,  Mag 
netic  Declination,  Government  Surveying,  Triangulation,  Leveling, 
Railway  Curves  and  Miniug  Surveying  ;  Field  Work  :  eight  weeks. 
Wentworth's  Revised  Geometry,  books  VI- VIII :  eight  weeks. 

Second  Term — Well's  Higher  Algebra  :  Quadratics,  Inequalities, 
Limits,  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions,  Undetermined  Coeffic- 
ients, Binominal  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and  Combina- 
tions. 

Third  Term — Higher  Equations  :  Loci,  General  Theory  of  High- 
er Equations,  Horner's  Method,  Recurring  Equations,  Exponentia 
Equations,  Cardan's  Method  and  Trigonometric  Solution  of  Cubics. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Term — Wentworth's  Analytic  Geometry  :  The  Right  Line, 
Circle,  Transformation  of  Co-ordinates,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola 
and  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree.  The  Point,  Plane  and 
Line  in  Space. 

Second     Term —  Wood's    Elementary    Mechanics  :    Kinematics , 
Kinetics,  Friction,  Energy,  Momentum,  Concurrent  Forces,  Moments 
Centre  of  Gravity  and  Constrained  Equilibrium. 

Third  Term — Mechanics,  continued  :  Strength  of  Beams,  Pro- 
jectiles, Central  Forces,  Specific  Gravity,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynam- 
ics and  Pneumatics. 

JUNIOR     YEAR. 

First  Term — Taylor's  Calculus  :  Elementary  Processes  of  Differ- 
entiation and  Integration  with  applications  to  Geometry  and  Mechan- 
ics, Indeterminate  Forms,  Development  of  Functions,  Maxima  and 
Minima.     Young's  Astronomy,  three  times  a  week. 

Second  Term— Partial  and  Total  Derivatives,  Tangents,  Normals, 
Asymptotes,  Curvature,  Singular   Points,    Curve   Tracing,    Evolutes, 
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Envelopes,  Rational  Fractions,  Integration  by  Parts  and  Series,    Rec- 
tification, Quadrature  and  Cubature. 

Third    Term — Wells'  Essentials  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

First  Term—  Doolittle's  Practical  Astronomy  :  Systems  of  Co- 
ordinates and  their  Transformation,  Parallax,  Refraction,  Determina- 
tion of  Time  and  Latitude  by  the  Sextant  and  Transit,  Elementary 
Theory  of  the  Equatorial  and  Filar  Micrometer. 

The    Chamberlin    Astronominal    Observatory. 

The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Chamberlin,  of  Denver. 
It  is  situated  on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college 
campus,  at  University  Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings.  The 
smaller  one  of  these,  called  the  Students'  Observatory,  shelters  a  six 
inch  equatorial  and  a  two  inch  transit  instrument.  G.  N.  Saegmuller, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  maker  of  these  instruments;  Brashear 
furnished  the  six  inch  objective.  The  equatorial  is  provided  with 
divided  circles,  driving  clock,  filar  position  micrometer  and  helioscope. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep.  It  is  crowned 
by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  than  50  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  Archalow  quarries. 
The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome-room,  transit  room , 
library,  computing  room,  director's  office,  clock-room,  janitor's 
quarters,  sleeping  room,  photographic-room  and  storeroom. 

A  twenty  inch  equatorial  refractor,  nearly  twenty-six  feet  in  focal 
length,  is  to  be  the  principal  instrument.  It  objective  was  figured 
by  Clark  and  is  reversible  for  photography.  Mr.  Saegmuller  is 
constructing  the  mounting,  which  embodies  some  novel  features. 
The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four  inch  meridian  circle,  a  standard 
sidereal  clock,  a  chronometer,  a  chronograph,  a  sextant,  a  solar 
transit,  etc. 

The  cost  of  this  large  hearted  gift  to  the  University  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000. 

History. 

The  study  of  History  begins  during  the  first  year  of  the  College 
Preparatory  course,  with  Myers'  General  History  as  a  text  book. 
Two  full  terms,  five  hours  a  week,  with  much  collateral  reading,  are 
given  to  the  study  at  that  time. 

English  History  occupies  a  term  in  the  third  year  preparatory. 
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Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  is  studied  in  the  third  term, 
Sophomore  year. 

In  the  Senior  year  a  dozen  lectures  are  given  on  historical  study 
and  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  a  special  period  is  studied,  on  the 
seminary  plan,  by  the  entire  Senior  class.  During  the  current  year 
the  "Dutch  Republic"  was  the  special  topic. 

Political    Economy. 

This  study  continues  during  the  fall  term  of  the  Senior  year.  The 
general  principles  and  history  of  economic  development  are  taught  by 
means  of  text  books.  Special  studies  in  international  commerce, 
finance,  the  labor  problem,  co  operation,  profit  sharing,  city  govern- 
ment, monopolies  and  current  problems,  supplement  the  general 
work.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  essay  in  favor  of  and  the  best 
essay  in  opposition  to  monopolies 

A  large  and  well  selected  reference  library  of  works  on  Political 
Economy  is  always  accessible  to  the  students. 

Sociology. 

Text-book:  "  The  Social  Influence  of  Christianity,"  by  Hill.  The 
study  of  the  text  is  supplemented  by  study  of  recent  sociological 
discussions,  as  found  in  other  books,  in  magazines,  and  in  various 
pamphlets  upon  special  phases  of  the  science. 

English  Literature. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  department,  a  course  has 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  student  to  the  chief 
authors  of  our  literature.  In  the  second  year  of  the  collegiate  pre- 
paratory course,  all  students  are  required  to  pursue  this  study  for 
three  terms.  "The  Primer  of  English  Literature,"  by  the  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke,  and  '  Familiar  Talks  on  Literature,"  by  Richardson, 
are  the  textbooks,  which  are  supplemented  by  careful  studies  in 
contemporary  history,  and  by  almost  daily  readings  illustrative  of  the 
period  or  author  under  consideration.  One  full  term  is  devoted  to 
American  Literature,  with  Whipple's  American  Literature  and  Rich- 
ardson's Primer  of  American  Literature  as  guides. 

The  students  are  directed  to  read  sufficient  selections  to  learn  the 
style  of  the  authors  they  are  studying. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  Year  the  advanced  work  in 
English  Literature  begins,  with  studies  in   the   Pre  Elizabethan   and 
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Elizabethan  periods :  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Bacon,  Milton  and  the  Eng- 
lish dramatists  of  the  period  are  made  the  subject  of  critical  study. 
A  good  part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  with  a  large 
library  of  Shakesperean  literature  to  aid.  The  plays  selected  for 
study  during  the  present  year  were  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth"  and  "King 
Lear."  Taine,  Ten  Briuk,  Saintsbury,  Lowell,  Whipple,  Dowden  and 
others  are  text  books. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  Year  the  period  broadly  termed 
"Eighteenth  Century  Literature"  is  covered.  The  course  embraces 
selections  from  the  following  authors  :  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Gray  and  Cowper.  Thackeray's 
"English  Humorists,"  Leslie  Stephen's  "History  of  English  Thought" 
and  the  "History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,"  by  T.  S.  Perry, 
are  used  as  reference  books.  "Eighteenth  Century  Literature,"  by 
E.  S.  Gosse,  is  the  text-book. 

In  the  second  term  the  principal  English  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  studied,  partly  by  text  books,  lectures  and  critical  read- 
ings, and  partly  by  outside  reading  under  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Oliphaut's  "Literary  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Stedman's 
"Victorian  Poets"  and  Hodgkins'  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth 
Century  Authors,"  are  used  for  reference. 

In  the  third  term  the  British  Essayists  and  Historians  are  studied. 
This  work  embraces  an  examination  of  the  opinions  and  style  of  the 
chief  authors  in  these  departments,  with  frequent  preparation  of 
papers  on  assigned  topics. 

Essay  work  forms  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  all  these  classes. 
The  student  is  encouraged  to  study  the  great  masterpieces  for  himself. 
The  aim  constantly  is  to  study  literature  rather  than  to  study  about  it. 

Rhetoric. 

Hart's  "Rhetoric,"  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class.  During  the  course  two  terms  are  given  to 
Rhetoric,  one  to  Abbott's  "How  to  Write  Clearly,"  supplemented  by 
Spencer's  "Philosophy  of  Style,"  and  the  other  to  practical  rhetoric. 
Essay  work  is  required  all  through  the  course.  During  the  year  each 
student  is  required  to  write  essays  for  public  Rhetoricals,  besides  such 
essays  as  are  required  in  various  classes. 

Greek   Language  and   Literature. 

The  study  of  Greek  begins  in  the  second  year  preparatory,  with 
the  use  of  Goodwin's  Grammar  and  White's  Lessons,  ending  with  the 
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Anabasis.  In  the  third  year  preparatory  the  Anabasis  is  continued, 
and  the  Iliad  is  read  in  connection  with  Greek  History.  In  the  col- 
lege course  the  following  terms  are  devoted  to  this  most  perfect  of 
languages  : 

Freshman — i  term — Plato's  Apology. 

Sophomore —  i  term — Lysias'  Orations. 

Sophomore —  i  term— Thucydides. 

Junior — i  term — Demosthenes. 

Senior — i  term— Greek  Drama. 

The  Greek  Testament  is  read  throughout  the  course,  a  part  of 
each  term  being  devoted  to  it.  The  Greek  is  taught  as  a  modern 
language,  the  speech  of  Homer,  of  Plato  and  of  Paul  being  connected 
with  that  of  Tricoupis  at  Athens  to-day.  Frost's  Primer  is  used  for 
beginners  ;  Goodwin's  Grammar  for  reference.  Lectures  accompany 
the  course. 

Latin   Language  and   Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  Latin  Language  is  to  give  the 
students  an  intelligent  insight  into  the  structure  and  genius  of  this 
mother  of  the  Romanic  family  of  Modern  languages.  This  implies 
study  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  not  for  the  purpose  of  burdening  the 
mind  with  a  mass  of  undigested  rules  and  forms,  but  of  bringing  the 
student  to  a  clear  and  thorough  perception  of  the  logical  force,  con- 
ciseness and  vigor  of  the  language.  The  way  to  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  this  invaluable  inheritance,  lies  through  personal,  intelligent 
contact  with  the  best  original  productions  of  the  Roman  mind  of  the 
classic  period.     This  we  aim  to  give  in  the  course  outlined. 

PREPARATORY   COURSES. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Elementary  instruction  in  Latin,  using  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar,  with  "Bellum  Helvetium,"  comprising  the  first  29  chapters 
of  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  This  is  supplemented  by 
blackboard  work  and  practice  in  Prose  Composition. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

First   Term — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  continued.     Prose  Composition. 
Second    Term — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  four  books   concluded.      Cic- 
ero's orations  against  Catiline  begun. 
Third    Term — Cicero's  orations. 
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THIRD    YEAR. 

Devoted  entirely  to  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's  ^Eneid,  accom- 
panied by  the  study  of  Roman  Mythology. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

FRESHMAN. 

Second    Term — Livy,  parts  of  first  and  twentieth  books. 

SOPHOMORE. 

First    Term — Horace,  Odes. 
Third    Term — Horace,  Satires. 

JUNIOR. 

Second    Term— Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola. 
Third    Term  —Cicero,  De  Senectute,  and  Terrence. 

Modern   Languages. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  German  and  French,  we 
intend  the  student  to  gain  as  much  of  an  insight  into  these  languages 
as  possible.  A  grammatical  foundation  is  necessary  to  the  correct  use 
of  language,  and,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  first  year's  work  is  exclu- 
sively grammatical.  Several  representative  classical  works  are  read, 
but  modern  prose  is  not  neglected.  Reading  at  sight  and  translating 
by  ear  are  required.  Abstracts  and  paraphrases  of  works  read  and 
translations  from  English  are  used  as  drills  in  composition.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  exercises  of  each  class  are  carried  on  in  the  language 
studied.     The  work  is  as  follows  : 

German. 

THIRD    YEAR    PREPARATORY. 

First    Term — Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Second    Term — Joynes-Meissner  s  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Third    Term — Wilhelm  Tell,  Schiller. 

FRESHMAN. 

First  7>rw— Lessing's  "Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  Stein's  German 
Exercises. 

Second    Term — Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 
Third    Term — Heine's  Harzreise. 
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SOPHOMORE. 

Third  Term — Bernhardt's  Outlines  of  German  Literature  and 
works  of  the  authors  studied. 

French. 

FRESHMAN. 

First  Term— Edgren's  French  Grammar  and  Super's  French 
Reader. 

Second    Term — Grammar  and  Reader. 

Third  Term—  Sand's  La  Mere  au  Diable,  Petite  Histoire  du 
Peuple  Francais  ;  recitations  in  this  are  conducted  in  French  exclu- 
sivety. 

SOPHOMORE. 

First  Term — Aubert's  "  Literature  Classique  "  (Les  Horace, 
Esther,  Le  Cid,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  etc  ). 

Second  Term — Aubert's  "Literature  Classique"  (Les  Horace, 
Esther,  Le  Cid,  Les  Femmes  Savantes  etc.)  Federer,  Materials  for 
French  Translation. 

Third  Term — Le  Philosophe  surles  Toils;  weekly  conversations 
are  held  in  both  German  and  French. 

Laboratories. 

The  scientific  laboratories  are  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  Uni- 
versity Hall.  They  comprise  a  physical,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a 
museum,  which  last  is  also  used  for  work  in  Mineralogy  and  Biology. 
All  are  new,  having  been  occupied  only  about  one  year :  they  are 
high  and  well  lighted,  ventilated  by  forced  draft  and  well  fitted  up 
for  their  respective  purpose. 

Physics 

The  courses  are  as  follows  :  Preparatory,  three  terms  of  the  third 
year,  the  first  two  devoted  to  general  Physics,  the  third  to  laboratory 
practice  ;  College,  three  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year,  two  to  general 
Physics  and  one  to  physical  laboratory.  A  prominent  feature  through- 
out the  courses  is  the  laboratory  work. 

The  following  list  embraces  some  of  the  more  important  pieces  of 
apparatus  : 

Scales  and  balances,  air  pumps,  pendulum  apparatus,  Atwood's 
machine,  barometers,  hydrometers,  manometres,  calipers,  etc. 

Kcenig's  acoustical  bellows  with  five  banks  of    organ    pipes   and 
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syren,  eight  Koenig's  tuning  forks  optically  tuned,  two  sonometers, 
sonorous  flame  apparatus,  resonators,  phonantograph,  chladius  plates, 
apparatus  for  sounds  beyond  the  limits  of  hearing,  etc. 

Morton's  optical  lantern  with  accessories,  two  solar  cameras,  a 
four  prism  spectrometer  of  finest  construction  and  a  student's  spectro 
scope  by  Browning,  of  London,  several  optical  prisms,  a  Leitz 
microscope  complete  with  sub  stage  condenser,  seven  objectives  and 
camera  lucida  together  with  projector,  polariscope  and  micronometer 
accessories,  etc. 

Induction  coil  of  large  size,  arc  lamp,  Holtz  machine  with  20  inch 
revolving  plate,  Wheatstone's  bridges,  resistance  coils,  several  galvan- 
ometers of  different  patterns,  dynamo,  magneto  machine,  electric 
motor,  batteries,  Geisler's  tubes,  etc. 

Thermopile,  fine  thermometres  with  apparatus  for  testing  them, 
psychrometer,  expansion  apparatus,  colorimeters,  etc. 

Chemistry. 

The  course  covers  four  terms,  two  in  the  Freshman  and  two  in 
the  Sophomore  year.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  non -metallic 
elements,  the  second  to  the  metallic  elements,  with  qualitative  anal- 
ysis, the  third  to  qualitative  analysis,  with  quantitative  exercises,  and 
the  fourth  to  organic  chemistry  and  special  work.  Laboratory  work 
is  introduced  from  the  first. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  room  30x27  feet,  fronting  the  south, 
high  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  by  forced  draft.  It  is  provided 
with  excellent  chemical  tables,  hoods  and  store  closets.  The  appar- 
atus includes  a  fine  chemical  balance  and  is  designed  for  both  qualita- 
tive and  q  uantitative  work. 

Biology. 

The  biological  courses  are  not  yet  developed.  A  term  of  Botany 
is  required  in  the  Preparatory  Courses  and  a  term  in  Zoology  of 
college  students. 

The  department  has  excellent  microscopes,  a  microtom,  other 
apparatus  and  reagents.  The  collections  consist  of  about  500  species 
of  flowering  plants  and  100  of  Cryptogams,  300  species  of  shells, 
corals  and  other  invertebrates.  A  collection  of  typical  species  of 
marine  animals  from  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  and  another  from 
the  Wood's'Hall.  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  will  be  supplied  for  the 
coming  year,  and  laboratory  methods  will  be  mote,  fully  introduced. 
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Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

The  courses  include  a  term  in  elementary  Geology  for  prepara- 
tory students,  a  term  in  Mineralogy  for  Juniors  (?)  and  two  jterms 
in  Geology  for  Seniors. 

The  Museum  is  provided  with  cases  and  tables  for  collections  and 
purposes  of  practical  study.  The  collections  embrace  2000  specimens 
of  minerals  and  300  of  rocks  from  American  and  foreign  sources, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  fossils.  They  are  being  rapidly 
increased  by  gifts  and  by  purchase.  Contributions  of  animals,  plants 
and  curios  of  educational  value  as  well  as  gifts  in  money  are  earnestly 
solicited. 

Post-Graduate  Courses. 

The  University  provides  that  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  obtained  in  cursu.  For  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  required 
as  a  basis.  The  examinations  will  be  upon  the  History  of  Philosophy 
by  Ueberweg  or  Erdmann,  as  the  candidate  may  elect.  At  least  four 
other  subjects  are  required.  The  candidate  may  select  from  Ethics, 
Philosophy  of  History,  History,  Political  Philosophy,  Science,  Liter- 
ature, Biblical  Theology,  Metaphysics,  Theism  and  Christian  Eviden- 
ces, International  Law,  Esthetics,  Pedagogics,  Mathematics  and 
Language.  A  list  of  books  will  be  furnished  to  any  one  who  desires 
to  pursue  this  course. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Schwegler's  History  of  Philos- 
ophy and  satisfactory  work  in  two  other  subjects  will  be  accepted  . 
A  thesis  is  required  from  all  candidates  for  either  degree. 

The  matriculation  fee  for  ether  degree  is  $25,  and  must  be  paid 
in  advauce.  The  diploma  fee,  which  covers  the  cost  of  examination  s 
also,  is  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  $35  ;  and  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $15. 

Graduates  of  our  own  or  other  institutions  of  corresponding 
collegiate  rank  are  eligible  to  these  degrees.  Attendance  upon  the 
University  is  not  required,  except  in  case  of  the  final  examinations. 
A  circular  giving  full  information  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Libraries. 

The  University  posesses  the  beginning  of  a  most  excellent  work- 
ing library.  Several  valuable  donations  have  been  recently  made, 
including  the  libraries  of  the  Reverend  J.  F.  McClelland,  A.  M.,    the 
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gifts  to  the  Beardsley  Alcove,  and  the  donation  of  the  late  Professor 
Philander  Wiley,  D.  D.  By  the  generous  aid  of  the  following  friends  : 
Ex-Govs.  Evans  and  Elbert,  Ex-Senator  Hill,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren, Hon,  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  Dean  Peck,  W.  S.  Ilifif,  I.  E.  Blake,  J.  E. 
Downey,  Mrs.  Gov.  Evans,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  W  P.  Miller, 
and  members  of  the  Faculty,  an  addition  of  about  a  thonsand  new 
and  carefully  chosen  books,  selected  by  heads  of  departments  was 
recently  made.  These  books  are  accessible  daily  to  the  students  for 
reference  and  use.  Annual  additions  of  such  books  are  now  provided 
for.  The  library  is  finely  fitted  up  in  a  new  room  in  University  Hall. 
The  Denver  Public  Library,  situated  in  the  High  School  building, 
and  the  Mercantile  Library,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  both 
accessible  to  the  students  of  the  University  without  cost.  These 
include  about  25,000  volumes.  Several  very  large  and  carefully 
chosen  private  libraries  are  also  open  to  students. 

Religious   Usages. 

Prayers  are  held  in  the  Chapel  every  school  day  morning,  which  all 
students  are  required  to  attend.  Presence  at  service  on  Sunday 
morning  in  some  church  of  the  student's  choosing  is  required,  and 
attendance  on  Sunday  School  is  warmly  recommended.  Prayer 
meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  which  all  are  cordially 
invited.  Prayer  meeting  is  held  in  the  Home  for  Young  ladies  at 
least  twice  each  week.  During  the  year  a  noonday  prayer  meeting 
is  maintained  by  the  students. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association  have  both  maintained  iuteresting  and  profitable 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  Each  association  now  has  a  finely 
furnished  room  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  wise  and  efficient  methods 
used  by  Association  workers  are  in  use  here.  Representatives  spend 
the  summer  in  the  summer  school  for  Christian  workers  at  Geneva 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  Northfield,  Mass. 

Honors. 

Honors  awarded  in  the  Academic  Department  are: 

First  honor  in  Classical  Course. 

First  honor  in  Scientific  Course. 

First  honor  in  Literary  Course. 

These  honors  are  decided  by  the  scholarship  and  deportment 
record  extending  over  the  four  college  years,  scholarship  counting 
three  and  deportment  one. 
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The  honors  are  decided  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  announced 
at  the  close  of  the  senior  vacation. 

When  there  is  but  one  graduate  in  a  department,  no  award  is 
made,  unless  in  case  of  an  exceptionally  good  record.  The  salutato- 
rian  and  the  valedictorian  are  determined  by  the  Academic  Faculty 
from  the  honor  graduates. 

The  valedictorians  have  been  : 

1884— John  Hipp.  1885— Wm.  A.  Moore. 

1886— Elmer  E.  Kitchen.  1887— Elbert  Richardson. 

1888— Alfred  T.  Moore.  1889— Hubert  Lincoln  Shattuck. 

1890 — Orville  Frank  Shattuck.     189 1 — Everett  Flower  Benedict. 
1893— Edna  Iliff. 

PRIZES. 

# 
Mr.  Jas.  McConnell,  of  Denver,  offers  a  prize  of  $50  for  excel- 
lence in  the  work  of  the  Literary  Societies.  Each  of  the  two  societies 
is  to  choose  a  debator,  an  orator,  and  an  essayist,  from  its  ranks.  The 
question  for  debate  is  selected  by  the  faculty.  The  prize  is  awarded 
to  that  society,  whose  representatives  attain  the  highest  total  of 
marks  in  the  contest,  which  occurs  on  the  second  Friday  of  the 
second  term. 

John  Hipp  Esq.,  the  first  graduate  of  the  University,  offers  a 
prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  entrance  examination  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  in  the  classical  course.  Competitors  must  have  previously 
satisfied  the  faculty,  by  examinations  or  by  certificates,  that  they  have 
completed  the  classical  preparatory  course.  The  competitive  exami- 
nation is  held  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  the  first  term,  at  9  a.m. 

R.  A.  Long,  Esq.,  has  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  best  original  English  oration,  by  a  joung  man,  and  the  same  for 
the  best  original  essay,  by  a  young  lady.  Each  oration  or  essay  must 
contain  not  more  than  1400,  nor  less  than  1200  words,  and  must  be 
handed  to  Miss  Fisher,  on  or  before  Mar.  5.  The  productions  are 
then  marked  on  thought  and  composition,  and  returned  on  or  before 
March  20th.  The  contestants  are  chosen  by  the  faculty,  according  to 
these  markings.  The  contest  is  held  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
Friday  of  the  third  term. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  offers  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  greatest  improvement  iu  English  composition;  each  contestant 
writes  six  essays  due  to  Miss  Fisher  respectively  on  or  before  Nov.  1, 
Dec.  20,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  20,  Apr.  5  and  May  15.  Biographical  and  char- 
acter sketches  are  excluded.  Each  essay  must  contain  not  less  than 
750  words,  nor  more  than  1000;  due  regard  must  be  given  to  form, 
style  and  neatness. 

Chancellor  McDowell  offers  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  essay 
in  opposition  to  Monopolies,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  best  essay  in  favor 
of  Monopolies.  This  offer  is  limited  to  members  of  the  class  in 
Political  Economy. 

In  order  to  stimulate  Bible  study,  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Webb  of 
Denver  offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  upon  either  of 
the  following  topics :  ''The   Four   Gospels,"  "The    Psalms,"    "Meta- 
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phor  in  the  Bible,"  "The  Parables,"  "The  Rhetoric  of  Isaiah."  The 
essay  must  contain  not  less  than  2,000  nor  more  than  2,500  words,  and 
must  be  ready  for  the  judges  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  term.  This 
offer  is  confined  to  members  of  the  college  classes.  A  type  written 
copy  of  each  essay  is  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  University.  The 
winning  essay  is  to  be  delivered  in  public  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  exercises  of  commencement  week.  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  of  the 
Class  of  1894,  won  the  prize  in  1893. 

The  subjects  for  next  year  will  be  "The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on 
the  English  Language,"  "The  Relation  ot  the  Mozaic  Legislation  to 
our  American  Constitution,"  "Recent  Corroborations  of  the  Scripture 
Records,"  "The  Psalms,"  "The  Bible's  Ideals  of  Human  Character," 
"The  Bible's  Representations  of  God,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Heathenism." 

We  are  also  able  to  announce  the  "Henrv  White  Warren  Fellow- 
ship. The  income  from  this  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
offered  to  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  pursue  post- 
graduate studies,  either  in  medicine,  law,  theology  or  philosophy. 
For  exact  terms,  apply  to  the  Chancellor. 


AID  TO   STUDENTS. 


Students  are  urged  to  help  themselves  as  far  as  possible.  Inde- 
pendence and  self  reliance  are  constantly  taught.  But  for  students 
who  need  help  there  are  several  sources.  First  are  prizes  mentioned 
elsewhere.  Second  are  certain  scholarship  coupons  available  for 
cases  of  merit  and  necessity.  Third  are  the  educational  societies 
from  which  worthy  students  can  obtain  loans  when  approved  by  the 
proper  officers.  Fourth  are  certain  funds  given  by  individuals  for 
this  purpose.  Persons  desiring  to  do  good  by  a  wise  investment  of  a 
small  amount  of  money  can  find  no  better  way  than  by  the  establish- 
ment of  perpetual  scholarships. 


LECTURE     COURSES, 


During  the  year  courses  of  lectures  were  given  to  the  public  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University,  by  Bishop  Warren,  Mr.  Leon  H. 
Vincent  and  Chancellor  McDowell.  The  subjects  aregiven  elsewhere. 
Other  courses  are  planned  for  next  year,  some  being  already  secured. 
The  topics  will  embrace  English  Literature,  Modern  Greece,  Shakes  • 
peare's  Plays,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  English  Bible,  Astronomy,  Science, 
History,  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science.  A  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  lectureship  is  greatly  needed.  Anyone 
giving  $5,000  or  $10,000  could  establish  such  a  lectureship  and  name  it. 
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LOCATION. 


The  University  of  Denver  is  planted  in  a  most  favored  section  of 
the  country.  Denver  possesses  every  advantage  as  a  seat  of  higher 
learning.  No  city  has  done  better  for  public  instruction,  and  no 
public  schools  are  of  higher  grade.  The  University  of  Denver  is 
most  fortunate  in  its  location.  Its  professional  schools — those  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  the  Colleges  of  Music,  Fine 
Arts,  Business  and  Manual  Training,  are  in  the  heart  of  the  cityr 
within  easy  access  of  all  the  principal  car  lines. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the, Iliff  School  of  Theology  are 
located  in  the  choicest  of  Denver's  suburbs — University  Park — within 
forty  minutes  of  the  new  post  office  building.  Travelers  have  pro- 
nounced the  site  at  University  Park  unequalled  for  a  University.  It 
is  higher  than  the  capitol  in  Denver,  and  commands  a  most  perfect 
view  of  the  city.  The  mountains  are  in  full  view  for  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  with  the  valleys  and  foot  hills/  between.  The  air  is 
always  pure.  No  smoke  befouls  it.  The  society  is  of  the  best. 
Liquor  selling  and  saloons  are  forever  excluded.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  D.  D.,  says: 

"  Such  a  view  of  mountains  Switzerland  cannot  surpass.  They 
seem  five  or  eight  miles  away;  to  the  foothills  is  more  than  twenty. 
Pike's  Peak  and  Long's,  Mount  Evans,  and  hundreds  of  summits 
above  ten  thousand  feet  high — with  eight  or  more  fourteen  thousand 
— snow  clad  eight  months  in  the  year,  are  there.  I  never  saw  such  a 
view  from  any  other  university,  in  Europe  or  America,  nor  one  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  grandeur.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  my 
temperament  to  settle  down  there,  either  as  professor  or  student,  for 
at  least  six  months  after  my  arrival;  those  summits  would  tauntingly 
say:  4I  defy  you.'  Those  hidden  recesses,  whose  entrances  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  would  beckon  me;  and  not  until  I  could  say:  'Your 
proud  boast  has  been  met  and  vanquished,'  could  I  be  content  to  live 
upon  that  elevated  plateau. 

"This  university  must  become  one  of  the  most  important  to  our 
Church  and  to  the  whole  trans -Mississippi  division  of  the  country. 
Its  progress  already,  for  its  years,  is  wonderful!  But  because  all- 
things  grow  fast  in  the  vast  West,  it  must  have  great  gifts,  and  many. 

"Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  East  who  cannot 
bear  a  course  of  study  without  the  loss  of  health,  could  thrive  in  that 
pure  air.  I  met  some  such  there,  and  their  accounts,  not  volunteered, 
but  given  in  answer  to  sympathetic  inquiries,   were   very  interesting. 

'T  saw  the  students  at  prayers,  and  went  through  all  the  build- 
ings. The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  in  University  Park;  also  the 
Iliff  School  of  Theology,  now  building.  The  University  Hall  is  an 
elegant  building;  the  Chamberlain  Observatory  is  completed,  but  the 
magnificent  telescope  already  contracted  for  and  finished  is  not  yet 
there,  on  account  of  being  desired  for  exhibition  in  connection   with 
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the  World's  Fair.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Iliff  is  erecting  the  Iliff  School  of 
Theology  building  in  memory  of  his  father.  To  describe  this  building 
would  simply  be  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Drew.  Garret  and  Boston, 
though  that  is  not  the  proper  phrase.  It  would  be  to  disquiet  them 
and  stir  them  up  to  new  building  enterprises.  What  better  thing 
could  a  young  man  do  to  honor  his  father  than  to  erect  such  an 
edifice?  Honorable  as  it  is  to  the  memory  of  his  progenitor,  the 
blessing  to  himself  of  having  such  a  disposition  is  still  greater.  How 
mauy  young  men  squander  the  inheritance  by  their  dissipations,  and 
inflict  a  stigma  upon  the  family  name! 

"I  look  with  much  interest  upon  University  Park.  The  day  that 
I  visited  it  Denver  was  covered  with  smoke,  relieved  somewhat  by  the 
wind,  but  the  air  at  the  park  was  as  pure  as  that  of  the  high  Alps, 
and  an  entrancing  view  reached  the  eye  from  every  part  of  the 
horizon. 

"I  found  among  the  students  some  young  men  with  whom  I  had 
previously  corresponded,  who  were  unable  to  study  in  the  East,  owing 
to  the  persistent  tendency  to  lung  disease.  There  they  were  carrying 
on  their  studies  with  success  and  improved  health." 

Here  is  already  built  the  Chamberlain  Observatory,  described 
elsewhere,  destined  soon  to  be  one  of  the  famous  observatories  of  the 
world.  Here  is  the  elegant  new  University  Hall,  a  cut  of  which  is 
given  elsewhere.  This  building  is  one  of  the  finest  college  buildings 
in  the  country,  costing  $8o,ooo.  Near  it  is  the  "Cottage  for  Young 
Ladies."  The  trustees  have  adopted  the  cottage  policy  as  the  best. 
The  young  ladies  will  live  in  groups  of  fifteen,  each  group  in  a  separ- 
ate house,  under  the  control  of  a  matron  and  a  teacher.  Here,  too,  is 
built  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 — the  gift  of  Mr. 
William  S.  Iliff,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1888,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Ample  athletic  grounds,  tennis  courts  and  recreation  rooms  are  here 
provided.  No  healthier  locality  or  surrroundings  can  be  found  than 
these  All  experience  shows  that  a  suburb  is  much  better  than  the 
center  of  a  city  for  college  work.  Here  at  University  Park  the  faculty 
will  live,  and  here  will  be  built  a  distinctly  university  community. 

The  fare  on  the  Circle  Road — a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  system — 
is  only  two  and  a  half  cents  each  way  for  students,  and  five  cents  for 
others.  The  fare  over  the  Tramway  system  is  only  five  cents  to  any 
part  of  the  city. 

NEEDS. 


The  University  is  set  to  do  a  vast  work  in  this  mighty  West. 
Denver  is,  and  is  increasingly  to  be,  a  center  of  higher  learning.  In 
the  chain  of  great  universities  stretching  across  the  continent,  the 
University  of  Denver  is  to  be  a  most  important   link,    as   strong  and 
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essential  as  any.  A  sufficient  and  thorough  equipment  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  all  departments,  on  the  scale  demanded  by  its  position,  will 
require  resources  many  times  greater  than  those  now  in  posession.  No 
department  is  as  yet  properly  endowed.  The  liberality  of  some  of 
our  noble  givers  is  an  inspiration  and  a  pledge,  but  as  has  been  well 
said  :  "While  no  apprehensions  can  be  felt  about  the  remoter  future, 
and  while  individuals  are  now  giving  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  all 
praise,  it  should  be  remembered  that  with  institutions,  as  with  men, 
youth  is  a  period  of  opportunities  inestimably  precious ;  that  many  of 
these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time  aie  forever  lost.  The  opportuni- 
ties opening  before  this  youthful  university  are  unparalleled;  but  with- 
out early  and  continual  additions  to  its  pecuniary  resources,  some 
exceedingly  important  ones  will  have  to  pass  unused." 

The     following    chairs    should    be    endowed    at  once  :     Greek 
Language  and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  History  and 
Political  Economy,  Natural  Sciences  (at  least  two  chairs),   and   Math 
ematics. 

The  following  buildings  should  be  erected  :  a  Hall  of  Science,  a 
Fine  Art  Museum,  a  Library,  and  a  Chapel  and  Music  Hall. 

One  cottage  for  young  ladies  is  provided  for.  Others  are  impera- 
tively needed  at  once. 

The  different  departments  need  increased  facilities.  The  Medical 
College  should  have  enlarged  accommodations,  including  a  hospital 
and  larger  laboratories.  The  Law  School  should  be  similarly  provi- 
ded for.  The  Colleges  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts  should  be  endowed. 
The  School  of  Theology  needs  endowment  of  professorships, 
lectureships  and  libraries.  Some  one,  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  $20,000, 
could  establish  here  a  lectureship  on  preaching  which  would  be  a 
blessing  to  this  entire  region. 

Other  needs  are  pressing.  An  annual  addition  of  a  thousand 
volumes  to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperative. 
A  fund  for  such  lectures  as  those  given  during  the  year  is  a  necessity. 
Scholarships  and  aid  for  needy  students  could  be  used  almost  daily. 
Prizes  and  fellowships,  similar  to  those  already  established,  would  be 
a  perpetual  inspiration  to  hard  work  and  high  endeavor. 

Many  persons  own  real  estate  or  other  property  in  small  or  large 
amounts  which  could  be  given  or  willed  to  the  University  for  the 
purposes  named.  The  best  way  to  give  is  while  living  and  watch  the 
blessed  results.  The  next  best  way  is  to  provide  for  part  of  your 
property  coming  to  the  University  by  making  it   one  of  your  heirs. 
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For  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  inclined  to  remember  us  we  insert  here 
forms  of  bequest : 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary,  and 
its  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  following  lands  and  tenements, 
[description]  in  County,  in  the  State  of 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my  executor  out  of  my 

estate  within  months  after  my  decease. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied,  at  their  discre- 

tion, for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Colorado  Seminary  the 
sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by 

them  and  called  the  Scholarship  Fund.     The  interest 

of  this  fund  shall  be  applied,  at  their  discretion,  to  aid  deserving  stu- 
dents in  the  College  ot  Liberal  Arts  [or  other  specified  department.] 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Colorado  Seminary  the 
sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by 

them   as    an    endowment   for  the   support    of    [a    Professorship   of 

]  in  the  University  [a  Lectureship  in  the  School  of 

]    etc. 


UNIVERSITY    CHARGES. 


The  charges  in  the  College  of  Music,  the  Business  College,  and 
the  Manual  Training  School,  Fine  Arts,  School  of  Law,  Colleges  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  are  given  in  the  announcements 
of  those  departments. 
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DAY    SCHOLARS. 


BY  THE  TERM. 

COLLEGE 
CLASSES. 

PREPAR- 
ATORY. 

First  Term 

Due  vSept.  6 

Due  Jan.  3 

Due  March  28 

Total 

$20  00 
16  OO 
14  00 

$16  OO 
13  OO 

II    OO 

Second  Term . 

Third  Term 

$50  00 

$40  OO 

Licensed  Preachers  and  children  of  Clergymen  in  regular  minis- 
terial work,  one-half  of  the  above  rates. 
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Library  fee  $3,  payable  in  three  installments  in  advance. 

Scholarship  coupons  are  received  for  tuition  in  the  Academic 
Department  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

In  case  of  delay  of  payments  beyond  the  time  when  due,  interest 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  single  study  is  $0.50  per  week. 

YOUNG   LADIES'    HOME. 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR. 

Furnished   room,   light,    heat,  table  board,  and  washing  one 

.'"dozen  pieces  per  week $215  00 

For  the  first  term— due  Sept.  6 90  00 

For  the  second  term— due  Jan.  3 65  00 

For  the  third  term — due  March  28 65  00 

Charges  during  vacation  are  $1.00  per  day. 

Each  boarding  student  brings  two  pairs  of  sheets,  two  pairs  of 
pillow  cases,  three  pairs  of  towels  and  two  pairs  of  napkins — each 
article  indelibly  marked. 

These  terms  are  open  to  young  ladies  in  all  departments. 

Note — The  extra  charge  for  washing,  except  for  bedding,  is  fifty 
cents  per  dozen. 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Financial  Agent. 


CATALOGUE   OF  ATTENDANCE 


POSTGRADUATE, 


Hicks,  Arthur  W.  T.,  A.  B.,  B.  D Highlands 

Lewis,  Wilbert  Emlen,  A.  B St.  Louis,  Mo 

Madison,  William  C,  A.  M Greeley 

Nelson,  Aven,  B.  S Laramie,  Wyo 

Parsons,  Edward  S.,  A.  M.,  B.  D Colorado  Springs 

Peck,  Arthur  C,  A.  M Denver 

Shipman,  William  Henry,  A.  M. ,  B.  D Red  Oak,  la 

COLLEGIATE. 


Seniors. 

Beggs,  Gertrude  Harper Central  City 

Bridwell,  Charles  William Millersburg,  Ky 

Iliff,  Edna University  Park 

Preuitt,  William  Arthur Denver 

Waterbury,  Lottie  Lucilia University  Park 
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Juniors. 

Brown,  Elizebeth  Irene Denver 

Burhans,  Frank  Dennis Burlington,  la 

Edwards,  John  Stanley Denver 

Foucar,  Louise  Henriette N.  Woburn,  Mass 

Huene,  George  Benjamin  Franklin University  Park 

Krueger,  F.  Tevis Denver 

Sophomores. 

Antram,  Eugene  Marion Denver 

Evans,  Albert  Julius University  Park 

McFarland,  Nan Longmont 

Munson,  Arthur  Curtis Highlands 

Pattison,  Lucia  Ella Denver 

Richardson,  Fred  R Argo 

Schofield,  Frank  Crain Fayetteville,  Mo 

Thomas,  Julia  Ethel   St.  Louis,  Mo 

Freshmen. 

Abbott,  Ada  Fiavia Lamont,  la 

Avery,  Horace  Weston Ledyard,  N.  Y 

Bristol,  Sadie Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Daniels,  Mabel  Luella University  Park 

Richardson,  Frank  L Argo 

Swenson,  John  Robert Davenport,  la 

Thornton,  Jesse  Blackburn Denver 

Wight,  Lucy  Belle Lake  wood 

Irregular  and  Special. 

COLLEGIATE. 

Doesburg,  White Denver 

Edwards,  Arthur  M,  B.  S , Denver 

Evans,  Grace  Gertrude Fort  Collins 

Garwood,  Norma  Luetta Denver 

Gilbert,  Grace  Gertrude Colorado  Springs 

Goodnow,  Minnie Denver 

Henry,  Fred  T Denver 

Ingersoll,  Mary  Edith  Schuyler Montclair 

Lipe,  Walter  Edwin Denver 

McDowell,  Clotilda  L University  Park 

Peck,  Virgil  Waite Denver 

Porter,  Dora  Grace Denver 

Preston,  Emma  F University  Park 

Priestley,  Forrest  M University  Park 

Rader,  Marvin  Andrew Marshall,  Mo 

Spencer,  Paul  Mansfield Eureka,  Cal 

Vincent,  Ellen  S University  Park 

Walker,  Mabel  Dean Denver 

Welch,  Lulu  May University  Park 

Willard,  Vassalona  M Denver 

Collegiate   Preparatory. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Beardsley,  Rose  Martindale Erie 

Benner,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 
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Culver,  Henrietta Denver 

Elliott,  Edwin  Austin University  Park 

Fitch,  Frances  Florien Silver  City,  N.  M 

Fowler,  Bryant Highlands 

Hammond,  Lucy  Edith N.  Seattle,  Wash 

Huett,  Charles  Wesley Brighton 

Hunter,  Henry  Pope Grand  Junction 

Klingerman,  Jennie  May Edgar,  Neb 

Lawson,  Floyd  Augustus Trenton,  Ontario 

Lilley,  Sarah  Josepha Littleton 

McCreery,  Guy  Winters Colorado  Springs 

Root,  Richard  Willis Denver 

Shafer,  Bert Watkins 

Shaffer,  Thomas  L.  A Idaho  Springs 

Skinner,  Lucretia  Kate Denver 

Sloan,  Robert  Henry Denver 

Stevens,  Lawrence  Bradley Salida 

Stroeter,  Luella  Elizabeth University  Park 

Thomas,  Percy  Ernest Denver 

Waters,  Ethel  Laura Denver 

Webb,  Elizabeth  Warden Denver 

Young,  Howard  Brown Denver 

SECOND   YEAR 

Beck,  Joseph  Scott Poncha  Springs 

Brown,  Katherine  E Denver 

Chipman,  Reeve Denver 

Cole,  Claude  Leon Denver 

Donnell,  Harry  Deane Pcncha  Springs 

Dumars,  Henry  William Denver 

Fonda,  Charles  Percy Idaho  Springs 

Freeman,  Charles  Yoe Denver 

Gilmer,  Nella  Lillian Denver 

Gould,  George  Winfield Denver 

Guthrie,  Hamilton  Muir Denver 

Iliff',  Louise University  Park 

Johns,  Maud  Louise Silver  Plume 

Landis,  George  Butts Central  City 

Law,  Frederic  Clarkson Fort  Wavne  Ind 

Manville,  Grace  Chesseltine Denver 

McMillan,  Charles  Asa Denver 

Meyer,  William  Frederick La  Costilla  N.M 

Miller,  Addie  Brown University    Park 

Pabor,  Frank  Greason Avon  Park  Fla 

Pedrick,  Albert  Hough Denver 

Post,  Hattie  May Denver 

Root,  Nellie  May Denver 

Safford,  Marv  Ellen Bu*na  Vista 

Shea,  Frank  Mark Platteville 

Shumway,  Martin  Leroy Lyons  Neb 

Trott  Josephine  Augusta University  Park 

Vaughn,  Mary  Winnifred Denver 

Vick,  Jas.  Jr Rochester  N.  Y 

Walker,  Anna  Drusilla Denver 

Woodward,  Ira  Richard Denver 

Woodward,  Jesse  Charles Denver 
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FIRST     YEAR. 


Ball,  Frank  Mark Denver 

Bennett,  Alvin  Rosaloo Valverde 

Blake,  Evarts  Isaac Denver 

Day,  Grace  Winifred Denver 

Dessellem,  William  Henry Atwood 

Dollison,  Maude  Ida Glenvvood  Springs 

Gillespie,  John  Wllber Highlands 

Gilmer,  Carl  Rex Denver 

Hall,  Grace  Marie Villa  Grove 

Johns,  Emily  Rose Denver 

Johnson,  Ethel  Maud Denver 

Lakin,  Marie  Thompson University  Park 

Lancaster,  Laura  Nancy Leadville 

McNichol,  George  Andrew Denver 

Miller,  Mary  Frances University  Park 

Mullane,  Charles  Thurman Cincinnati 

Ovenell,  George  Thomas University  Park 

Perryman,  Charles  Barber Denver 

Reed,  Joseph Denver 

Reed,  Ralph Denver 

Richards,  Charles  Wesley Denver 

Richardson,  Alice  Nellie Argo 

Robinson,  Oliver  Thomas Aspen 

Root,  Florence  Anna Denver 

Sabin,  Mary  Benita University  Park 

Simms,  John  Cassidy Denver 

Sims,  Clara  Louise Montclair 

Smith,  Alice  Martha Argo 

Smith,  Samuel  Wilson Denver 

Snedaker,  Mattie  Grace Denver 

Steele,  Arthur  Brainerd University  Park 

Wallace,  Lena Lafayette 

Watson,  Norris  Lilburn Denver 

Welborn,  Henry  Embrae Denver 

Welch,  Lizzie  Pearl University  Park 

Irregular   (Preparatory). 

Arthur,  William Idaho  Springs 

Beardsley,  Mary  Estella — Erie 

Blake,  Belle Denver 

Brown,  Edward  Newton Denver 

Clayton,  Maggie  M Denver 

Dillenback,  May University  Park 

Donaldson,  Clinton  Howard University  Park 

Greenfield,  Elfrida  M Durango 

Hubbard,  Albert  Benton Denver 

Kent,  Wallace  Caw Denver 

Leavy,  Maud Denver 

Lindsay,  Samuel  Joseph Watkins 

More,  Susie  Leonora - Fort  Morgan 

Morgan,  John  S.,  Jr San  Francisco 

Sage,  George  Henry Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Thompson,  Robert  Arthur Denver 


College  of  Medicine. 


FflCUliTV. 

J.  W.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine 

H.  A.  Lemen,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

F.  J.  Bancroft,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  Mack   Block,  Sixteenth   and  Cali- 
fornia. 

A.    STEDMAN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of   Obstetrics  and    Puerperal    Diseases,    Fourteenth    and  Stout 
Streets. 

Charles  Denison,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of   Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology,    823   Fourteenth 
Street. 

W.  K.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,   Therapeutics  and    Diseases   of  Children, 
2535  Champa  Street. 

S.  A.  Fisk,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  37  Eighteenth  Avenue 

Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  222  West  Colfax  Avenue. 

E.  C.  Rivers,  M.  D„ 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology,  9  and  10  Bancroft  Block. 

H.  H.  Howl  and,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Larnygology  and  Rhinology,  Fourteenth  and  Stout  Streets. 

J.  W.  Collins,  M.  Dm 

Professor  of   Gynaecology  and  Abdominal  Surges,  Fourteenth   and  Stout 
Streets. 

O    J.    PFEIFFER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Barth  Block. 

J.  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  805,  15th  Street. 

A.    K.   WORTHINGTON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Cass  and  Graham  Block. 

Henry  Sewall,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology,  23  Eighteenth  Avenue. 

Carl  Ruedi,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine,  1713  Grant  Avenue. 

Howell  T.  Pershing,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental   Diseases  and  of  Mf  dical   Jurisprudence, 
Stedman  Block. 

W.  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery,  709  14th  Street. 

E.  R.  Axtell,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Bacteriology,  20  Barth  Block. 
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ASSISTANT   P^OFHSSOHS  Af4D    LiECTDREHS. 

C.  B.   Lyman,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

B.  C.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 


Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 


Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science 

G.  W.  MiEL,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Bandaging  and  Minor  Surgery. 

Carl  Johnson,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Gynaecology. 

G.  W.  Gibson,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

M.  A.  Walker,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

DISPE|StSA**Y  STAFF. 

Executive  Committee— Prof.  J.  W.  Collins,  Prof.  W.  E.  Wilson, 
Prof.  C.  Denison. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Service— Prof.  E.  R.  Axtell,  S.  D.  Van 
Meter.  M.  D.,  E.  A.  Sheets,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Women— Prof.  J.  W.  Collins.  Assistant,  Carl  John- 
son, M.  D. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose — Prof.  H.  H.  Howland.  Assist- 
ant, J.  Wallace  Collins,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear — John  Foster,  M.  D.  Assistant,  P. 
Hyrup-Pedersen,  M    D. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System— Prof.  Howell  T.  Pershing. 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs — Prof.  Carl  Ruedi. 

Geuito-Urinary  Diseases — Prof.  W.  P.  Munn. 

Announcement. 

The  thirteenth  annual  course  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Denver,  will  begin  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1893,  at  10  a.  m.,  with  an  introductory  address  in  the  main  lec- 
ture room  of  the  college  building.  Regular  lectures  will  follow  on 
the  succeeding  day. 

The  session  will  continue  seven  months,  closing  on  Saturday, 
April  14,  1894,  the  Commencement  exercises  following  on  the  17th. 
There  will  be  a  vacation  from  December  22nd,  6  p.  m.,  to  January  8th, 
9  a.  m.,  and  no  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thanksgiving  Day  nor 
on  Washington's  Birthday. 

General  Statement. 

Instruction  in  this  school  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinical 
teaching  and  practical  exercises.  The  complete  course  is  graded,  and 
embraces  an  attendance  upon  three  full  lecture  courses  of  seven 
months  each. 
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It  is  hoped  that  students  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  so  as  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  college 
instruction  from  the  beginning. 

The  Didactic  Course  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
Clinical  Course  at  the  Hospital,  nor  with  the  clinics  and  practical 
classes  in  the  College. 

College  Building. 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  located  in  spacious  quarters  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Arapahoe  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  is  most  conveniently 
reached  from  the  Union  Depot,  by  the  West  Denver  or  Curtis  street 
cable,  which  brings  a  student  within  a  half  block  of  the  college 
building. 

This  location  is  central  and  convenient  to  rapid  transit  lines, 
making  it  easy  to  reach  the  various  hospitals  at  which  clinical 
lectures  will  be  held. 

The  Faculty  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during  the  past 
two  years  the  college  building  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  new 
rooms  have  been  added  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  much  improv- 
ed. All  departments  are  now  in  the  same  building.  New  and  com- 
plete laboratories  have  been  furnished  for  histological  and  physiolog- 
ical work  and  a  clinical  department  has  been  provided. 

Requirements  For  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and 
must  have  a  good  English  education.  A  diploma  from  a  creditable 
high  school,  normal  school,  college,  or  a  first  class  teacher's  certifi- 
cate from  a  county  or  state  school  board  of  examiners  will  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  necessary  preliminary  education.  If  such  creden- 
tials are  not  presented,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in: 

English  Composition,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic),  Physics  (Ele- 
mentary), History  and  Geography. 

This  examination  will  be  held  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
session. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

SESSION  OF  1893-94. 
During  the  first  year  the  student  attends  lectures  only  on: 

Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Chemistry,  Histology, 

Materia  Medica,  General  Pathology, 

He  receives  practical  work  in  Dissection,  Normal  Histology  and 
Chemistry. 

In  the  second  year  he  attends  lectures  on: 

Anatomy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

Physiology,  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Chemistry,  Principles  of  Surgery, 

Histology,  Obstetrics, 

Pathology,  Gynaecology. 

During  this  year  he  finishes  his  dissection  and  other  laboratory 
work  and  attends  the  hospital  clinics. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  final  examinations  are  held  in  Materia 
Medica,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Histology  and  General 
Pathology. 
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Iii  the  third  year  attendance  is  required  on  the  lectures  of  Surgery, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Therapeutics,  Gynaecology,  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Ophthalmology, 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Special  Pathology,  Dermatology  and 
Hygiene. 

Any  branch  failed  upon  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  last  year  and  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  of  that  branch  made  compulsory. 

During  the  entire  third  year  regular  attendance  upon  the  hospital 
and  college  clinics  is  demanded. 

Method  of  Instruction. 

The  Didactic  Course  includes  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Histology, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics,  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Gynaecology,  Opthalmology  and  Otology,  Laryn- 
gology and  Rhinology,  Paediatrics,  Dermatology  and  Hygiene. 

Anatomy. 

In  this  important  branch,  three  lectures  a  week  are  delivered  by 
Prof.  A.  K.  Worthingtou,  all  fully  illustrated  by  skeleton,  charts,  the 
manikin,  and  especially  by  dissections  and  preparations. 

Dissecting — The  dissecting-room  of  the  college  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  being  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience  for  cleanliness  and  health.  The  ta- 
bles are  marble-top,  and  the  floor  cemented,  with  provisions  for 
flushing  and  drainage. 

It  is  open  from  two  to  ten  p.  m.,  daily,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
excepted.  The  dissecting  will  be  performed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Drs.  G.  W.  Gibson,  and  M.  A.  Walker,  Demonstrators  of 
Anatomy. 

Material  is  abundant,  and  every  student  coming  up  for  graduation 
in  this  school  must  present  certificates  of  two  courses  of  dissecting. 

Histology  and   Bacteriology. 

One  lecture  is  delivered  on  Histology  each  week,  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
Axtell,  who  will  have  the  direction  of  the  Histological  Laboratory, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Sheets,  assisting. 

Each  student  during  his  first  year  course  is  required  to  take  the 
work  in  the  histological  laboratory.  Two  exercises  of  two  hours  each 
a  vfeek,  for  six  weeks — constitutes  the  course.  Sections  of  all  the 
normal  structures  are  carefully  prepared  and  studied.  Every  student 
acquires  a  valuable  collection  of"  permanent  slides. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  fee  is  charged  for  the  course 
of  instruction. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  Bacteriology  is  delivered  to  the  second  and 
third  course  students  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  each  session. 

Physiology. 

The  course  consists  of  three  lectures  and  recitations  a  week  upon 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs,  with  such  practical 
demonstrations  and  experiments  as  are  necessary  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject. 
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This  course  is  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry  Sewall,  for- 
merly Associate  in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  late 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  careful  instruction  is  given  in  all 
necessary  experiments.  A  large  amount  of  apparatus  is  available,  and 
the  course  is  made  as  practical  and  demonstrative  as  possible. 

Pathology. 

During  the  coming  session,  Prof.  Carl  Ruedi,  formerly  of  Davos, 
Switzerland,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  Pathology  each  week  The 
lectures  this  session  will  consist  of  a  cursory  description  of  the  pro- 
gressive metamorphoses  ;  followed  by  special  pathology  of  'the 
respiratory  organs  and  the  digestive  tract. 

Prof  Ruedi  also  holds  a  dispensary  clinic  on  lung  diseases  during 
the  session. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Three  lectures  each  week  by  Prof.  Joseph  A.  Sewall.  The  Didac- 
tic Course  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  and  his  assistants. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  large  and  excellently  arranged,  each 
student  being  supplied  with  all  apparatus  and  necessary  reagents  for 
exhaustive  qualitative  analysis.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  urine,  especially  pathological  samples. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

By  recitations,  teaching  and  two  lectures  a  week  by  Prof.  W.  E. 
Wilson,  the  Junior  and  Second  year  students  will  become  personally 
familiar  with  the  physical  properties  of  drugs,  the  compounding  of 
prescriptions  and  the  methods  of  applying  non-medicinal  remedies. 

The  Second  year  students  ard  Seniors  will  attend  one  lecture  a 
week  on  Therapeutics,  or  the  actions  and  application  of  remedies. 

Medicine. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  five  professors,  the 
work  being  divided  as  follows  : 

Prof.  Fisk,  General  Medicine.     Three  lectures  per  week. 

Prof.  Denison,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Climatology.  Two 
lectures  a  week. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Pershing,  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System. 
One  lecture  a  week.  • 

Prof.  W.  E.  Wilson,  Diseases  of  Children.  One  lecture  a  week 
from  Jan.  ist  to  end  of  term. 

Prof.  Ruedi,  Pathology.     One  lecture  a  week. 

Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Dispensary  and  the  various  city  hos- 
pitals is  made  part  of  the  course. 

Surgery. 

This  branch  is  under  the  supervision  of  four  professors  who 
divide  the  work  as  follows  : 

Prof  Rogers,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Two  lectures 
each  week. 

Prof.  Bancroft,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Fractures  and 
Dislocations.     One  lecture  each  week. 
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Prof.  Pfeiffer,  Orthopedic  and  Clinical  Surgery.  One  lecture 
each  week. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Munn,  one  lecture  each  week  on  the  subject  of 
Genito-Uriuary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Miel,  one  lecture  each  week  on  Minor  Surgery  and 
Bandaging. 

Clinical  surgical  material  is  abundant  in  Denver,  and  unusual 
opportunities  are  offered  students  to  see  both  minor  and  major  opera- 
tions. 

Obstetrics  and  Puerperal   Diseases. 

Prof.  A.  Stedman,  two  hours  each  week.  As  opportunity 
presents,  third-year  students  are  given  bed-side  instruction  and 
assigned  cases. 

Diseases  of  Women  and   Abdominal   Surgery. 

One  lecture  each  week  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Collins.  The  course  will 
embrace  both  didactic  and  clinical  work  in  gynaecology  and  abdom- 
inal surgery.  A  large  clinic  is  personally  superintended  by  Prof. 
Collins  himself,  and  students  are  taught  the  method  of  making 
examinations  and  of  applying  treatment. 

Opthalmology  and    Otology. 

The  course  will  consist  of  one  didactic  lecture  each  week  by  Prof. 
Rivers.  These  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  clinics  at  St.  Luke's 
and  St.  Anthony's  hospitals.  In  the  dispensary  service,  Dr.  John 
Foster  gives  clinical  instruction  and  teaches  all  advanced  students  the 
use  of  the  opthalmoscope  and  other  optical  instruments. 

Laryngology  and   Rhinology. 

Prof.  Howland.  One  lecture  a  week.  A  large  clinic  in  this  sub- 
ject is  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  Howland.  All  third-year 
students  are  carefully  taught  the  method  of  making  examinations, 
the  use  of  instruments  .and  their  application  in  treatment. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 

One  lecture  each  week  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 

Dermatology. 

One  lecture  each  week  for  the  first  half  of  the  session. 


Denver  and  its  Clinical  Advantages. 

Denver,  Colorado,  at  the  present  time,  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  is  the  largest  health  resort  on  this 
continent. 

As  a  rule  the  winters  are  mild,  and  students  in  impaired  health 
can  attend  the  full  session  without  discomfort.  Clinical  material  at 
both  dispensary  and  hospital  is  abundant.  In  all  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  city  the  staff  is  represented   in    the   medical   attendants, 
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and  thus  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  is  utilized  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  school  to  have  close  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student,  and  in  this  way  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  each 
student  in  the  matter  of  clinical  and  didactic  woik. 

Arapahoe  County   Hospital. 

This  is  the  great  general  hospital  of  Denver.  It  contains  about 
two  hundred  beds,  and  its  capacity  will  soon  be  doubled  by  a  large 
addition  now  building.  The  hospital  contains  a  Medical,  Surgical, 
Opthalmological  and  Venereal  service,  a  Lying-in  department  and  a 
special  Childreus'  ward. 

All  of  the  patients  are  available  for  clinical  instruction  at  the 
bedside  and  in  the  amphitheater,  where  lectures  are  delivered  four 
days  each  week,  from  one  to  two  o'clock. 

Professors  Fisk,  Sewall,  Rogers,  Worthington,  Collins,  Pershing 
and  Munu,  represent  this  school,  on  the  staff  of  this  hospital. 

During  the  session  a  great  many  post-mortems  are  made,  to 
which  all  third-year  students  are  admitted. 

Saint  Luke's   Hospital. 

NINETEENTH   AVENUE  AND   PEARL. 

This  new  and  complete  hospital,  lately  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$ioo,coo,  affords  excellent  clinical  material  to  Denver  medical  students. 
From  its  central  position  it  represents  the  "emergency  hospital"  of 
Denver. 

Durirg  the  past  winter  a  great  number  of  valuable  medical  and 
surgical  clinics  were  held  in  this  institution  by  members  of  our  staff. 
Professors  Rogers,  Pfeiffer,  Fisk,  Denison,  Pershing,  Sewall,  Worth- 
ington, Rivers,  Axtell  and  Munn,  represent  our  Faculty  upon  the 
hospital  staff. 

Deaconess'    Home   Hospital. 

EIGHTEENTH    AND   CURTIS. 

This  hospital  in  the  center  of  the  city,  accommodates  a  limited 
number  of  patients. 

Members  of  the  staff  fill  a  large  proportion  cf  the  positions  in 
this  institution. 

Saint  Anthony's  Hospital. 

HIGHLANDS. 

This  large  hospital  was  formally  opened  in  May.  It  is  complete 
in  every  detail.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  students 
attending  this  school  will  be  admitted  to  clinics  and  bedside  instruc- 
tion by  members  of  our  Faculty. g        ^."~.   ^T 

This  hospital  promises  to  be  a  fertile  field  for  clinical   instruction. 

College   Free   Dispensary. 

Our  Dispensary  Department  now  embraces  a  large  reception 
room  and  three  well  arranged  clinic  rooms,  with  a  complete  drug 
store.  All  the  rooms  are  provided  with  chairs,  tables,  hot  and  cold 
water,  gas,  screens  and  all  necessaries. 
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The  Ophthalmological  department  has  a  large  dark  room  and  the 
department  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  has  every  needed  instru- 
ment for  work. 

The  Gynaecological  department  has  special  quarters  and  every 
needed  instrument,  including  an  electrical  outfit. 

In  every  section  of  the  Dispensary,  students  are  enabled  and 
encouraged  to  examine  patients  individually  and  to  use  the  various 
means  of  diagnosis. 

A  number  of  minor  surgical  operations  were  performed  in  the 
surgical  section  of  our  Dispensary  last  session. 

The  attendance  at  the  Dispensary  is  now  very  large,  as  this 
department  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 

Hospital   Appointments. 

Every  spring  two  resident  physicians  are  chosen  by  competitive 
examination,  to  serve  for  twelve  months  at  the  County  Hospital. 
Drs.  Stover  and  Hull,  graduates  of  this  school,  are  now  holding  such 
positions. 

At  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Staff  annually  choose  two  resident 
physicians  to  serve  for  twelve  months.  Drs.  Fish  and  Atcheson, 
graduates  of  this  school,  are   now   holding  these  positions,  f     i 

Dr.  Means,  a  member  of  last  year's  class  is  now  the  president 
physician  at  St.  Anthony's  hospital. 

Private  Instruction — Private  instruction  will  be  given  by 
various  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Text  Books. 

The  following  are  recommended  as  text-books  and  works  of 
reference  for  the  several  departments  represented  by  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

Anatomy — Gray,  Holden,  Quain,  MacAllister,  Weisse. 

Physiology — Kirkes,  Yeo,  Martin,  Landois. 

Chemistry — Witthaus,  Attfield,  Roscoe,  Fownes. 

Materia  Medica— Wood,  Biddle,  Potter,  United  States  and 
National  Dispensatories. 

Surgery — Moulin,  Senn,  Erichsen. 

Surgical  Pathology — Billroth,  Green,  Senn,  Cornil  and  Ranvier 
and  Coates. 

Practice  of  Medicine— Osier,  Strumpell,  Pepper,  Flint. 

Medical  Pathology — Green,  Woodhead. 

Histology — Klein,  Frey,  Schafer. 

Microscopy— James. 

Obstetrics — Playfair,  Lusk. 

Gynecology — Munde,  Thomas,  Emmett,  Skene,  Pozzi. 

Diseases  of  Children — Smith,  Keating,  Vo^el. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest — Flint,  Walsh,  Loomis. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — Gowers,  Hammond,  Dana. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations — Hamilton,  Stimpson. 

Diseases  of  the    Throat — Bosworth,  Ingols,   Cohen,    Mackenzie. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye—  Meyer,  Fuch,  Noyes. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear — Roosa,  McBride. 

Medical  furisprudence — Taylor,  Wharton,  Stille. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin— Duhring,  Fox,  Hebra,  Pye  Smith. 
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Reference  —  Billing's  Medical  Dictionary,  United  States  Dispensa- 
tory. 

Hygiene — Parkes,  Wilson. 

Bacteriology — Frankel . 

Students  are  advised  to  procure  one  or  more  of  the  above  books 
in  each  branch. 

Library  Facilities. 

The  Public  Library  of  Denver,  corner  of  Stout  and  Nineteenth 
streets,  has  a  medical  alcove,  where  can  be  found  all  of  the  more 
important  medical  periodicals.  The  collection  of  medical  text  books 
will  be  found  complete  and  valuable.  It  is  open  to  students  free  of 
charge. 

This  College  has  recently  donated  to  the  Library  several  hundred 
valuable  books,  and  our  students  can  have  access  to  them  at  the 
library. 
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JVIEDICRIi    COIiIlEGB    DISPEflSfl^V 

5  to  6  P.  M. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

General 

Clinic. 

Dr.  Sheets. 

General 

Clinic. 

Prof.  Axtell 

General 

Clinic. 

Dr.   Sheets. 

General 

Clinic. 

Prof.  Axtell 

Throat  and 

Nose. 
Prof. 
Howland. 

Eye  and 

Ear. 

Dr.   Foster. 

Throat  and 

Nose. 
Prof 
Howland. 

Eye  and 

Ear. 

Dr.  Foster. 

Throat  and 

Nose. 
Prof 
Howland. 

Eye  and 

Ear. 

Dr.   Foster. 

Nervous 
and  Mental 

Diseases. 
Prof. 

Pershing. 

Nervous 
and  Mental 

Diseases. 
Prof 

Pershing. 

Children's 
Clinic. 

Children's 
Clinic. 

Lung 

Diseases. 

Prof.Ruedi. 

On  Monday  and  Thursday  the  General  Clinic  is  held  by  Dr.  S.  D. 
Van  Meter,  from  2  to  3  p.  m. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  a  Gynsecological  Clinic  is  held  by 
Prof.  Collins,  from  4  to  5  p.  m. 

Prof.  Munn  holds  a  Clinic  for  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  from  1  to 
3  p.  m.,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 

The  clinics  at  the  Dispensary  continue  during  the  whole  year 
and  are  always  open  to  students. 

Arrangement  of  Time. 

According  to  the  schedule,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first-year 
student  attends  thirteen  lectures  each  week ,  makes  two  dissections 
during  the  year,  and  spends  a  number  of  hours  each  day  in  the 
Laboratories. 

In  the  second  year,  he  attends  all  the  lectures  and  gives  a  fair 
amount  of  time  to  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinics.  At  the  end 
of  this  year,  he  offers  himself  for  examination  in  the  primary  studies. 

In  the  third  year,  he  attends  only  the  lectures  on  the  advanced 
branches.  Extra  time  is  spent  in  Hospital  visitations  and  Dispensary 
service.  During  this  year  he  has  opportunity  to  do  special  Labora- 
tory work  and  Dissection. 

Examinations. 

Examinations  in  this  College  are  in  writing.  They  begin  about 
the  middle  of  April  each  year,  and  continue  one  week. 

During  the  entire  winter  session  a  system  of  quizzes  adds  much 
to  the  utility  of  each  chair.  Most  of  the  professors  superintend  the 
quizzes  personally. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  : 

I — Must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
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II — He  must  have  attended  three  courses  of  lectures,  of  which 
the  first  two  may  have  been  in  some  other  recognized  medical  college, 
and  the  last  in  this  institution.  In  no  case  will  two  lecture  courses 
within  the  same  year  be  accepted. 

Ill — He  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  candidate,  and  deposit  the  graduation  fee  and  his 
credentials  on  or  before  March  20th  of  each  year. 

IV — Every  candidate  must  undergo  a  lull  and  satisfactory  exam- 
ination on  every  branch  taught  in  the  College,  and  all  candidates 
must  pass  the  seven  principal  chairs  during  their  last  year. 

Fees 

Matriculation  Fee  (Annually) $  5  oo 

Tuition  Fee 75  oo 

Graduation  Fee  (not  returnable) 30  oo 

Demonstrator's  Ticket  (including  material) 10  00 

Chemical  Laboratory  Ticket 10  00 

Free  Scholarships. 

A  number  of  free  scholarships  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean, 
and  no  deserving  student  need  neglect,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  school.  No  tuition 
fee  is  required  from  students  who  have  paid  for  and  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  at  this  College.  Such  students  are  admitted  to  the 
third  course  upon  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  only. 

Alumni  of  this  institution  may  attend  the  lectures  of  this  school 
by  matriculating.  Alumni  of  other  regular  medical  colleges  may 
attend  by  matriculating  and  paying  one-half  the  regular  fees.  Stu- 
dents who  have  certificates  of  two  full  courses  of  lectures  at  regular 
medical  schools,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  at  this  college,  are 
admitted  to  the  third  course  of  lectures  by  matriculating  and  paying 
one-half  the  regular  fees. 

Students  taking  less  than  one  half  the  number  of  tickets  will  be 
charged  ten  dollars  for  each  ticket  plus  the  matriculation  fee. 

Information  for  Students  and  Alumni. 

Rooms  and  board  in  Denver  can  be  obtained  at  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  week.  Living  expenses  in  Denver  are  as  moderate  as  in 
any  other  large  city,  and  vary  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
individual. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city  should  at  once  call  upon  the 
janitor  at  the  College,  No.  1025  Fourteenth  st,  corner  Arapahoe,  or 
upon  any  of  the  professors,  who  will  aid  them  in  procuring  suitable 
boarding  places. 

All  the  members  of  the  Faculty  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
students  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  text  books  and  methods 
of  study. 

All  necessary  tickets  are  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
on  pavment  of  fees. 

The  alumni  of  this  institution  are  requested  to  keep  the  Secretary 
advised  of  their  post-office  addresses. 

All  physicians  desiring  to  receive  the  annual  circular  regularly 
will  please  forward  their  names  and  addresses. 

For  further  information,  address 

R.  R.  AXTELL,  M.D., 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Room  20,  Barth  Block,  16th  and  Stout. 


CATALOGUE   OF   STUDENTS. 

Session    of    1892-93. 

Allison,  E.  H Colorado 

Atcbeson,  George Colorado 

Bastin,  Millicent Colorado 

Bell,  Samuel Colorado 

Beebe,  John  E Colorado 

Bonesteel,  A.  E Colorado 

Bryant,  Clara  E Colorado 

Campbell,  R.  M.  S Montreal,  Quebec 

Collier,  F.  M Colorado 

Deane,  H.  C Colorado 

Delehanty,  Edward New  York 

Evans,  T.  Ervil Ohio 

Fish,  Earl  H Colorado 

Freeman,  W.  L Illinois 

Fisher,  J.  E Colorado 

Greene,  Mrs.  J.  E Colorado 

Harkins,  Mrs.  E.  R Colorado 

Huffman,  O.  C New  Mexico 

Hull,  C.  A Colorado 

Hunter,  Alexander Quebec 

Jeffries,  E.  H Colorado 

Krom,  Mary New  York 

Lof,  A.  J Sweden 

Means,  E.  A Colorado 

Moore,  W.  A Colorado 

McConnell,  William Colorado 

McCreery,  R.  L Colorado 

MacDonald,  William  C Massachusetts 

Nash,  W.  G Texas 

Neva,  J.  S Colorado 

Pearcy,  Josephine  L Colorado 

Pedersen,  P.  Hyrup Denmark 

Rucker,  P.  T Colorado 

Seebass,  Alfred  R.,  Ph.G New  York 

Shattuck,  O.  F Colorado 

Shepard,  Alvin  D   New  York 

Smith,  James  Westly Colorado 

Stiver,  Thos.  J , Pennsylvania 

Stover,  G.  H Colorado 

Strong,  D.  B France 

Taylor,  Ralph Illinois 

Tennant,  C.  E .....  Colorado 

Webb,  W.  H Connecticut 

Wheeler,  E.  A Tennessee 

Whitstone,  Mildred  Wood Iowa 
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GRADUATES   IN    MEDICINE. 

At  the   Commencement,  held   April  19th,  1893,   the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following  students  : 

Ernest  Homer  Allison.  George  Atcheson. 

Robert  Murdoch  Campbell.  Earl  Hamilton  Fish. 

Will  Loren  Freeman.  Charles  Aron  Hull. 

Peter  Emanuel  Hyrup-Pedersen.  Mary  Krom. 

Edwin  Addison  Means.  William  McConnell. 

Walter  Gray  Nash.  John  Sigismund  Neva. 

Alfred  Ernest  Richard  Seebass.  George  Henry  Stover. 

Ralph  Lemen  Taylor.  Eugene  Allison  Wheeler. 


ALUMNI. 

OF    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  DENVER. 

Session    1881-82. 

Commencement  April  27,  1882. 

J.  O.  Campbell Ogden,  Utah 

P.  V.  Carlin Denver,  Colo 

W.  A.  E.  Debeque Debeque,  Colo 

G.  H.  Elliott Died  in  New  York  City 

Abijah  Johnson Red  Cliff,  Colo 

Lilton  Forbes,  M.  D London,  Eng 

Session  of   1882-83. 

Commencement  March  28,  1883. 

U.  L.  Albers Tecumseh,  Nebraska 

B.  A.  Arbogast Breckenridge,  Colo 

S.  E.  Gibbs Provo,  Utah 

G.  W.  Ingraham Died  in  Denver,  Colo 

W.  G.  Smeallie Rochester,  New  York 

Session  of   1883-84. 

Commencement  March  27,  1884. 

M.  M.  Bailey, Loveland,  Colo 

S.  N.  A.  Downing Portland,  Oregon 

L.  T.  Durbin Denver,  Colo 

N.  G.  MacDonald Brighton,  Colo 

R.  H.  Worthington* Denver,  Colo 

♦Deceased. 

Session  of    1884-85. 

Commencement  March  26,  1885. 

G.  H.  Gibson North  Denver,  Colo 

Mrs.  Rilla  G.  Hay,  ad  eundem Pueblo,  Colo 

W.  H.  Hills Aspen,  Colo 

C.  H.  Martin San  Francisco,  Cal 

P.  E.  Moorhouse Denver,  Colo 

A.  B.  Robbins,  Honorary Denver,  Colo 
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Session  of   1885-86. 

Commencement  March  29,  1886. 

A.  E.  Anderson Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

H.  M.  Bennett Saratoga,  Wyo 

A.  A.  Clough Denver,  Colo 

N.  D.  Estes Alamosa,  Colo 

J.  L.  Green Red  Cliff,  Colo 

A.  H.  Hoeffer 

I.  B.  Perkins Denver,  Colo 

H.  Stearns Died  in  New  York  City 

J.  Stenhouse Denver,  Colo 

A.  Sveinbjornson Silver,  Cliff,  Colo 

Session  of    1886-87. 

Commencement  March  27,  1887. 

J.  J.  Clifford* 

Eleanor  M.  Lawney Denver,  Colo 

^Deceased. 

Session  of    1887-88. 

Commencement  April  3,  1888. 

A.  W.  Coleman  Denver,  Colo 

J.  W.  Collins,  Jr Denver,  Colo 

John  T.  Davison Denver,  Colo 

F.  A.  Jackson Salida,  Colo 

L.  MacLean Delta,  Colo 

G.  W.  Pendleton Eagle  Rock,  Idaho 

S.  E.  Solly,  Honorary Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

W.  M.  Wright Denver,  Colo 

Session  of    1888-89. 

Commencement  April  3,  1889. 

James  Cooney Trinidad,  Colo 

Thos.  Gaddes London,  Eng 

E.  M.  Liddell Denver,  Colo 

L.  B.  Mertz* 

Henry  Sewall Denver,  Colo 

E.  A.  Sheets Denver,  Colo 

J.  N.  Vroom Denver,  Colo 

M.  A.  Walker Denver,  Colo 

*Deceased. 

Session  of    1889-90. 

Commencement  April  17,  1890. 

H.  H.  Dawson Rideeway,  Colo 

O.  J.  May ne Como,  Colo 

Carl  T.  Meine* 

W.  C.  Roby Ogden,  Utah 

*Deceased. 
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Session  of    1890-9  I .         . 

Commencement  April  14,  1891. 

Elizabeth  E.  Brown Denver,  Colo 

J.  A.  Baker Denver,  Colo 

G.  W.  Caldwell Denver,  Colo 

Carl  Johnson New  York  City 

Frank  J.  Lyons Salt  Lake  City 

Chas.  H.  Manly,  M.  A Denver,  Colo 

David  Thompson Denver,  Colo 

Hugh  L.  Tayloi Denver,  Colo 

Session  of    1891-92. 

Commencement  April  19,  1892. 

W.  C.  Braden Denver,  Colo 

C.  J.  Ferguson Denver,  Colo 

Margaret  Hart Denver,  Colo 

H.  G.  Haxby Denver,  Colo 

Sullivan  Howard Denver,  Colo 

H.  G.  Kneeland Denver,  Colo 

Robt.  B.  Knight Denver,  Colo 

Anna  E.  Morgan Denver,  Colo 

J.  Arthur  Richmond Princeton,  111 

J.  W.  Smith Denver,  Colo 

P.  E.  Spratlin Denver,  Colo 

J.  Voorhceve Denver,  Colo 

Session  of    1892-93. 

Commencement  April  19,  1893. 

E.  H.  Allison it Denver,  Colo 

Geo.  Atcheson Denver,  Colq 

R.  M.  Campbell 

E.  H.  Fish Denver,  Colo 

W.  L.  Freeman Fort  Logan,  Colo 

C.  H.  Hull Denver,  Colo 

P.  E.  Hyrup-Pedersen Denver,  Colo 

Mary  Krom New  York 

E.  A.  Means Denver,  Colo 

Wm.  McConnell Denver,  Colo 

W.  G.  Nash Dallas,  Texas 

J.  S.  Neva. , Denver,  Colo 

A.  E.  R.  Seebass Denver,  Colo 

R.  L.  Taylor Denver,  Colo 

E.  A.  Wheeler Denver,  Colo 


College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


The  sixth  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  October  ist,   1893,   and 
close  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April,  1894. 

FACUliTV. 

W.  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 
Geo.  J.  Hartung,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

J.  M.  Norman,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

W.  E.  Griswold,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Alva  H.  Sawins,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Charles  F.  Dodge, 

Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics  and  Obtundents. 

George  A.  Dille, 

Lecturer  on  Irregularities. 

A.   K.   WORTHINGTON,    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Henry  Sewall,  M.  D., 

Pi  ofessor  of  Physiology.  % 

W-  E.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LX.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Gibson,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Assistant  Demoustrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  Academical  year  is  from  October  to  April. 

(1  )  An  entrance  examination  will  be  required  of  all  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  college  who  are  not  able  to  present  a  diploma 
from  a  high  school,  or  its  equivalent.  The  subjects  of  the  examina- 
tion are  English,  arithmetic,  geography  and  elementary  physics. 
This  examination  meets  the  requirements  of  tbe  National  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties. 

(2.)  The  course  of  study  cccupies  three  years,  and  embraces  the 
following  subjects  : 
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First  Year — Anatomy,  Dissection,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy, 
Operative  Dentistry,  Laboratory  Instruction,  Infirmary  Instruction, 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

Pass  examination  for  preferment  to  higher  grade. 

Second  Year — Anatomy,  Dissection,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Dental  Histology  and 
Microscopy,  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery,  Operative  Dentistry,  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  Laboratory  Instruction,  Infirmary 
Instruction. 

Pass  final  examination  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Chemistry. 

Third  Year — Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Dental  Histology 
and  Microscopy,  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery,  Operative  Dentistry, 
Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  Laboratory  Instruction,  Infirm- 
ary Instruction. 

Pass  final  examination  in  all  the  dental  subjects. 

(3  )  An  attendance  of  less  than  75  per  cent,  in  any  class  will  not 
be  recognized. 

(4.)  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  student  must  pass  an  examin- 
ation in  the  several  subjects  of  study  for  that  year  before  proceeding 
to  the  succeeding  grade. 

(5.)  Students  are  required  to  attend  the  class  on  Anatomy, 
Demonstrations  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica  and  Chem- 
istry, and  to  pass  the  same  examinations  in  those  subjects,  as  the 
regular  students  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

A  practical  demonstration  will  be  given  every  week  by  each  of 
the  dental  professors.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  several  clinics 
to  be  given  by  other  practitioners. 

A  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  a  Demonstrator  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry  will  be  in  attendance  daily. 

Requirements     for    Graduating    Doctor    of    Dental 

Surgery. 

(1.)  Before  graduation  the  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  of  good  moral  character.  Also  he  must  have  attended  the 
lectures  and  the  instructions  in  the  Laboratory  and  the  Infirmary,  for 
the  Academical  years. 

(2.)  Each  candidate  must  present  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  operations  in  the  mouth  performed  by 
himself  in  this  college.  He  must  also  take  up  at  least  one  artificial 
case,  and  bring  his  patient  before  the  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentist- 
ry. He  must  prepare  a  specimen  case  to  be  deposited  in  the  College 
Museum.   Both  of  these  cases  must  have  been  executed  in  the  College. 

(3.)  Any  applicant  who  has  attended  one  or  more  courses  of 
instruction  in  a  Dental  College  recognized  by  the  National  Asssocia- 
tion  of  Dental  College  Faculties  will  be  credited  with  the  same 
and  admitted  to  the  second  or  third  term  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  this 
School  ;  provided  the  requirements  as  to  entrance  examination  be 
complied  with.  Such  a  candidate  for  graduation  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

(4.)  A  graduate  of  a  reputable  Medical  College  may,  by  attend- 
ing in  this  College  for  two  academical  years  all  the  dental  classes  and 
and  instruction,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  those 
subjects,  graduate  D.  D.  S. 
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(5.)  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department,  who  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  second  year  of  the  Medical  course  of 
instruction,  can,  by  attendance  on  an  additional  year  of  Medical 
Studies  and  passing  the  final  examination,  graduate  M.  D.  of  this 
University. 

(6  )  The  first  and  the  second  and  the  final  examinations  will  be 
written  and  oral. 

A  thesis  will  not  be  required. 

Syllabus  of  Lectures  for  Winter  Session   1893-94. 

The  announcements  regarding  lectures  on  Anatomy,  the  Demon- 
strations on  Anatomy,  the  lectures  on  Physiology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Chemistry,  are  given  in  the  Medical  Section  of  this  Catalogue. 

Regional   (Dental)  Anatomy  and   Physiology. 

In  these  lectures  attention  will  be  directed  to  those  structures, 
their  relations  and  functions,  that  specially  pertain  to  the  sphere  of 
Dental  practice,  as : 

Superficial  Anatomy  of  the  head,  face  and  neck. 

The  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  and  the  osseous  structure  as  a 
whole — sutures,  fossae,  foramina,  etc. 

The  muscles  of  the  head,  face  and  neck. 

The  vascular  system,  and  the  distribution  of  nerves  in  those 
regions. 

The  various  glands — salivary,  mucous,  tonsillar,  lymphatic. 

The  functions  of  the  teeth — as  in  mastication,  speech,  expression. 

The  functions  of  the  several  structures — muscles,  vessels,  nerves, 
glands— already  considered  anatomically- 

A  general  description  of  the  process  of  digestion  ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  teeth,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  stomach,  liver, 
pancreas,  intestines,  etc.,  in  relation  thereto. 

Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order : 

The  anatomical  classification  and  forms  of  teeth,  temporary  and 
permanent. 

The  histological  structure  of  hard  tissues :  Dentine,  Enamel, 
Bone,  Cementum. 

The  structure  of  the  soft  tissues:  Tooth  Palp,  Peridental  Mem- 
brane, Periosteum,  Gum. 

The   development  of  the   teeth:    The  origin,  structure,   metamor- 
phosis and  homologous  relations  of  the  several  formative  organs. 

Th?  succession  of  teeth. 

The  development  of  the  jaws  of  man  :  Of  the  Antrum,  Alveoli,  etc. 

The  methods  of  preparing  and  cutting  sections  of  hard  structures 
and  of  soft  tissues,  of  staining  and  mounting,  will  be  practically 
demonstrated. 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  microscope  and  the  steri- 
opticon.  By  means  of  the  latter  instrument  the  actual  microscopical 
structures  can  be  projected  upon  the  screen 

For  second-year  students  there  will  be  an  advanced  course, 
embracing  the  outlines  of  typical  dentitions,  etc.,  amongst  vertebrata. 
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Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  these  subjects  will  be 
considered  : 

PATHOLOGY. 

Cells  and  Cellular  Pathology. 
Necrosis,  Atrophy,  Degeneration. 
Hypertrophy,  Tumors — simple  and  malignant. 
Anaemia,  Hyperaemia,  Thrombosis,  Embolism. 
Inflammation  :  Inflammation  of  Special  Tissues. 
Termination  of  Inflammatory  Process. 
Erysipelas,  Septicaemia,  Pyaemia. 

Diseases  of  Teeth— Faulty   Structure,    Odontomes,    Pathology  of 
Dental  Caries  and  of  Diseases  of  Pulp. 
Diseases  of  Peridental  Membrane. 
Diseases  of  Gums. 
Diseases  of  Alveoli  Jaws. 
Diseases  of  Antrum. 
Diseases  of  Lips,  Cheeks,  Tongue,  Hard  and  Soft  Palate. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 

The  treatment  of  the  several  diseases  enumerated  above,  as  they 
come  within  the  range  of  the  specialty,  will  be  considered,  and  every 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  cases  in  the  infirmary  for  illustrating  and 
for  demonstrating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
lectures, 

Operative  Dentistry. 

The  lectures  upon  this  branch  of  study  will  embrace  the  following 
subjects: 

Examination  of  the  mouth. 

General  condition  of  the  mouth. 

Different  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

Calculus — its  results  and  treatment. 

Dental  Caries — varieties,  causes,  treatment. 

Preparation  of  cavities. 

Filling  materials. 

Root  Filling. 

Alveolar  abscess. 

Extraction. 

Haemorrhage. 

Anaesthetics. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Instruction  will  consisl  of  practtcal  demonstration  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, rather  than  theoretical  teaching  from  the  rostrum,  and  come  in 
the  following  order: 

PROSTHETIC   DENTRISTRY. 

The  various  appliances  of  the  laboratory.  A  description  of  the 
components  of  the  materials  used  in  construction  of  the  several  plastic 
bases  for  artificial  substitution. 

The  manipulation  of  the  above,  including  the  taking  of  impres- 
sions, models;  of  flasking,  finishing,  etc. 
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Typical  booth  forms;  temperament  in  its  relation  to  the  teeth; 
and  both  these  considerations  as  aids  in  the  selection  and  hamonious 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  substitution. 

Metallic  dies  and  counter  dies.  Methods  of  swaging  and  general 
manipulation  of  metal  base,  such  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc.,  with 
and  without  rubber  attachment. 

Demonstration  of  continuous  gam  dentures. 

Root  Crowning— Essential  conditions;  preparations  of  roots; 
manipulation  incident  to  all  methods  in  general  use. 

Bridge  Work — Descriptions  of  various  methods;  and  demon- 
strations of  man}'. 

METALLURGY. 

Description  of  various  metals  used  in  Dentistry;  their  history  in 
the  arts;  their  mineralogy  and  chemistry. 

Alloying,  and  its  effects. 

Amalgams — Their  constituents  and  the  means  of  analyses;  also  of 
zinc  and  other  preparations  in  use — as  plastic  filling  materials. 

Metallurgy  will  not  be  included  in  the  first  year's  studies. 

Fees. 

(ALL   FEES  ARE  PAYABLE  IN   ADVANCE). 

Matriculation  (paid  on  entering) |     5  00 

Full  Course  (one  year)  100  00 

Dissecting  Room,  including  material, 10  00 

Graduation  Fee  (not  returnable) 30  00 

For  graduates  of  Medical  College  the  fee  is  $75,  not  including 
matriculation. 

The  graduation  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  College  of  Dental  Surgery  is  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Faculties,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereto 
belonging. 

Mr.  Haish,  of  Chicago,  with  munificent  liberality,  has  provided  a 
new  building,  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  University  having  rooms  therein.  The  building  was 
opened  in  1888.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  deep  basement,  hav- 
ing a  frontage  of  forty  feet  and  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet.  The 
front  elevation  of  the  Haish  Building  is  represented  by  the  wood  cut 
on  the  cover  of  this  Catalogue.  In  that  portion  to  the  right,  with  the 
smaller  entrance,  are  quartered  the  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical Schools.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large  Lecture  room,  an  Amphi- 
theatre, Chemical  Laboratory,  Physiological  Laboratory,  Museum, 
Faculty-room  and  Library,  Dental  Infirmary,  Dental  Laboratory, 
Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  Medical  Dispensary,  Waiting-rooms,  etc. 
The  Dissecting-room  is  in  an  adjoining  building.  The  Faculties 
have  made  liberal  expenditures  in  fitting  up  and  providing  suitable 
appliances  and  apparatuses  in  the  several  laboratories. 

Ail  information  regarding  dental  studies  can  be  obtained  from 

George  J.  Hartung,  D.  S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

Room  7,  Barth  Blk.,  Denver,  Colo, 
or  W.  E.  Griswold,  D.  D.  S.,  Sec'y,  Mack  Block. 


<5>olle<2e  of  p^ar/^aey. 


FACULiTV. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  President  of  Faculty. 

J.  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Charles  M.  Ford,  Ph.  G., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

John  Kochan,  Ph.  G., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Joseph  P.  Kinley,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Microscopy. 


ALPHABETICAL     LIST 

OF     THE     TEACHING 

Colleges  of  Pharmacy  of  the  United  States 

Whose  Diploma,  conferring  the  Title  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  (Ph.G.) 
is  granted  to  those  students,  who  besides  having  attended  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  have  had  four  years'  practical  experience  in 
compounding  and  dispensing  drugs  and  medicines  in  a  rugularly  estab- 
lished pharmacy. 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  Albany,  New  York. 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Denver  College  of  Pharmacy,  Denver,  Colo. 
Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  111. 
Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1893-94. 

With  the  coming  session,  the  Denver  College  of  Pharmacy  enters 
upon  its  sixth  annual  course. 

To  impart  knowledge  of  the  greatest  practical  value  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  college  in  the  past,  and  shall  be  its  controlling  effort  in 
the  future,  and  to  this  end  instructors  and  assistants  actively  engaged 
in  pharmacal  work  have  been  secured. 

That  such  a   course  is   appreciated   is   evidenced  by  the  patron- 
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age  that  has  been  bestowed  on  this  college  during  its  brief  existence 
and  the  numerous  inquiries  already  received  regarding  the  coming 
session. 

To  further  advance  the  interests  of  the  students,  a  number  of 
important  changes  are  contemplated  for  the  immediate  future. 

Actual  work  in  the  laboratories  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  instructors  will  be  one  of  the  requirements  of  senior  students 
and  at  least  twelve  hours  of  each  week  during  the  course  will  be 
insisted  upon. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  knowledge  acquired  behind  the 
counter  sufficed  to  render  one  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  the 
dispenser.  No  departments  of  science  have  made  such  rapid  strides 
during  the  last  decade  than  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

Remedies  from  nature's  laboratory  are  almost  entirely  neglected 
and  replaced  by  those  of  man's  manipulative  skill  and  energy. 

This  decided  change  necessitates  a  broader  foundation  and  more 
extensive  knowledge  on  behalf  of  the  pharmacist,  and  no  one  thinks 
himself  qualified  at  the  present  day  unless  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  college  of  pharmacy. 

The  more  rigid  enforcement  of  pharmacy  laws  and  the  dictum 
that  only  qualified  persons  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  dispensing  and 
compounding  of  medicines  are  also  responsible  for  a  desire  in  the 
aspiring  pharmacist  of  greater  knowledge  in  order  to  better  equip 
himself  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy.  These  various  reasons  have 
largely  augmented  the  attendance  at  the  various  colleges  of  pharmacy. 
Yet  some  are  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  a  college  of  pharmacy 
on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  reaching  them,  hence  we  find  that 
there  is  a  popular  demand  for  instructive  facilities  in  various  portions 
of  the  country  and  yearly  the  number  of  pharmacy  schools  as  well 
as  their  attendance  is  increased. 

Denver,  the  acknowledged  educational,  as  well  as  commercial 
center  of  the  West,  affords  unexcelled  opportunities  to  those  seeking 
perfection  in  any  branch  of  art  or  science,  and  especially  those 
branches  which  appertain  to  the  profession  of  Pharmacy. 

Denver  offers  additional  advantages  to  the  studious  by  virtue  of 
its  climate,  a  climate  that  cannot  be  excelled  for  its  beneficial  effects 
in  stimulating  mental  and  bodily  vigor.  Students  whose  health  in  the 
Bast  has  been  precarious,  and  who  consequently  fall  behind,  find  here 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  their  classmates  ;  and  what  is  true  of 
students  in  other  lines  is  true  of  students  in  Pharmacy  who  have  been 
forced  to  relinquish  their  studies  because  of  enervating  surroundings. 

The  instruction  during  the  course  will  embrace  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macy, Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacognosy  and  Microscopy. 

As  judicious  quizzing  is  of  incalculable   benefit   to   the   students, 
half  an  hour,  three  evenings  a  week,  of  each  lecture  evening  will  be . 
devoted  to  the  same.     In  fact  every  effort  will  be  made   to   have  the 
instruction  given  the  students  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  views 
on  these  various  subjects. 

The  Curriculum. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
departments : 

Chemistry — Including  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemical  Philosophy 
and  Toxicological  Chemistry. 

Pharmacy — Including    Pharmacopoeias,    Pharmacal  Nomeucla- 
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ture,  Metrology,  Pharmaco-Technology,  Pharmacal  Chemistry  and 
Dispensing  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica — Including  Therapeutics,  Inorganic  and  Or- 
ganic Materia  Medica,  Toxicology  and  Posology. 

Pharmacognosy — Including  Structural  and  Systematic   Botany. 

Microscopy  —  Including  the  construction  of  the  Microscope, 
Micro-Botany  and  Pharmacal  Microscopy. 

Chemistry. 

PROF.  J.  A.   SEW  ALL,    M.  D.,  LL.D. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  preceded  by  a  short  course  on 
those  principles  of  Physics  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
science  of  Chemistry,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  student 
of  Pharmacy.  The  general  properties  of  matter  in  its  different  forms 
will  be  discussed,  followed  by  lectures  on  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics, 
Heat,  L/ight,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  elucidated  by  experiment 
wherever  possible. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry  will  be  presented,  and 
each  important  element  and  its  chief  compounds  will  be  carefully 
studied.  Their  occurrence  in  nature,  physical  properties,  behavior 
with  other  substances,  and  the  methods  for  determining  their  purity, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  i  elation  to  Pharmacy,  will  engross  the 
latter  portion  of  the  term.  The  practical  bearing  of  the  science  on 
the  every  day  requirements  of  the  Pharmacist  will  be  given  first  con- 
sideration, and  to  this  end  the  pharmacopceial  substances  and  com- 
pounds will  be  given  the  preference  in  description. 

Pharmacy. 

PROF.    CHAS.    M.    FORD,   PH.   G. 

The  course  in  this  department  will  open  with  a  history  of  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia,  its  origin  and  authority  and  the  relation  which  it 
bears  to  the  various  dispensatories. 

The  subject  of  Weights  and  Measures,  embracing  an  explanation 
of  the  construction  of  the  different  systems,  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  the  superior  advantage  of  a  universal  decimal  system,  will 
receive  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 

Appliances  for  estimating  weight  and  volume  will  then  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  principles  of  their  construction,  and  conditions 
which  affect  their  readings,  be  explained. 

Specific  Gravity  and  its  application  in  Pharmacy  will  be  made 
plain  by  actual  demonstration  in  the  lecture  room,  and  by  subsequent 
operations  throughout  the  course,  which  involve  its  application. 

The  various  operations  of  the  pharmacal  laboratory,  such  as 
comminution,  evaporation,  distillation,  filtration,  dialysis,  etc.,  will  at 
first  be  briefly  outlined  and  defined  ;  a  more  detailed  description  of 
each  process  to  be  given  with  practical  demonstration,  in  considering 
preparations. 

The  more  important  subject  of  Percolation,  or  Displacement,  will 
receive  special  attention,  and  will  be  repeatedly  illustrated. 

Next  will  be  considered  a  typical  process  for  each  class  of  the 
Galencial  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  to  which  frequent 
reference  will  be  made  in  subsequent  lectures;  due  attention  being 
paid  to  peculiar  features  of  the  drug  employed. 
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Following  this  the  official  and  unofficial  preparations  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  chemical  classification  or  groupings. 
Without  any  fear  of  infringing  upon  the  domain  of  chemistry,  the 
reactions  and  chemical  changes  in  these  properties  will  be  carefully 
explained,  with  a  view  not  only  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
same,  but  to  their  execution  by  the  dispensing  pharmacist,  when 
found  necessary  or  profitable. 

The  "National  Formulary,"  a  work  of  such  excellent  character 
and  so  effective  in  checking  the  piratical  encroachments  upon  our 
time-honored  profession,  that  it  has  attained  a  position  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  our  national  standard,  has  earned  at  our  hands 
increased  attention. 

Pharmacal  assaying  and  the  application  of  Pharmacopoeia  tests 
of  strength  and  purity  will  be  taught  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally; and  an  idea  of  their  frequent  use  and  relative  importance  duly 
presented. 

The  concluding  lectures  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  Extem- 
poraneous and  Prescription  Pharmacy,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  many  little  problems,  pharmacal  and  chemical,  in  the  path  of 
the  dispenser. 

Botany,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. 

PROF.  JOHN   KOCHAN. 

The  principles  of  Botany  will  be  taught  by  lectures,  and  objec- 
tively by  means  of  the  herbarium. 

The  lectures  will  embrace  Morphology,  Histology,  Physiology 
and  Classification  The  characteristics  of  the  more  important  natural 
orders,  and  their  medical  and  pharmacal  uses,  will  be  explained.  The 
lectures  will  be  exemplified  by  specimens  illustrating  the  morpho- 
logical variations  of  root,  stem,  leaf,  etc. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  Vegetable  Histology. 
Most  ot  the  crude  drugs  as  found  in  the  shops  at  the  present  time  are 
crushed  and  torn  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  entirely  destroy  their 
identity  and  external  characteristics  can  no  longer  be  depended  on 
for  identification;  thorough  familiarity  with  the  minute  structure  of 
plants  and  their  organs,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope  accordingly 
becomes  a  necessity. 

The  blackboard  and  charts  will  be  called  into  frequent  requisition. 

Materia  Medica  lectures  will  embrace  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Pharmacognosy.  The  official,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  unofficial 
drugs  in  common  use  will  be  described  as  to  their  history,  properties, 
identity,  medical  uses,  sophitication,  methods  of  determing  their 
purity  and  detection  of  adulterations;  their  relative  importance  in 
Pharmacy  and  Medicine  determing  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
each.     Toxicology  will  also  receive  its  proper  share  of  attention. 

To  familiarize  the  students  with  the  appearance  of  the  subjects 
lectured  upon,  constant  demands  will  be  made  on  the 

CABINET, 

containing   more   than   300  carefully   selected   specimens    of   crude 
drugs,  to  which  constant  additions  are  being  made. 
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Microscopy. 

PROF.   JOSEPH   KINLEY,    M.    D. 

Microscopy  has  rendered  such  important  aid  to  the  Pharmacist 
that  its  study  and  practice  will  form  part  of  the  requirements  of  this 
College. 

The  course  of  Microscopy  will  consist  of  twelve  lectures.  The 
theory  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
more  important  accessory  apparatus,  such  as  the  camera  lucida, 
microtome,  micrometer,  etc.,  will  be  thoroughly  explained  and  dem- 
onstrated. The  study  of  the  cell,  its  modification  in  tissue  and 
arrangement  into  tissue  systems,  will  receive  special  attention. 

The  differentiation  of  tissues  by  chemical  means  and  staining 
fluids,  the  methods  of  hardening,  imbedding,  section  cutting,  mount- 
ing and  finishing  of  mounts,  will  all  be  duly  considered. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  articles  of  commerce, 
etc. 

Lecture  Term. 

The  Annual  Lecture  Term  will  extend  over  a  period  of  six 
months,,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1893,  and  ending  in 
April,  1894.  Lectures  will  be  given  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  of  each  week,  and  will  continue  regularly  until  the  close  of 
the  term.  Upon  legal  holidays  there  will  be  no  lectures,  nor  during 
the  week  intervening  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

The  degree  conferred  by  this  school  is  that  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  Applicants  for  the  degree  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  present 
evidence  of  having  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  taken  at  some  other  reputable  college  of  pharmacy, 
but  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  taken  at  this  College.  In 
addition,  each  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  had  at  least  four 
years'  practical  experience  with  a  competent  pharmacist  or  pharma- 
cists, and  furnish  satisfactory  credentials  to  that  effect,  must  have 
devoted  at  least  twelve  hours  of  each  week  to  practical  work  in  the 
laboratories. 

Fees  for  Tuition. 

Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  but  once,  but  ticket  required  each 

session)         .........        $5  00 

Lecture  Tickets,  full  course,  (per  session)  .         .         .         .     50  00 

Laboratory  Fees,  (according  to  time  spent  in  the  Laboratory, 
and  for  which  special  rates  in  each  department  will  be 
furnished   upon  application  to  the  professors  of  the 

different  chairs) 10  00 

Graduation    Fee  10  00 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  the  College  may 
attend  further  courses  without  charge. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  other  tickets  are  to  be  paid  for  during  the  first  month  of  the  term. 
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Text  Books  and  Works  of  Reference. 

While  a  few  text-books  only  are  required,  a  considerable  list 
is  appended.  It  is  recommended  that  the  students  purchase  at  least 
the  first  named  book  appearing  after  each  subject.  The  others  may 
be  purchased,  and  will  be  found  valuable  works  of  reference  : 

Botany — Baslin's  College  Botany ;  Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual 
of  Botany,  Coulter's  Flora  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Chemistry  —  Attfield's;  Bloxham's  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Remsen's  Organic 
Chemistry,  Muter's  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Witthaus'  Medical 
Chemistry. 

Pharmacy — National  Dispensatory  ;  Remington's  Pharmacy, 
Procter's  Pharmacy,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  Lyon's  Pharmaceutical 
Assaying. 

Materia  Medica — National  Dispensatory ;  U.  S.  Dispensa- 
tory, Maisch's  Organic  Materia  Medica. 

Microscopy— Manton  Beginnings  with  the  Microscope ;  Frey, 
Microscopical  Technology. 

Pharmacognosy — Fluckiger  and  Tschirsch's  Principles  of  Phar- 
macognosy 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  College  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  or  calling  on 

JOHN  KOCHAN,  Secretary, 

Corner  Fifteenth  and  Larimer  Sts. 

Graduates  1892-93. 

Pliny  Henry  Perkins Colorado  Springs 

George  Esaias  Saner Denver 

James  Barton  Rose Colorado  Springs 

William  Makin  Bramhall Denver 

Matriculates    1892-93. 

William  Cormack  Black Detroit,  Mich 

Claud  Clifford  Boyer Aspen,  Colo 

Ludovic  E.  Edwards Westfield,  Ind 

Charles  Edgar  Gray Beukelman,  Neb 

Cade  R.  Halsey Beuua  Vista,  Colo 

Arthur  I.  Kline Denver,  Colo 

Jason  P.  LaBelle Folsom,  New  Mexico 

George  Arnold  Moleen Denver,  Colo 

Christian  F.  Moritz Minonk,  111 

Charles  Adolph  Richter Denver,  Colo 

Carl  Christian  Weimer Denver,  Colo 

James  Peter  White Leslie,  Mich 

Charles  Decker  Wilson Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Application  for  Matriculation  Ticket. 
First,  middle  and  last  name  must  be  written  in  full. 


The  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 


FOUNDED  JULY  4,  1889.      ORGANIZED  1892, 


FACULiTV. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 

Professor    of   Moral  and   Mental   Philosophy  and  Christian    Evidences. 
Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.  D., 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  a.  m.,  S.  T.  D., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 

John  Robert  VanPelt,  A.  M.,  S.  T.   B.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty. 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology. 


liECTUHEHS  1893~94. 

LECTURERS.  SUBJECT. 

Rev.  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' ' 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.  D "The  Preacher  and  His  Work." 

Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.  D "A  Working  Church." 

Rev.  M.  W.  Hissey,  A.  M (i)  "Building  a  Church." 

(2)  "The  Preacher  and  the  Quarterly  Con- 

ference." 

(3)  "The  Quarterly  Conference  Committees." 

(4)  "The  Preacher  and  Men  Outside." 

Rev.  H.  R.  Calkins,  A.  M.,  B.  D "City  Mission  Work." 

Rev.  C.  B.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D "Comparative  Religion." 

Rev.  B.  T.  Vincent,  D.  D "Studies  in  the  Discipline." 

Professor  George  F.  Brierley "Church  Music." 

Historical. 

This  school  was  projected  in  May,  1884,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Iliff 
Warren,  who  offered  the  trustees  of  Colorado  Seminary  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  an  endowment  fund  "for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
a  school  of  Theology  for  the  better  preparation  and  education  of  per- 
sons called  to  the  high  and  holy  office  of  the  Christian  ministry." 
The  sole  condition  of  this  gift  was  that  an  endowment  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  secured  from  other  sources,  the  income  of 
which  should  be  for  the  support  of  the  Chancellor  of  the   University 
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of  Denver.  July  4th,  1889,  Mrs.  Warren  having  full  confidence  that 
this  condition  would  be  met— as  it  has  since  been,  the  endowment  of 
the  chair  having  been  completed  by  Ex-Governor  John  Evans  in 
jSoj — the  promised  endowment  was  made  at  once  available. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  William  Seward  Iliff,  B.  S.,  offered  to  erect 
within  three  years  a  suitable  building  for  said  school  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  add  that  amount  to  its  endowment. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  building,  a  cut  of  which  appears  herewith, 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  June  8th,  1892. 

This  building  has  now  been  completed,  and  is  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Nothing  has  been  omitted  that  was  needed  for  utility  and 
elegance.  It  contains  a  sufficient  gymnasium,  with  shower  baths  and 
dressing  rooms  attached,  a  fine  library  room  for  study,  Lecture 
rooms,  Chapel,  Oratorical  Hall,  etc  The  building  is  finished  in  solid 
oak,  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam,  mechanical  power 
being  applied  sufficient  to  change  the  air  in  the  whole  building  every 
twelve  minutes.  It  is  thought  that  there  is  not  anywhere  in  the 
country  a  building  so   elegant  and  complete  for  its  purpose. 

Instruction. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  and  comprises  the  usual 
departments  of  Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic  and  Practical  The- 
ology, with  their  various  auxiliary  sciences.  In  extent  and  variety 
the  course  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  that  offered  in  any  of  the  older 
theological  schools  of  the  Church. 

The  methods  of  study  are  adapted  to  secure  the  best  results,  and 
to  this  end  text-books  and  lectures,  conversations,  discussions,  and 
the  "seminary"  method  are  combined.  It  is  the  special  aim  to 
encourage  and  train  students  in  independent  thinking  and  investiga- 
tion. 

Since  ministerial  efficiency  depends  so  largely  on  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  minister,  every  effort  is  made  to  set  before  the  stu 
dents  all  the  possibilities  of  grace,  of  divine  communion  and  co-opera- 
tion, and  to  show  the  methods  of  their  attainment,  so  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

The  Faculty  believes  that  such  large  facilities  as  the  school  offers 
can  be  helpful  not  only  to  those  who  attend  it,  but  also  in  these  days 
of  easy  communication,  to  all  the  preachers  and  people  of  this  vast 
region  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  are  therefore  issuing  in  1893  a  monthly  publica- 
tion, entitled,  "Studies  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  their  Chronological 
Order."  Bishop  Warren  is  the  editor,  and  the  writers  on  the  various 
Epistles  are  Bishop  Warren,  Chancellor  McDowell,  Professors  Steele 
and  VanPelt.  and  Bishop  Vincent.  The  "Studies"  are  received  with 
unexpected  favor,  and  are  sent  month  by  month  to  about  one  thou- 
sand subscribers.  It  is  designed  that  another  series  of  studies  will  be 
issued  in  1894.  It  is  earnestly  desired  to  make  new  light  break  out 
of  God's  word  for  all  men. 

Admission. 

All  candidates  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  their 
personal  and  religious  character.  Persons  not  holding  local 
preacher's  license  or  ordination  papers,  must  present  such  testimo- 
nials from  their  pastor,  presiding  elder,  or  quarterly  conference. 
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Candidates  who  have  completed  the  classical  course  in  a  recog- 
nized collegiate  institution,  will  be  admitted  upon  their  diplomas. 

Candidates  who  have  not  received  any  one  of  the  degrees  may  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  instruction  by  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  studies  designated,  provided  they 
can  show  that  they  are  providentially  hindered  from  obtaining  the 
preliminary  preparation  before  entering  the  school.  But  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  a  student  is  not  yet  prepared  to  take  up 
the  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Theology,  he  may  be  required  to 
spend  a  year  in  such  preliminary  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
partly  with  the  theological  Faculty,  and  partly  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  studies  already  passed  by  the  class  they 
propose  to  enter,  or  present  a  certificate  from  another  School  of 
Theology  where  the  same  or  equivalent  work  has  been  done. 

Persons  whose  circumstances  clearly  prevent  them  from  taking 
the  full  regular  course  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  special  course  of  one 
or  two  years. 

Preachers  in  the  active  work,  Sunday  School  teachers  or  other 
Christian  workers  may  be  admitted  to  special  classes  by  presenting 
proper  testimonials  and  prepaying  the  appropriate  fees  as  special 
students. 

Graduation  and    Degrees. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  will  be  conferred  upon 
such  graduates  of  approved  colleges  as  shall  satisfactorily  complete 
the  regular  course  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Students  not  having 
the  preliminary  degree  who  have  completed  the  required  course  of 
study  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
completion  of  the  course. 

Studies  In  Other  Departments. 

Students  desiring  to  supplement  their  work  in  either  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  College  of  Music,  College  of  Fine  Arts,  School  of 
Law  or  School  of  Medicine,  can  do  so  at  special  rates.  This  can  be 
arranged  by  conference  with  the  Deans  of  the  schools.  The  instructor 
in  vocal  music  has  had  long  experience  in  church  work  and  is  pre- 
pared to  give  special  instruction  in  the  line  of  sacred  music. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
offers  many  features  of  special  attractiveness  to  students  of  theology. 
It  is  possible  to  cover  part  of  the  work  leading  to  this  degree  while 
pursuing  studies  in  the  School  of  Theology. 

Advantages. 

Climate. — Colorado  offers  unequalled  climatic  advantages  to 
many  classes  of  people,  notably  those  suffering  from  or  threatened 
with  diseases  of  the  chest  and  throat.  It  has  proved  a  perfect  sanita- 
rium for  hundreds  of  such.  Many  students  in  other  departments 
enjoy  perfect  health  here,  after  failing  entirely  in  the  lower  altitudes 
and  damper  climates. 

Libraries. — The  Mercantile  Library,  the  Public  Library,  the 
University  Library,  the  School  of  Theology  Library  and  numerous 
private  libraries  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
making  a  very  large  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  available. 
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Reading  Rooms. — (i).  The  School  Reading  Room  will  be  sup- 
plied with  the  leading  papers  and  magazines.  (2)  The  University 
Reading  Room  is  already  so  supplied,  a  list  being  given  in  the 
appropriate  place.  The  Reading  Rooms  of  the  Mercantile  and  Public 
Library  and  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
current  literature. 

LECTURES,  ETC. — Denver  is  the  gateway  between  the  East  and 
West.  Many  of  the  leading  lecturers  of  the  country  have  been  heard 
here  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  University  itself  within  the  three  years  just  closed  has 
presented  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  the  following  course  of 
lecturers :  by  President  J.  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  six  lectures 
upon  "  The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  "  by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  six  lectures  upon  the  following  topics:  Hildebrand,  Dante, 
Savonarola,  Loyola,  Pascal,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux;  by  Bishop  H.  W. 
Warren,  D.  D.,  twelve  lectures  upon  "The  English  Bible;  "  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  six  lectures  upon  u  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern;  " 
by  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent,  twenty  lectures  upon  English  and  American 
Literature;  by  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.  M.,  five  lectures  upon 
Shakespeare;  and  by  Chancellor  W.  F.  McDowell,  six  lectures  upon 
"  The  Study  of  History  "  and  six  upon  "  The  French  Revolution." 

REi/iGious  Privileges. — It  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  School  to 
cultivate  the  best  Christian  character  among  its  members.  Regular 
devotions  are  held  daily,  including  chapel  exercises  where  the  pro- 
fessors are  present  with  the  students  Besides  these  there  are  the 
privileges  of  students'  devotional  meetings,  which  have  ever  proved 
so  helpful  and  inspiring  a  feature  of  seminary  life.  The  churches  of 
Denver  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  The  several  denominations 
are  represented  here  in  strong  churches,  ministered  by  most  successful 
preachers  and  pastors.  The  student  is  expected  to  connect  himself 
with  one  of  these  churches. 

For  Christian  Work. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
maintains  a  vigorous  and  growing  City  Missionary  Society  which 
furnishes  excellent  opportunity  for  practical  work  in  city  evangeliza- 
tion. Other  denominations  also  maintain  such  missions.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  various  young  people's  societies  and  Sunday  Schools 
give  fine  openings  for  young  men  who  wish  to  work  while  they  study. 
Besides  these  opportunities  will  be  found  to  preach  in  mountain 
towns,  mining  camps  and  other  places,  where  men  meet  to  hear  the 
Word  of  Life. 

Charges. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
receive  free  tuition  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Such  candidates 
are  required  to  present  either  a  local  preacher's  license  or  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  an  Annual  Conference. 

The  regular  tuition  in  the  School  of  Theology  (when  not  provided 
for  as  above)  is  twenty-five  dollars,  fifteen  dollars  in  advance,  the 
remainder  before  January  15.  All  students  pay  ten  dollars  a  year  for 
heating,  lighting  and  care  of  public  rooms,  and  five  dollars  a  year  for 
library  and  lecture  fees.  These  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before 
matriculation  day. 

Board  and  Lodging. 

Free  rooms  are  provided  for  all  regular  students  who  are  cand 
dates  for  the  ministry  of  the   Methodist   Episcopal   Church.      As  to 
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board,  opportunities  exist  for  the  formation  of  clubs,  in  which  students 
can  board  at  cost. 

Financial  Aid. 

1.  Students  can  obtain  aid  to  a  limited  extent  from  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

2.  Each  conference  usually  has  a  society  organized  to  give  such 
aid. 

3.  The  Bethel  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Bishop  Warren, 
amounts  to  about  $400  a  year,  and  is  for  the  aid  of  needy  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

4.  Occasional  opportunities  occur  for  preaching  m  Denver  and 
elsewhere.  Christian  people  are  generous  to  those  who  need  help  and 
are  helping  themselves.  Students  do  not  suffer  in  social  standing  by 
reason  of  being  obliged  to  earn,  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  own  way 
through  the  school. 

The  Discipline  on  Schools  of  Theology. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Discipline  indicate  the  desire 
and  purpose  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  such  advantages  as  are 
furnished  by  this  school  : 

"All  candidates  for  our  Ministry  are  earnestly  advised  to  attend 
one  or  more  of  the  Literary  or  Theological  Institutions  of  our  Church 
before  applying  to  an  Annual  Conference  for  admission  on  trial." 

"Our  Theological  Schools,  whose  Professors  are  nominated  or 
confirmed  by  the  Bishops,  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  elders  and  pastors  to  direct  the 
attention  of  candidates  for  our  Ministry  to  the  advantages  afforded 
in  these  institutions." 

"A  Bishop  may  leave  without  appointment  a  preacher  on  trial, 
or  a  member  of  an  Annual  Conference  desiring  to  attend  any  of  our 
Literary  or  Theological  Seminaries,  whenever  he  shall  be  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Annual  Conference,  and  it  shall  seem  to  him  expe- 
dient ;  provided,  however,  that  the  time  thus  spent  in  school  shall 
not  count  on  that  required  for  probation  in  the  Annual  Conference." 


COURSE    OF    STUDY, 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Exegetical  Theology— A.  Hebrew  Grammar ;  readings  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus  ;  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

B.  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar ;  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Reading  of  a  Synoptic  Gospel,  John  and  Acts  ;  Lectures  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  History  of  the  Greek  New  Testament ;    Biblical  Geography. 

Historical  Theology— Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation. 
Old  Testament  History. 
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Systematic  Theology— Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Meth- 
odology ;  Biblical  Theology  ;  New  Testament  Apologetics. 

Practical  Theology— Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  Review  of  the  Ancient 
Pulpit ;  Physical  and  Vocal  Development ;  Expression  by  Voice  and 
Action  ;  Platform  Exercises  in  reading  Scriptures  and  Hymns  ;  Exer- 
cises in  Sermon  Outlines  ;  Phelp's  Theory  of  Preaching;  Hoppin's 
Homiletics ;  Simpson's  Yale  Lectures ;  Behrends'  Philosophy  of 
Preaching. 

Lectures  on  the  Obligation,  Working  Forces,  Inadequate  Meth- 
ods, True  Theory,  Successes  Reflex  Benefits,  Obstacles,  History, 
Geographic  Survey  and  Literature  of  Christian  Missions. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology — A.  Deuteronomy  and  Psalms  ;  Sight 
readings  in  Historical  Hebrew  ;  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  Semitic  Archaeology  ;  Characteristics  of 
Hebrew  Poetry. 

B.  Galatians  ;  Shorter  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles  ;  Lectures 
on  Hermeneutics  ;  Principles  of  Text  Criticism. 

Historical  Theology — History  of  the  Reformation  ;  History 
of  Christian  Doctrines  ;  Patristics ;  Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology — Didactic  Theology ;  Ethics,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Christian ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology — Homiletics ;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit,  continued ;  Elocutionary  Exercises ;  Studies  in  the  English 
Bible,  chiefly  its  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Speeches ;  Expression, 
Platform  Exercises,  Extemporaneous  Address,  Bible  and  Hymn 
Reading. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology — A.  Amos,  Isaiah,  Daniel ;  Sight- 
reading  in  Historical  Hebrew ;  Biblical  Aramaic ;  Old  Testament 
Theology. 

B.     Romans  and  Corinthians ;  New  Testament  Theology. 

Historical  Theology— Latest  Church  History  ;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches ;  Ecclesiastical 
Statistics. 

Comparative  Theology  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, Comparative  Theology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  ; 
Special  Examination  of  the  Chaldaeo- Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Indo-Aryan,  Chinese,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  Religions;  Comparative 
Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations ; 
Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology— Pastoral  Theology  ;  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Theory  of  Church  Work  (Sunday 
Schools,  Church  Charities,  Missions,  etc.) ;  Worship  ;  Review  of  the 
Pulpit  of  the  Present  Century  ;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching  ; 
Studies  in  the  English  Bible,  chiefly  Exposition  and  Bible  Readings ; 
Platform  Exercises,  Addresses,  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading,  Sermon 
Delivery;  Study  of  Hoppin's  Homiletics. 
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Students. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 
Joseph  Burnett  Long Black  Hawk 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

*  *  *  *  * 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Joseph  J.  Post,  A.  B.  (Denver  University) Georgetown 

Thomas  Bethell Omaha,  Nebraska 

Johu  F.  Irwin Andover,  Kansas 

James  W.  Larkin Colorado  Springs 

James  C.  Veeder Evans 

SPECIAL. 

Frank  D.  Burhans Burlington,  Iowa 

Frederick  T.  Krueger Denver 

Samuel  J.  Lindsay Denver 

William  Arthur  Prewitt Denver 

Marvin  A.  Rader University  Park 

Frank  C.  Scofleld Fayetteville,  Missouri 

N.  B. — The  Fall  Term  begins  September  20th,    1893.      Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Prof.  J.  R.  VanPelt, 

University  Park,  Colo. 


The  School  of  Law. 


FACULTY. 


William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  a.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Corporation  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mining  Law. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson,  A.  M., 

Lecturer  on  the  Preparation  and  Trial  of  Cases. 

Oscar  Reuter,  D.  C.  C.  L. , 

Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Wills  and; Administration. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  B.  S.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Secretary  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

George  C.  Manly,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Pleading  and  Practice. 
William  A.  Moore,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Robert  J.  Pitkin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 


Professor  of  the  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF   LAW. 


The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened  for 
admission  of  students  upon  the  third  day  of  October,  1892. 

Advantages. 

The  superior  facilities  of  a  school  of  law  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  practice  of  the  law  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized. Formerly  students  were  obliged  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading 
in  the  office  of  some  practitioner.  Too  often  these  efforts  were 
unaided  and  without  intelligent  direction.  The  student  wandered 
through  a  labrinth  of  learning,  only  to  emerge  with  vague  and 
much  confused  ideas  of  it  all. 

Some  still  contend  that  this  is  the  better  way  to  acquire  the 
attainments  necessary  for  success  at  the  bar.  Those,  however,  best 
qualified  to  judge  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts : 
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"The  time  has  gone  by  when  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  full  practice, 
can  take  a  class  of  students  into  his  office  and  become  their  teacher. 
Once  that  was  practicable,  but  now  it  is  not.  The  consequence  is 
that  law  schools  are  now  a  necessity." — The  late  Chief-Justice  Waite. 

"There  is  little,  if  any,  dispute  now  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
education  by  means  of  law  schools,  and  that  to  be  got  by  mere  prac- 
tical training  or  apprenticeship  as  an  attorney's  clerk.  Without  dis- 
paragement of  mere  practical  advantages,  the  verdict  of  the  best 
informed  is  in  favor  of  the  schools. 

"The  benefits  which  they  offer  are  easily  suggested,  and  are  of 
the  most  superior  kind.  They  afford  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  general  principles,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  be  otherwise 
obtained  ;  they  serve  to  remove  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in 
scientific  and  technical  phraseology,  and  they  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence furnish  the  student  with  the  means  for  clear  conception  and 
accurate  and  precise  expression.  Thev  familiarize  him  with  leading 
cases,  and  the  application  of  them  to  discussion.  They  give  him  the 
valuable  habit  of  attention,  teach  him  familiar  maxims,  and  offer  him 
the  priceless  opportunities  which  result  from  contact  and  generous 
emulation.  They  lead  him  readily  to  survey  the  law  as  a  science, 
and  imbue  him  with  the  principles  of  ethics  as  its  true  foundation. 
Disputing,  reasoning,  reading  and  discoursing  become  his  constant 
exercise  ;  he  improves  remarkably  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
them,  and  obtains  progress  otherwise  beyond  his  reach." — Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Leo; at  Education  to  the  American  Bar  Association, 
August  21,  1879,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Bryce,  in  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  attributes 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  United  States,  "to  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  many  of  the 
law  schools." 

Mr.  Heron,  of  Dublin,  in  his  work  on  the  "History  of  Jurispru- 
dence," declares  that  in  the  matter  of  legal  reform,  and  in  that  of 
legal  authorship,  the  United  States  has  surpassed  England,  and  he 
attributes  the  fact  "to  the  superior  legal  education  which  the  Amer- 
ican lawyers  receive,  and  to  the  schools  of  law  established  throughout 
the  United  States." 

■    The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  so  situated   as 
to  afford  its  students  advantages  of  location  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  famous  the  world  over  on  account  of  its 
delightful  and  healthful  climate,  and  all  recognize  the  important 
bearing  of  good  health  upon  the  mental  capacity. 

Coupled  with  this  advantage  are  others  of  no  less  importance. 

The  School  is  established  in  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  School  are  held  the  United  States  Circuit 
and  District  Courts,  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State,  and  five  District  Courts  and  the  County  Court  are  almost  con- 
stantly in  session.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  watch  the  conduct 
of  litigation  through  all  the  courts  and  witness  the  forensic  contests 
of  able  advocates. 

The  City  of  Denver,  with  its  numerous  libraries  of  general  liter- 
ature and  law,  its  lectures,  churches,  music,  art,  manufactures  and 
marts  of  trade,  offers  to  a  student  many  educating  and  refining  influ- 
ences not  found  in  a  smaller  and  less  active  city. 

It  is  believed  to  be  most  advantageous  for  a  student  to  attend  a 
law  course,  or  a  considerable  portion  thereof,  before  entering  a   prac- 
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titioner's  office.  The  exercises  of  the  School  are  so  arranged,  how- 
ever, that  a  student  may  pursue  his  law  school  work  and  at  the  same 
time  enter  an  attorney's  office,  or  pursue  other  occupations  or  studies. 
Students  residing  in  the  South  or  East,  but  intending  to  locate 
for  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  the  West,  will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  taking  their  law  school  course  near  the  field  of  their 
future  labors. 

General    Plan  of  Organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to  furnish 
such  facilities  for  legal  training  as  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
most  favorable  judgment  of  the  profession. 

A  course  of  text-book  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  law  will 
be  given.  This  will  be  done  by  daily  recitations  of  the  students  upon 
lessons  previously  assigned,  together  with  such  exposition  by  the 
instructor  as  may  be  necessary.  A  study  of  the  leading  cases  will 
also  be  required.  This  course  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  important  branches  of  the  law. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  at  least  eighteen  years  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
the  rudiments  of  geography,  English  grammar,  history,  composition 
and  arithmetic.  Graduates  of  universities,  colleges  and  high  schools 
of  recognized  standing,  will  be  admitted  without  such  an  examination. 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  conditionally,  notwith- 
standing they  may  be  deficient  in  some  subjects,  in  case  such  defic- 
iencies are  not  so  considerable  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  to 
disqualify  them  for  doing  the  work  of  the  junior  year.  But  all  such 
deficiencies  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

The  following  persons  will  be  entitled  to  admission  to  advanced 
standing  as  members  of  the  senior  class  : 

i.  Persons  who  are  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  posess 
the  required  preliminary  education,  and  who  shall  satisfy  the  Faculty 
that  their  knowledge  of  law  is  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  those 
who  have  completed  the  course  of  the  junior  year  in  this  School. 

2.  Persons  who  have  attended  another  law  school  for  one  year 
and  who  bring  certificates  showing  that  they  successfully  completed 
the  work  of  that  year. 

3.  Attorneys  at  law  in  regular  standing,  who  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  college  year  their  certificates  of  admission  to  the  Bar. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be  admitted  to 
the  School  without  a  preliminary  examination  and  will  be  permitted 
to  take  such  work  as  they  may  desire,  provided  they  satisfy  the  pro- 
fessors giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  selected,  that  they  are 
qualified  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  the  School. 

The  regular  examination  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  in  the 
fall  of  1893,  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  September  30th,  in  the 
University  Building,  at  the  east  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe 
Streets,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  examination  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  will  begin 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  September  28th,  at  the 
same  place. 
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Course  of  Instruction. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years.  Instruction  will  be  by 
text-books,  with  recitations,  such  expositions  as  are  necessary  and 
the  citation  of  leading  cases  and  by  lectures. 

The  following  subjects  are  embraced  in  the  course  : 

Junior  Year. 

Law  of  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Law  of  Contracts,  Law  of  Agency, 
Law  of  Partnership,  Law  of  Bailments,  Law  of  Negotiable  Paper, 
Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property,  Law, of  Personal  Property,  Law 
of  Domestic  Relations,  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Senior  Year. 

Equity  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Corporations,  Law  of  Evidence, 
Mining  Law,  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights,  Pleading  and 
Practice,  Constitutional  Law,  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration. 

Optional   Courses. 

Civil  Law,  Historical  and  Practical  Political  Economy,  Taxation 
and  Finance,  Railroad  Problems,  History  of  political  Th'eories. 

Special    Lectures. 

Special  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  and  will  here- 
after be  announced. 

Libraries, 

The  School  has  a  good  working  library  of  text-books  and  reports 
of  its  own  and  is  rapidly  adding  to  it.  Special  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  students  are  entitled  to  use  the  library  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  located  within  a  short  distance  of  the  School.  This 
library  is  a  large  and  well  selected  one  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
volumes  and  contains  the  leading  text  books,  the  statutes  and  reports 
of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  all  the  states,  and  a  large  selection  of 
English  and  Canadian  reports. 

Moot  Courts. 

Moot  Courts,  presided  over  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  will 
be  held  frequently  during  the  year.  Students  are  also  recommended 
to  form  clubs  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ques- 
tions of  law  and  politics.  Qui2  clubs  will  also  be  found  advantage- 
ous. 

Hours  of  Class-Room   Work. 

The  hours  of  recitation  are  so  arranged  that  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  may  attend  the  recitations  of  the  Junior  Class  for  the 
purpose  of  review  and  all  recitations  are  arranged  so  that  students 
may  be  in  the  offices  of  practitioners  during  the  day. 
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Prize. 

A  prize  of  $50  has  been  established  to  be  awarded  each  year  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  receives  the  highest  marks  at 
the  final  examination  of  his  class. 

Terms  of  Graduation. 

Students  who  have  received  the  full  course  of  instruction,  per- 
formed all  the  regular  exercises  and  passed  the  regular  examination 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws.  Upon  the  final  examination  students  must  be  prepared 
upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  course. 

Students  hereafter  admitted  to  advanced  standing  will  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  class  of  which  they  become  members. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  who  have  passed  satisfactory 
examinations  will  receive  official  certificates  of  the  work  done  by 
them. 

Instruction  in  other  Schools. 

Matriculates  in  the  School  of  Law  are  entitled,  without  extra 
charge,  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Expenses. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $75  per  week,  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning 
and  the  other  one-half  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 

A  fee  of  $10  to  cover  the  expenses  of  graduation,  degrees,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  each  person  taking  the  baccalaureate  degree.  This  fee 
must  be  paid  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  for  $5  per  week  and  upwards. 
When  two  students  room  together  the  cost  to  each  may  ordinarily  be 
reduced  below  this  price. 

The  cost  of  text-books  used  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
is  about  $34,  and  those  used  by  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  cost 
about  $20. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Lucius  W.  Hoyt, 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Law,  Denver,  Colo. 


STUDENTS. 

[YEARS    1892-93.] 

SENIORS. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Harrison  Allen 

Denver 

207  South  Broadway 

Harry  Webster  Cooke, 

A.  B.  (Johns-Hopkins)        Baltimore,  Md. 

1420  Logan  Ave 

Clayton  Chauncey  Dorsey, 

A.  B.  (Yale) 

Denver 

1044  Grant  Ave 

George  Northrup  Hurd 

Denver 

48  Patterson  &  Thomas  Blk 

Andrew  Newton  Patton 

Greenfield,  0. 

1733  Lincoln  Ave 

Otto  W.  G.  Pfefferkorn 

Denver 

Trinity  M.  E.  Church 

Sylvester  Walden  Purcell 

Denver 

2543  Stout  St 

Stanley  Bertrand  Ross 

Denver 

1575  Pennsylvania  Ave 

Hubert  Lincoln  Shattuck 

B.  S.  (Univ.  of  Denver)       So.  Denver,  Colo. 

609  E.  &  C  Bldg 

Alan  Irving  Warren 

Denver 

27  Patterson  &  Thomas  Blk 

Homer  Hoyt  Weaver, 

P.  P.  (Univ.  of  Mo.) 

Palmer  Lake,  Colo. 

Room  3,  1630  Champa  St 

Seniors 

11 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Leroy  Vernon  Beggs  Denver  51  Barclay  Blk 
Everett  Flower  Benedict 

A.  B.  (Univ.  of  Denver)  Denver  720  Ernest  &  Craumer  Bldg 
William  Gibbons  Bramham  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  Room  7  Hughes  Blk 
William  Arthur  Butchart  Denver  538  17th  St 
Offie  M.  Butcher  Denver  95  So.  14th  St 
James  Webb  Cobbey  Denver  528  Scott  St.,  North  Denver 
White  Doesburg  Denver  1  and  2  E)ssex  Bldg 
Arthur  Marvin  Edwards, 

B.  L.  (Univ.  of  Denver.)  Denver  316  Boston  Bldg 
Thomas  Nelson  Graham  Denver  Clerk's  Office,  Court  House 
William  Harris  Denver  12  Jackson  Bldg 
John  James  Hart  Denver  622  23d  St 
Leon  Maurice  Hattenbach  Denver  2245  Stout  St 
Robert  Henry  Hayes  Columbus,  Miss.  22d  and  Welton  Sts 
Frederick  Thomas  Henry  Semper,  Colo.  521  E.  &  C.  Bldg 
John  Hipp, 

A.  B.  (Univ.  of  Denver)  Denver  46  Symes  Blk 

Ann  Hunt  Denver  181 1  Grant  Ave 

William  Sebastian  Kelly  Denver 

John  Kerr  Denver  i3I6  18th  St 

Alden  Wyman  Kingman  Denver  1326  Columbine  St 

Andrtw  Lee  Roy  Kramer  Longmont,  Colo.  1316  3d  St.,  Highlands 
Samuel  Shaffer  Large, 

A.B  (Wash  &  Jefferson  Coll.)   Denver  1 150  Broadway 

Frank  W.  Loveland  Denver  621  Mining  Exchange 

John  McBride  Denver  837  Sherman  Ave 

Fred  William  McCartney  Denver  920  17th  St 

Judson  D.  Metzgijr  Mohne,  III.                Dawson  Ave.,  W.  of  17th,  Hlds 

Charles  Ferdinand  Miller  Denver  2704  Californsa  St 
Alfred  Truman  Moore, 

A.  B.  (Univ.  of  Denver)  Denver  920  17th  St 

John  Augustus  Murray  Denver  Court  of  Appeals 

Arthur  Charles  Pattee  Lowell,  Ind.  281 1  Blake  St 
Phillip  Francis  Albert  Ryan, 

A.  B.  (Jesuit  College)  Denver  54  Barclay  Blk 
Leonard  Thomas  Denver  1575  Washington  Ave 
Norman  McLeod  Thompson  Denver  1850  Downing  Ave 
Thomas  Jefferson  Thorne  Lyons,  Colo  1622  Arapahoe  St 
William  Alexander  Woodworth  Denver  518  Equitable  Bldg 

Juniors 34 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

NAME.  RESIDENCE.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

James  F.  Belford  Denver  Clerk's  Office,  Court  House 

James  Alexander  Johnston  Denver  The  Drexel 

Lee  Lyman  Miller  Denver  65  Idaho  St 

John  S.  Morgan,  Jr.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Universitv  Park 

Mi  hael  Ignatius  O'Malla  Denver  649  Santa  Fe  Ave 
Lyman  Love  Pierce, 

B.  S.  (Univ,  of  Minn)  Denver  2622  Champa  St 
Aristides  H.  M.  Stevens  Denver  544  So.  nth  St 
Gilbert  Russell  Weir  Denver  829 17th  St 

Special  Students 8 

SUMMARY. 

Seniors U 

Juniors 24 

Special  Students '    8 

Total ^ 
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CALENDAR. 

1893. 

September  28  and  29.    Examination  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing, Thursday  and  Friday. 

September  30.     Examination  for  admission  to  Junior  Class,  Saturday. 

October  2d.     School  Year  begins,  Monday. 

November — .     Thanksgiving  Day,  holiday. 

December  23.     Christmas  holidays  begin,  Saturday. 
1894. 

January  6.     Christmas  holidays  end.  Saturday. 

February  22.     Washington's  Birthday,  holiday,  Thursday. 

June  6.     School  year  ends,  Wednesday. 

September  27  and  28.     Examination  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing, Thursday  and  Friday. 

September  29.     Examination  for  admission  to  Junior  Class,  Saturday. 

October  1.     School  year  begins,  Monday. 


COLLEGE    OF    FINE    ARTS 


FACULTY. 


William  F.  McDowell,, 

Chancellor. 

Preston  Powers, 

Sculpture. 

Ida  De  Steiguer, 

Drawing,  Life  and  Casta. 

Emma  Richardson  Cherry, 

Painting,  Oils  and  Water  Colors. 

John  R.  Henderson, 

Design  in  Wood  Carving. 


Evening  Classes  in  Drawing. 

Howell  T.  Pershing,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Mrs.  Wilber  Fisk-Adams, 

Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing. 

The  Denver  School  of  Fine  Arts  was  established  at  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Denver  in  1880.  It  has  steadily  grown  in 
strength  and  usefulness,  until  it  is  now  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
and  important  Art  School  of  Denver. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  assigned  for  its  exclusive  use 
No.  1330  Arapahoe  Street.  The  rooms  of  this  building  are  large, 
well  lighted,  admirable  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  department,  and 
afford  every  facility  for  thorough  and  earnest  study  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  fine  arts. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  ''University 
Park,"  it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  thje  Art  Department,  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary, 
it  has  been  placed  under  a  Board  of  Control,  with  the  view  of  more 
thorough  and  enlarged  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  formerly  taught,  a  "School  of 
Design"  and  a  Night  School  will  be  inaugurated  during  the  coming 
year.  An  evening  Life  Class  has  been  organized,  which  will  be  espec- 
ially valuable  to  illustrators,  designers  and  graduates  of  art  schools, 
who  wish  to  keep  up  that  drill  so  necessary  to  vital  progress. 

The  object  of  this  department  of  the  University  is  instruction  in 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  pictures,  statuary  and 
other  works  of  art,  and  whatever  else  may  be  of  artistic  interest  and 
appropriate  for  a  Public  Gallery  and  Art  Museum  ;  and,  in  general, 
the  promotion  by  all  proper  means  of  aesthetic  and  artistic  education. 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

MRS.  JOHN  EVANS,  President. 

MRS.  FRANK  CHURCH,  VICE- PRESIDENT. 

MR.  EDWARD  RING,  SECRETARY. 

EX-GOV.  S.  H.  ELBERT.  MR.  HARVEY  YOUNG. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  N.  BYERS. 
MISS  ELLEN  R.  WARREN.  GEN.  R.  W,  WOODBURY. 

MRS.  LEONALD  H.  EICHOLTZ. 
— MR.  ROBERT  A.  LONG. 

General    Information. 

The  School  is  fully  equipped  with  models,  fine  casts  from  the 
antique,  etc. 

Students  are  allowed  to  work  every  day,  if  they  desire,  and  will 
receive  instruction  as  notified  in  the  program. 

Students  entering  in  the  middle  of  the  term  will  be  made  a 
reduction  for  time  lost. 

All  finished  work  must  be  left  in  the  School,  or,  if  removed  by 
permission,  must  be  returned  for  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

All  breakages  of  casts,  or  damage  to  art  rooms,  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  pupil. 

For  the  evening  life  class,  electric  lights  have  been  admirably 
arranged      Easels  and  boards  will  be  supplied  as  in  the  day  classes. 

Pupils,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  rates  will  be  obliged  to 
enter  by  the  term.     By  the  month  or  week  the  prices  are  higher. 

Pupils  will  stop  promptly  on  the  day  which  their  term  of  lessons 
expires. 
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Juvenile  Class 

Design,  Evening 

CALENDAR. 

1893-94. 

First  term  begins September  6tn 

First  term  ends ,  December  20th 

Second  term  begins January  3d 

Second  term  ends March  27th 

Third  term  begins March  28th 

Third  term  ends June  6th 

Exhibition  of  student's  work  June  4th,  5th.  6th. 
Note— All  communications  in  regard   to   the   School   should   be 
addressed, 

DENVER  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS, 

1330  Araiahoe  Street. 


COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 


William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  Ph.D  ,  Chancellor. 
Willis  E.  Bacheller, 

Professor  of  Vocal  Culture. 

Everett  h.  Steele, 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Minnie  B.  Hyde, 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Henry  Housely,  F.  C.  0., 

Instructor  in  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory. 


Instructor  in  Violin. 


This  department  offers  unsurpassed  advantage  to  the  student  of 
music.  Every  facility  is  given  for  the  study  of  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  under  the  best  of  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other 
orchestral  instruments,  Voice  Culture,  Solo  and  Choral  Music. 

Pianos  and  organs  are  available  for  use  of  students  and  the  entire 
course  in  these  two  departments  is  arranged  to  secure  not  only  the 
greatest  skill,  but  also  a  large  general  acquaintance  with  the  great 
works  of  the  Masters. 

Vocal  Culture. 

The  acquiring  of  the  knowledge  or  art  of  using  the  voice  requires 
a  teacher  with  a  system  as  thoroughly  scientific  as  is  used  by  the  very 
best  teachers  of  any  of  the  manual  arts.  There  must  be  perfect  mas- 
tery of  principles  and  formulas,  control  of  muscular  forces  and  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  powers  in  the  student  on  as  broad  a  scale  for 
the  phonetic  art,  as  is  required  for  any  of  the  sister  arts  embraced  in 
the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education.  To  know  how  an  effect  is 
produced,  to  be  able  to  produce  such  effect  at  will,  to  know  what  are 
the  secret  sources  of  proper  breath  control,  power,  execution,  quality 
and  expression,  these  are  all  possible  to  the  student  of  vocal  art  of 
to-day;  and  while  the  teacher  should  not  try  to  make  an  anatomist 
out  of  a  vocalist,  yet  there  are  forces,  muscles,  conditions,  that  can  be 
controlled  by  proper  thinking,  evidenced  by  proper  feeling  and  put 
into  operation  by  the  will  of  the  singer,  and  no  one  is  thoroughly 
equipped  as  a  vocalist  until  the  factors  of  the  voice  are  as  truly  em- 
ployed in  their  mission  to  produce  tone,  touch,  color,  in  song  rendi- 
tion, as  the  finger,  arm  and  wrist  muscles  of  the  pianist  are  in  an 
instrumental  rendition. 
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Violin — Orchestral     Instruments. 

There  is  uota  class  of  musicians  that  would  not  be  benefited  by 
an  increased  number  of  string  instrument  players.  It  supplies  the 
pianist  with  the  means  of  performing  some  of  the  finest  works  of 
musical  art.  Accompanists  who  can  sing  or  play  a  string  instrument 
(which  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  voice)  will  be  in  greater  demand 
because  they  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the  soloists,  and  thus  assist 
them,  To  the  organist  the  study  of  instrumental  effects  is  indispen- 
sable, and  to  the  composer  it  would  afford  opportunity  for  more  fre- 
quent and  adequate  performance  of  his  works.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  there  is  no  surer  means  of  developing  the  ear,  impressing 
rhythm  and  gaining  clear  and  accurate  phrasing  than  by  the  study  of 
stringed  instruments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  field  of  musical  literature 
which  is  open  to  this  class  of  musicians  in  the  line  of  solos,  trios, 
quartettes,  etc. 

The  Pianoforte. 

To  the  musical  student,  whatever  branch  of  the  art  may  be 
chosen,  practical  or  theoretical,  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  is  a  sine 
qua  non.  The  successful  pianist  must  possess  two  joint  and  important 
elements,  viz:  The  Mechanical  and  Emotional.  While  giving  the 
former  its  due  share  of  attention,  the  student  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  latter  very  essential  quality.  These  two  features,  if  properly  en- 
couraged, will  culminate  in  a  sound  and  harmonious  balance  between 
mind  and  matter,  a  consummation  dev6utly  to  be  wished  for,  in  these 
days  of  empty  and  vapid  digital  display,  much  to  be  deprecated.  It 
will  be  the  earnest  effort  of  the  teachers  of  this  department  to  train 
their  pupils  on  broad  lines,  to  foster  a  taste  for  the  emotional  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  and  mechanical  aspects,  and  help  to  develop  a 
school  of  pianists,  notably  alike  for  its  earnest  thinkers  as  well  as  its 
brilliant  performers. 

The    Organ. 

This  giant  among  musical  instruments  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture in  musical  education  of  the  present  day.  Essentially  an  instru- 
ment of  the  church,  its  study  ought  to  exercise  that  thought  and 
thoroughness  which— from  its  dignified  position  in  the  sacred  offices 
of  public  worship — it  naturally  demands.  A  preparatory  course  on 
the  piano  is  necessary,  and  greatly  facilitates  progress  on  the  "  King 
of  Instruments." 

Harmony  and   Musical  Analysis. 

The  study  of  the  above  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  What  a 
deplorable  condition  to  be  ignorant  of  the  grammar  of  one's  art!  The 
want  of  this  knowledge  among  so  called  musicians  is  amazing.  Let 
the  student  give  a  fair  proportion  of  time  to  this  indispensable  subject 
and  he  will  learn  to  interpret  and  appreciate  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  with  a  sevenfold  increase  of  intellectuality  and  enjoyment. 

Tuition. 

PREPARATORY   COURSE   (PIANO). 

1st  Term,     2d  Term,  3d  Term, 

16  Weeks.    1  j  Weeks  11  Weeks. 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week        $  8  00      $  6  50  $  5  50 

"          two  lessons  per  week              16  00        13  00  11  00 
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ADVANCED   COURSE   (PIANO). 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week        $16  oo      $13  00      $11  00 
two  lessons  per  week  32  00        26  00         22  00 

HARMONY,    THEORY,    COUNTER   POINT,   MUSICAL   FORM 
AND    COMPOSITION. 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week        $16  00      $13  00      $11  00 
two  lessons  per  week  32  00        26  00        22  00 

VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Terms  for    One    Month. 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week         .         .         .         .  $  6  00 

"         "           two  lessons  per  week 12  00 

Organ,  harmony,    (in   class)   ensemble    (orchestra)    and  chorus 

pupils  at  special  rates. 

Address,  Willis  E   Bacheller, 

Corner  14th  and  Arapahoe  Sts. , 

Denver,  Colo 


SCHOOL  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


Wm.  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Chancellor. 


Iustruetor  in  Joinery,  Turning,  Forging,  Pattern-Making  and  Drawing, 

(Instruction  in  Languages,  Sciences,  Mathematics,  etc.,  is  given 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

Experience  in  East  has  proven  that  manual  training  is  a  very 
useful  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  high  school  course.  Its  educational 
value  is  equal  to  many  of  the  purely  mental  studies.  In  drawing- 
room  or  shop,  the  student  is  forced  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  This 
cultivates  independence  of  thought.  Manual  training  tends  to 
develop  the  student  symmetrically.  The  Manual  Training  School 
graduates  are  taught  to  use  both  bead  aud  hands.  Many  men  mis- 
take their  calling  merely  because  they  do  not  know  which  vocation 
to  select,  and  so  take  hold  of  the  first  thing  which  comes  to  hand, 
regardless  in  a  great  measure  for  personal  fitness  or  ability.  In  the 
manual  training  course  the  student  receives  elementary  instruction  in 
a  variety  of  trades,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  discover  which  one  he  has 
a  fitness  or  taste  for.  He  learns  to  appreciate  a  piece  of  handiwork 
well  done,  and  the  intelligence  and  skill  required  to  do  it,  and  thus 
is  cultivated  a  higher  appreciation  of  skilled  labor  and  of  the  laborer. 
The  mistaken  idea,  too  far  prevalent,  that  manual  labor  is  mere  exer- 
cise of  brawn  without  brain,  is  overcome.  Thus  many  intelligent 
men  will  be  induced  to  take  up  some  mechanical  pursuit,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  good  men,  in  preference  to  entering  upon  any 
of  the  overcrowded  and  less  paid  professions  or  clerkships  now 
regarded  as  more  genteel. 

In  the  Manual  Training  School  there  is  no  attempt  made  at 
teaching  a  trade,  for  time  is  too  limited,  but  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples are  taught  of  several  trades.  In  the  manufactory,  the  apprentice 
is  kept  on  a  single  process  for  an  indefinite  time  after  he  can  perform 
it  well,  because  it  pays  the  employer;  but  in  the  Manual  Training 
School  the  student  is  given  another  task  as  soon  as  he  can  perform 
the  first  one  reasonably  well.  Thus  the  student  acquires  a  greater 
skill  in  much  less  time  than  the  apprentice. 

No  articles  are  manufactured  lor  sale.  It  is  "the  cultured  mind, 
the  skilful  hand,"  which  we  put  upon  the  market. 

During  the  past  year  the  Sloyd  System  was  introduced  in  a  limi- 
ted degree.  This  provides  for  instruction  of  a  new  elementary  kind 
for  younger  pupils.  The  eminent  success  of  this  movement  else- 
where leads  us  to  expect  its  greater  development  here.  Accordingly 
the  authorities  are  in  correspondence  with  several  teachers  who  are 
experts  in  this  line.     Later  announcements  will  be  made. 
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Details  of  Shop    Instruction. 

The  studies  are  not  optional,  but  are  to  be  taken  by  the  students 
in  accordance  with  the  course  as  shown  below.  The  shop  instruction 
is  given  similarly  to  laboratory  lectures.  The  instructor  at  the  bench, 
machine  or  anvil,  executes  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class  the 
day's  lesson,  giving  all  needful  information,  and  at  times  using  the 
blackboard.  The  students  make  notes  and  sketches  (working  draw- 
ings), and  questions  are  asked  and  answered  that  all  obscurities  may 
be  removed.  The  class  then  proceeds  to  the  execution  of  the  task, 
leaving  the  instructor  to  give  additional  help  to  those  who  need  it. 
At  a  special  time  the  lesson  ceases.  When  the  work  is  finished  it  is 
brought  in,  commented  on  and  marked. 

Course    of    Combined    Study    and    Training. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Drawing — Free-hand  and  Mechanical,  and  Lettering. 
Shop-work  —  Carpentry,    Joining,   Jig   sawing,    Carving,    Proper 
Care  and  use  of  Tools. 

j  Algebra.  J  Algebra.  j  Algebra. 

I-  t  History.  '  \  History.  3*    (Botany. 

Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  History  and  Botany. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Drawing  —  Projection,  Geometrical,  Water  Coloring  in  Flat 
Washes,  Intersection  and  Development  of  Surfaces. 

Shop-work — Wood-turning,  Moulding,  Pattern-making, 
f  Plane  Geometry,       f  Plane  Geometry.  f  Plane  Trigonom'y. 

i.  -I  Rhetoric.  2.\  Elementary  Geology.  3.-^  Civil  Government. 

(English  (2).  (English  (3).  (  Eaglish  (1). 

Latin  (Csesar  and  Vergil)  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Rhetoric  and 
English. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Drawing — Projection  of  shadows,  Architectural. 
Shop -work  —  Forging,     Welding,      Tool-making,      Tempering, 
Brazing. 

j- Physics    (3).  f  Physics  (3).  f  Physics  (3). 

i.-j  English  History.     2A  Higher  Algebra.        3. -I  Amer.  Literature. 
(German  Grammar.     ( German  Grammar.       (German  Grammar. 
Latin    (Vergil    and   Cicero)    may    be    taken    in   First  and  Third 
Terms  in  place  of  English  History  and  American  Literature. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Drawing — Machine  Details,  Water  Coloring,  Drawing  of  Project. 
Machine    Shop-work  —  Drilling,    Planing,    Turning,   Chipping, 
Filing,  Scraping,    Study   of    Machine,    Care   of    Steam    Engine   and 
Boiler,  Construction  of  Project. 

f  Surveying  and  Solid      f  Mathematical  Re-  [Higher   Equa- 

I      Geometry.  j      view.  j      tions. 

'  j  Chemistry.  "   j  Chemistry,  Organic.3    j  Zoology. 

I  French  Grammar.  [  French  Grammar.  [_  French   Gram'r. 

German  may  be  taken  in  place  of  French. 
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The  shops  have  all  been  newly  arranged  and  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  tools  and  appliances.  The  wood-working  shop 
has  benches  and  conveniences  for  128  students.  The  forging  shop  is 
equipped  with  the  Buffalo  forges  and  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan  and 
forced  draught.  The  machine  shop  has  received  some  of  the  Putnam 
Machine  Co.'s  most  approved  machinery.  One  of  C.  B.  Rogers' 
scroll  saws  has  been  placed  in  the  wood-working  shop  for  use  by  the 
carpentry  and  pattern -making  classes. 

General    Information. 

The  school  term  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  sixteen,  thirteen 
and  eleven  weeks  respectively. 

Regular  annual  reports  are  made  to  parents  of  the  standing  of 
the  students. 

Tuition. 

Manual  Training $40  per  year 

Combined  Course 80  per  year 

Manual  Training  and  College  or  College  Preparatory  .    .    80  per  year 

All  bills  are  payable  by  the  term  in  advance. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  school,  apply  to 

Principal. 
At  Haish  Manual  Training  School,  corner  Fourteenth   and   Arap- 
ahoe Streets. 
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W.  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B  ,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 
L.  h.  Miller,  M.  A.,  P.  P.,  Dean, 

Principal  ot  the  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand. 

A.  E.  Sponsler. 

Instructor  in  Business  College. 

Mrs.  Lulu  E.  Brooks, 

Instructor  in  Business  College. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  College  of  Shorthand. 

Mrs.  Rose  L.  Barnes, 

Instructor  in  College  of  Shorthand. 

W.  W.  Weaver,  P  P.,  LL.  B., 

Instructor  in  Special  Branches. 

John  Hipp,  A.  B  ,  L-L,.  B  , 

Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

Hubert  L.  Shattuck,  B.  S.,  LL.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Economics. 


The  University  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand,  with 
the  coming  session,  enters  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
is  most  favorably  located,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  Haish  Building,  corner  of  14th  and  Arapahoe  Streets,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  the  finest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  rooms  of  any 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  commodious  apartments  have 
been  planned  especially  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  are 
furnished  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
business  education. 

This  Department  of  the  University  of  Denver  has  for  its  object 
the  special  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  many  and  varied  duties  of  mercantile  life. 

It  provides  the  student  with  the  very  best  facilities  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  business  pursuits. 

The  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  in  this  Institution,  is,  so 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  individual,  thus  giving  the  student  the 
advantage  of  personal  assistance,  in  addition  to  the  daily  drill  in  class 
recitations. 

A  full  corps  of  instructors  and  assistants  have  been  selected  after 
a  thorough  and  critical  searching  for  the  best  talent,  each  of  whom 
are  experienced  teachers  of  liberal  education,  and  specialists  in  their 
professions,  and  their  experience,  both  in  business  and  teaching, 
enables  them  to  curtail  the  student  course  to  that  which  is  practical, 
cutting  out  all  unnecessary  work,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  give 
their  whole  energy  and  study  to  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  course. 

Never  before  has  the  University  of  Denver  been  able  to  offer  to 
young  people  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  a  business  education, 
such  excellent  opportunities.  Everything  that  money  and  experience 
can  do  to  bring  this  school  to  the  front  rank  has  been  provided,  and 
we  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  equipped 
commercial  school  in  the  west. 

Among  the  many  salient  features  of  this  institution  that  give  it 
a  distinct  prominence,  and  which  are  worthy  the  consideration  of 
those  interested  in  Commercial  Schools  and  the  scope  of  studies 
they  embrace,  will  be  mentioned  the  following  synopsis  of  general 
information. 
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FULL    COMMERCIAL    COURSE. 


The  commercial  course  of  the  University  Business  College 
embraces  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects,  which  can 
be  completed  by  persons  of  ordinary  ability,  and  who  have  a  fair 
common  school  education  in  from  six  to  eight  months. 

Book-keeping.  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Rapid  Commercial  Cal- 
culation, Penmanship,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Business  Papers, 
English  Branches,  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  Correspond- 
ence by  Dictation,  Actual  Business  Practice,  Banking. 

PARTIAL   COMMERCIAL   COURSE. 

Special  rates  of  tuition  will  be  made  with  students  who  have  not 
the  time  or  means  to  take  the  full  course  and  who  wish  to  devote 
their  labors  to  one  or  more  of  the  branches,  that  may  be  particularly 
adapted  to  their  present  needs. 

The  above  commercial  department  h  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Principal,  aided  in  the  work  by  instructors  of  many 
years'  experience,  chosen  by  their  fitness  for  the  positions  they 
occupy. 

COLLEGE     OF    SHORTHAND    AND    TYPEWRITING. 

The  Department  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  rapidly 
winning  for  itself  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  country,  due  to 
the  successful  management  of  those  instructors  in  charge  during 
former  years,  who  established  for  it  an  imperishable  name,  from  the 
solid  basis  upon  which  it  was  founded,  through  the  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction  and  the  good  results  attained. 

The  unequaled  advantages  offered  to  the  student  of  Phonography 
is  the  key  to  its  popularity  and  success. 

The  well  appointed  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor  as  those  of  the 
Business  College,  and  any  of  the  English  branches  which  are  deeme  I 
essential  for  the  student  of  the  stenographic  profession  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Shorthand  course  for  which  no  extra 
tuition  is  charged. 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Correspondence,  Spelling  and  Punctua- 
tion, Law  and  Business  Forms,  Speed  Reporting  Work,   Penmanship. 

In  connection  with  this  course  and  at  its  head  is  Prof  J.  E  Barnes, 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Iowa  State  University  School  of  Short- 
hand, and  who  is  conceded  by  his  competitors  as  well  as  friends  to  be 
the  most  competent  and  efficient  Instructor  of  the  "Winged  Art"  to 
be  found  in  the  West,  and  to  whose  untiring  labors  during  the  year 
just  closing,  is  attributed  the  phenominal  growth  of  the  department. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Both  the  departments  of  this  College  are  open  between  Sept.  4th 
and  June  1st,  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings  ;  the  same  corps  of  students  are  in  attend  ance,  and 
the  same  branches  are  taught  in  all  the  departments. 

LECTURES. 

Practical  Lectures  by  lawyers  and  prominent  business  met:  of  the 
State  upon  various  topics,  will  be  delivered  at  brief  intervals  before 
the  students  and  their  friends. 
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DIPLOMAS 

Students  who  complete  either  the  Commercial  or  Shorthand 
Course  and  successfully  pass  our  examination  are  awarded    diplomas. 

The  wide  reputation  of  the  University  of  Denver  and  the  high 
standard  we  require  make  our  diplomas  of  real  value  to  the  posess- 
or.  Students  who  take  a  partial  course  only,  and  who  prove  them- 
selves competent  and  worthy,  are  given  letters  of  recommendation. 

THE    SCHOOL     YEAR    AND    SESSIONS. 

The  school  year,  day  sessions,  begin  September  4th  and  continues 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  are  held  from  9  am.  to  3.30  p.m., 
with  intermission  from  12  m.  to  1  p.m.  The  evening  sessions  begin 
September  4th  and  end  July  1st,  and  are  held  from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m., 
without  intermission,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
evenings. 

VACATIONS    AND     HOLIDAYS. 

School  will  not  be  in  session  Saturdays,  Christmas  week,  or  legal 
holidays. 

RATES    OF    TUITION. 

For  the  full  Commercial  Course  (six  months) $50 

By  the  month 10 

Book-keeping  per  month 6 

For  the  full  Stenographic  Course  (six  months) 50 

By  the  month 10 

Typewriting  per  month 5 

Speed  class  per  month 5 

PENMANSHIP. 

For  Practical  or  Ornamental  Penmanship,  two  hours  each  day, 

three  months $12 

Per  month 5 

Engrossing  per  mouth 5 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Full  Commercial  or  Shorthand  Course  (nine  months) $40 

By  the  month 5 

Penmanship  per  month 3 

Separate  Catalogues  and  Circulars  are  published  for  the  Business 
College  which  will  be  cheerfully  mailed  upon  request. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  public  to  visit  the  school 
any  day  except  Saturday  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  3:30  p.  m., 
when  we  will  be  pleased  to  show  the  rooms,  and  answer  all  inquiries 
regarding  the  course  of  study  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 
For  further  information  address, 

L.  L.  MILLER,  Principal. 
University  Business  College, 

Corner  14th  and  Arapahoe  Sts.  Denver,  Colorado. 
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THE  COLORADO  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1427  Arapahoe  Street. 

Denver. 


University  Calendar. 


1894-95. 


1894. 
September  5.     College  of    Liberal    Arts    and  Preparatory    School 
Open,  9  a.m. 
Schools  of  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Manual  Training,  and 
Commerce  Open,  9  a.m. 
September  12.-    Schools  of  Medicine ,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy  Open. 
September  19.     Iliff  School  of  Theology  Opens. 
September  29.     Examination  for  the  Hipp  Prize. 
October  1.     Law  School  Opens. 
November  29-30.     Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  19.    Fall  Term  Ends,  12  m. 

WINTER    VACATION. 
1895. 

January  2.    Winter  Term  Begins,  9  a.m. 
January  24.     Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
February  22.     Washington's  Birthday. 
March  19.    Winter  Term  Ends,  12  m. 

SPRING    VACATION. 

March  27.    Spring  Term  Begins,  9  a.  m. 
April  5.     Contest  for  the  R.  A.  Long  prizes. 
April  17.    Commencement  of  School  of  Medicine. 
Commencement  of  School  of  Dentistry. 
Commencement  of  School  of  Pharmacy. 
May  31.    Friday.    Commencement  of   Preparatory  School. 
June  1.    Saturday.    Commencement  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
June  2.    Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Sermon.  11  a.m. 

University  Address,  8  p.m. 
June  3.    Monday.     Commencement  of  School  of  Law. 
June  1.    Tuesday.    Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees,  2:40  p.m. 

Chancellor's  Reception,  8  p.m. 
June  5.    Wednesday.    Commencement  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  of  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  8  p.m. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

September  4.     Wednesday.    Fall  Term  Begins,  9  a.m. 


CORPORATION. 


TRUSTEES. 

Elected  by  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference. 


TERM    EXPIRES   1891. 

HON.  HUMPHREY  B.  CHAMBERLIN,  Denver. 
MR,  JOHN  A.  CLOUGH,  Denver. 
REV.  HENRY  C.  KING,  Denver. 
MR.  JOHN  W.  BAILEY,  Denver. 
REV.  ARTHUR  C.  PECK,  A.M.,  Denver. 
JUDGE  WILLIAM  A.  MARSH,  Grand  Junction. 
HON.  JOSEPH  C.  SHATTUCK,  Ph.D.,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1895. 

EX-GOV.  JOHN  EVANS,  M.D.,  Denver. 

MR.  JUNIUS  F.  BROWN,  Denver. 

JUDGE  SAMUEL  H.  ELBERT,  A.M.,  Denver. 

MR.  WILL  S.  ILIFF,  B.S.,  University  Park. 

REV.  JOHN  H.  MERRITT,  D.D.,  Denver. 

REV.  BETHUEL  T.  VINCENT,  D.D.,  University  Park. 

MR.  JOSEPH  B.  GILLULY,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1896. 

BISHOP  HENRY  W.  WARREN,  D.D.,  University  Park. 

WILLIAM  E.  WILSON,  M,D.,  Denver. 

MRS.  MARGARET  P.  EVANS,  Denver. 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH,  Denver, 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  ILIFF  WARREN,  University  Park. 

MR.  GEORGE  C.  MANLEY,  A.M..LL.B.,  Denver.. 

EX-GOV.  JAMES  B.  GRANT,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1897. 

HON.  NATHANAEL  P.  HILL,  A.M.LL.D. 

MR.  ISAAC  E.  BLAKE,  Denver. 

MR.  JOSEPH  E.  DOWNEY,  Pueblo. 

MR.  EBENEZER  T.  ALLING,  Denver. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  N.  BYERS,  Denver, 

MR.  WALTER  P.  MILLER,  University  Park. 

MR.  ALFRED  WOLFF,  Denver, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EX-GOV.  JOHN  EVANS.  M.D.,        -                -        -  President 

BISHOP  HENRY  W.  WARREN,  D.D.,        -  Vice-President 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  SHATTUCK,  Ph.D.,      -          -        -        Secretary 
ALFRED  WOLFF, Treasurer 


Frank  Church, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

THE  OFFICERS,  WITH 

John  A.  Clough,  Joseph  W.  Gilluly. 


Frank  D.  Burhans,  A.B., 

Financial  Ageno. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  AND  EXAMINERS. 

Appointed  by  the  Conference. 

ONE   YEAR. 

Robert  McIntyre,  D.D.,  Cyrus  A.  Brooks,  M.D.,  Bethuel  T.  Vin- 
cent, D.D.,  Okey  J.  Moore,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Wilbur  C.  Madison,  A.M. 

TWO   YEARS. 

Marion  W.  Hissey,  A.M.,  McKendree  A.  Casey,  B.D.,  R.  A.  Car- 
nine,  A.M.,  Claudius  B.  Spencer,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government. 


William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Chan- 

CELLOR. 

Professor  of  Mental  and    Moral  Philosophy  and    Evidences    of 
Christianity. 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Bacteriology  and  Microscopy. 

William  S.  Bagot,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Abdominal  Surgery. 

Frederick  J.  Bancroft,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  in  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  M.A., 

Instructor  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Mrs.  Rose  L.  Barnes, 
Assistant  in  College  of  Shorthand. 

Samuel  J.  Barnett,  S.B., 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Biology. 

Sherman  G.  Bonney,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Brinkhouse, 
Instructor  in  Violin. 
Emma  Richardson  Cherry, 
Painting,   Oils  and  Water  Colors. 

William  B.  Craig,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 
R.  S.  Clark,  D.D.S.,  Ph.G., 

Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

John  W.  Collins,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery. 


FACULTIES.  « 

Charles  Denison,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  of  Climatology. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Lecturer  on  English  Lit- 
erature. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.M., 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Preceptress. 

Mrs.  Wilber  Fisk-Adams, 
Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing. 

Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Secretary  of  Medical 

Faculty. 

Charles  M.  Ford,  Ph.  G., 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

John  M.  Foster,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Otology  and  Opthalmology, 

John  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  Dean, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Louis  A.  La  Gardge,  M.  D., 

Captain,   Assistant  Surgeon    U.  S.   A.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and 
Sanitary  Science. 

George  G.  Hartung,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

John  J.  Henderson, 

Instructor  in  Wood  Carving. 

John   Hipp,  A.B., 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Mathematics    and  Astronomy,  and    Director    of    the 
Chamberlin  Observatory. 

Henry  H.  Howland,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  B.S.,  LL.B, 
Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
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Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A..M., 

Professor  of  Mining  Law. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 

Joseph  P.  Kinley,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Microscopy. 

John  Kochan,  Ph.G-., 
Pro  fessor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Secretary . 

Byron  C.  Leavitt,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

Henry  A.  Lemen,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  B,S., 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

Charles  B.  Lyman,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Charles  H.  McLean,  M.D., 

Dispensary  Physician. 

William  Curtiss  Mains,  A.M., 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

George  C.  Manly,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the    Law    of    Torts,    Criminal 
Law,  Pleading  and  Practice. 

George  W.  Miel,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Bandaging  and  Minor  Surgery, 

L.  L.  Miller, 
Principal  of  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand. 

William  A.  Moore,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Laic  of  Real  Property. 

William  P.  xMunn,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Oenito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  M.  Norman,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
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Mrs.  Mathilde  Ostrander. 
Instructor  in  Singing  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson,  A.M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.B.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Corporation  Law. 

Howell  F.  Pershing  M.D., 

Professor    of   Nervous    and    Mental    Diseases    and    of   Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Oscar  J.  Pfeiffer,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Fractures,  Dislocations  and  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Robert   J.  Pitkin,  A.B.,  LL.  B., 

Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Preston   Powers, 
Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Modeling. 

Oscar  Eeuter,  D.C.L., 

Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Wills  and  Administration. 

Carl  Reudi,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Edmund  C.  Rivers,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Opthahnology  and  Otology. 

Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  A.M., 
Associate  Pr'ofessor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences. 

James  A.  Sewall,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Sewall,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Albert  E.  R.  Seebass,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Pharmacology. 
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Alvin  H.  Sawins,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy,  and  Secretary. 

Herbert  L.  Shattuck,  A.B.,  LL.  B., 

Tutor  in  School  of  Law. 

Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Arnold  Steadman,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Puerperal  Diseases. 

Ida  de  Steiguer, 

Professor  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  A.M.,  S.T.D., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 
William  C.  Strong,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

John  Robert  Van  Pelt,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  oi  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology. 

Bishop  Henry  White  Warren,  D.D., 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 

M.  A.  Walker, 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Reuben  B.  Weiser,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry    and    Metallurgy,  Dean    of    the 
Dental  Faculty. 

Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.M., 
Associate  Professor,  Instructor  in  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

William  E.   Wilson,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,   Therapeutics  and   the   Diseases  of 

Children. 

Andrew  K.  Worthington,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 
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University    Council, 
william  fraser  mcdowell,  a.  m.,  s.  t.  b.,  ph.  d., 

Chancellor. 

I.— COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  Dean. 

William  Curtiss  Mains,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

II.— SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

John  W.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

III.— ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

John  R.  Van  Pelt,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

IV— SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.  M.,  Dean. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Secretary. 

V.— SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 
Reuben  B.  Weiser,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

Alvah  H.  Sawins,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary. 

VI.— SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
James  A.  Sewall,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 
John  Kochan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  Secretary. 

VII.— SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

,  Dean. 

Secretary. 

VIII.— SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

,  Dean. 

,  Secretary. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

In  1861  the  Territory  of  Colorado  was  organized  and  the  late 
William  Gilpin  appointed  governor.  In  1862  President  Lincoln 
appointed  his  friend  John  Evans,  M.  D.,  governor,  which  office  he 
held  until  1865.  March  5th,  1864,  Governor  Evans  signed  "An  act 
to  incorporate  Colorado  Seminary,"  with  the  following  incorpora- 
tors: John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W.  N.  Byers,  H.  Burton,  A.  B. 
Case,  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  J.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H. 
Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffatt,  Jr.,  R.  E. 
Whitsitt,  C.  A.  Cook,  John  Gill,  Amos  Steck,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J. 
B.  Doyle.  Henry  Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee, 
J.  B.  Chaffee,  Lewis  Jones,  O.  A.  Willard,  W.  A.  H.  Loveland,  Rob- 
ert Berry. 

This  year  thus  completes  thirty  years  of  the  history  of  the 
movement,  begun  when  the  Territory  was  young,  for  higher  Chris- 
tian education.  Governor  Evans  has  been  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  from  the  beginning. 

In  1880  the  University  of  Denver  was  organized.  The  Univer- 
sity now  includes  the  full  number  of  schools  and  colleges  necessary 
to  a  complete  University  organization,  as  is  indicated  by  this  cata- 
logue. 

The    government   is  committed   to   a    Board  of    twenty-eight 

Trustees.  This  board  has  the  power  of  electing  professors  and 
instructors,  of  managing  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  deter- 
mining the  general  policy  of  the  institution.  It  delegates  certain 
powers  to  subordinate  boards: 

First — To  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has  all  the  powers 
of  the  Board  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Trustees. 

Second — To  the  Faculties  under  their  control,  to  which  are  com- 
mitted the  regulation  of  instruction  and  the  discipline  of  the  sev- 
eral schools,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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The  University  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colorado  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  management  is 
thoroughly  Christian,  but  in  nowise  sectarian. 

Several  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  in  the  Faculties.  These  are  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  the  institution.  The  purpose  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  develop  broad  and  accurate  scholarship  along  with  a 
high  type  of  character.  The  rules,  which  are  few,  are  framed  with 
this  in  view.  Students  who  aim  at  the  greatest  improvement  find 
welcome  and  help.  Only  such  students  as  manifest  earnestness  and 
moral  purpose  can  remain  connected  with  the  institution.  Every 
influence  is  thrown  around  the  student  to  develop  culture  and 
character. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  LOCATION. 

The  University  of  Denver  now  comprises  the  following  depart- 
ments: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

School  of  Medicine. 

Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

School  of  Law. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 

School  of  Music. 

Haish  School  of  Manual  Training. 

School  of  Commerce. 

Preparatory  School. 

Detailed  statements  concerning  each  of  these  will  be  found  in 
their  appropriate  places  in  this  catalogue. 

The  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  Manual  Training,  and  Commerce  and  Banking  are  all  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  Denver,  within  two  blocks  of  the  postoffice 
and  within  one  block  of  the  center  of  the  Tramway  system  of  street 
cars.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Iliff  School  of  Theology  and  the 
Preparatory  School  arc  located  at  University  Park,  within  the  city 
limits,  but  removed  from  the  distractions  of  the  city  proper.  It  is 
forty  minutes'  ride  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  the  choicest 
location  in  or  about  Denver.  It  is  higher  than  the  capitol  in  Den- 
ver and  commands  a  most  perfect  view  of  the  city.     The  mountains 
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are  in  full  view  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  with  the  val- 
leys and  foothills  between.  The  air  is  always  pure.  No  smoke 
befouls  it.  The  society  is  of  the  best.  Liquor  selling  and  saloons 
are  forever  excluded.     The  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  says: 

"Such  a  view  of  mountains  Switzerland  cannot  surpass.  They 
seem  rive  or  eight  miles  away;  to  the  foothills  is  more  than  twenty. 
Pike's  Peak  and  Long's,  Mount  Evans  and  hundreds  of  summits 
above  ten  thousand  feet  high — with  eight  or  more  fourteen  thousand 
— snow  clad  eight  months  in  the  year,  are  there.  I  never  saw  such 
a  view  from  any  other  university  in  Europe  or  America,  nor  one  to 
be  compared  with  it  in  grandeur.  This  University  must  become 
one  of  the  most  important  to  our  Church  and  to  the  whole  trans- 
Mississippi  division  of  the  country.  Its  progress  already,  for  its 
years,  is  wonderful.  But  because  all  things  grow  fast  in  the  vast 
West,  it  must  have  great  gifts,  and  many. 

"Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  East  who  cannot 
bear  a  course  of  study  without  the  loss  of  health  could  thrive  in 
that  pure  air.  I  met  some  there,  and  their  accounts,  not  volun- 
teered, but  given  in  answer  to  sympathetic  inquiries,  were  very 
interesting.  I  saw  the  students  at  prayers  and  went  through  all 
the  buildings.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  at  University  Park; 
also  the  IlifT  School  of  Theology. 

"I  look  with  much  interest  upon  University  Park.  The  day 
that  I  visited  it  Denver  was  covered  with  smoke,  relieved  some- 
what by  the  wind,  but  the  air  at  the  park  was  as  pure  as  that  of  the 
high  Alps,  and  an  entrancing  view  reached  the  eye  from  every  part 
of  the  horizon. 

"I  found  among  the  students  some  young  men  with  whom  I 
had  previously  corresponded,  who  were  unable  to  study  in  the  East, 
owing  to  the  persistent  tendency  to  lung  disease.  There  they  were 
carrying  on  their  studies  with  success  and  improved  health." 

Here  is  already  built  the  Chamberlin  Observatory,  described 
elsewhere,  destined  soon  to  be  one  of  the  famous  observatories  of 
the  world.  Here  is  the  elegant  new  University  Hall,  a  cut  of  which 
is  given  elsewhere.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  college  buildings  in 
the  country,  costing  $80,000.  Near  it  is  the  "Wycliffe  Cottage  for 
Young  Ladies."  The  trustees  have  adopted  the  cottage  policy  as 
the  best.  The  young  ladies  will  live  in  groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty - 
five,  each  group  in  a  separate  house,  under  the  control  of  a  matron 
and  a  teacher.    Here,  too,  is  built  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  at  a 
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cost  of  $60,000— the  gift  of  Mr.  William  S.  Iliff,  a  graduate  of  the 
Class  of  1888,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Ample  athletic  grounds,  tennis  courts  and  recreation  rooms  are 
here  provided.  No  healthier  locality  or  surroundings  can  be  found 
than  these.  All  experience  shows  that  a  suburb  is  much  better 
than  the  center  of  a  city  for  college  work.  Here  at  University 
Park  will  be  built  a  distinctly  university  community. 

The  fare  on  the  Circle  Road — a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  system 
— is  only  two  and  a  half  cents  each  way  for  students,  and  five  cents 
for  others.  The  fare  over  the  Tramway  system,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal street  railway  system  in  the  city,  is  only  five  cents  to  any  part 
of  the  city. 
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Faculty  for  1894-5. 

William  F.  McDowell.  A.M.,  S.T,B.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Ob- 
servatory. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles-letties,  and  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.M., 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles-lettres,  and  Preceptress. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  A.M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

William  C.  Strong,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Anna  Louise  Lord,  B.S., 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.D„ 
Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible. 

Wilbur  F.  Steele,  A.M.,  S.T.D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 

John  R.  Van  Pelt,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

William  Curtiss  Mains,  A.M., 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

Edward  B.  F.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.. 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Samuel  J.  Barnett,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Biology. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Courses  of  Study. 

The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study,  the  Classical,  Literary, 
and  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Literature  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  These  courses  are  designed 
to  provide  a  solid  and  broad  foundation  for  farther  professional 
studies  and  also  to  furnish  a  liberal  culture  to  those  who  do  not  aim 
at  professional  life. 

Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials 
as  to  moral  character  and  if  from  another  institution  they  must 
present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal.  All  required  fees  must 
be  paid  before  entering  classes. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Classical. 

ENGLISH. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  English  Grammar,  Hart's  Course  of  Composition 
and  Rhetoric,  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature;  also 
to  write  a  short  English  essay — correct  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  division  of  paragraphs,  and  expression — upon  one  of  the 
several  subjects  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

In  1894  they  will  be  taken  from  the  following: — Shakspere's 
Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in 
the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbot, 
Dickens'  David  Copperiield. 

In  1895  they  will  be  taken  from  the  following — Shakspere's 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night,  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pen  - 
seroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 
and  Essay  on  Addison,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Ir- 
ving's Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbot. 
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In  1896  they  will  be  taken  from  the  following: — Shakspere's- 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Milton's  L'AU 
legro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration 
DePoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Trav- 
eller, Scott's  Woodstock,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

GREEK. 

(1).  Greek  Grammar;  twenty  exercises  in  Jones'  Greek  Prose 
Composition;  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  on  one  hundred 
pages  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader;  and  three  books  of  Homer's. 
Iliad. 

(2).  Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  various 
Greek  Authors,  with  questions  suggested  by  the  prescribed  pas- 
sages. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  with  the  metric  system;  Algebra,  through* 
quadratic  equations,  including  radical  quantities,  together  witli 
proportion,  logarithms,  and  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  inte- 
gral exponents;  Plane  Geometry;  Plane  Trigonometry. 

LATIN. 

(1).  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  Caesar's  Civil  War,  Cornelius  Nepos  or  Sa.lust;  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions against  Catiline  and  for  Archias,  with  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  on  grammar,  including  the  rules  for  pronunciation; 
Virgil's  JEneid,  Books  I-VI,  with  questions  on  the  subject  matter 
and  orj  Prosody. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy,  the  equivalent  of  Gage's  Physics;  Gray's 
Botany. 

HISTORY. 

Myer's  General  History,  or  Swinton's  Outlines,  or  Thalheimer'e 
Histories. 

GERMAN. 

Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar  and  Reader,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  TelL 
Literary  and  Scientific. 

Students  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses  will  be  examined 
in  the  same  studies  as  those  in  the  Classical  course,  with  the  omis- 
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eion  of  Greek  and  with  the  addition  of  Leconte's  Elementary  Geol- 
ogy, Macy's  or  Piske's  Civil  Government.  Montgomery's  or  Ander- 
son's English  History,  and  Whipple's  or  Underwood's  American  Lit- 
erature. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  University  Park,  as  follows: 

(1)  June  3-4  at  9  a.  m. 

(2)  September  3  at  9  a.  m. 

(3)  Special  arrangements  may  be  may  be  made  for  examination 
at  other  times  and  places. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  bring  certificates  of  good  moral 
character,  and  if  from  another  institution,  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal.  Certificates  from  high  schools  and  other  secondary 
schools  will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  securing  admission.  When- 
ever it  is  possible  to  accept  a  certificate  instead  of  requiring  an  ex- 
amination it  will  cheerfully  be  done. 

Students  who  present  themselves  with  certificates  from  a  Colo- 
rado High  School  showing  that  they  have  completed  any  one  of  the 
following  courses,  adopted  by  State  Teachers'  Association,  will  be 
admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman  class: 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Mathemxitics— Algebra,  through  Quadratics;  Plane   Geometry. 

Latin — Latin  Lessons,  with  Grammar;  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
4  books;  Virgil's  iEneid,  6  books;  Cicero,  7  orations;  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Greek — Greek  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  4 
books;  Homer's  Iliad,  3  books;  Prose  Composition. 

Modern  Languages— German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science — Physics,  one  year. 

History— General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges. 

LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Mathematics — Algebra  through   Quadratics;  Plane    Geometry. 

Latin — Latin  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Caesar's  Commentaries  4 

books;  Virgil's  /Eneid,  6  books;  Cicero,  7  orations;   Prose    Composi- 
tion. 

Modern  Languages — German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science — Physics,  one  year;  Chemistry,  one  year;  Biology,  one 
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year;  (or  Biology,  one-half  year,  and  Botany,  one-half  year;  or 
Physiography,  one-half  year  and  Geology,  one-half  year,  alternative 
with  one  full  year  of  Biology.) 

History — General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  recommended  by  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 

Drawing — Free-hand  and  Mechanical. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Mathematics — Algebra,  through  Quadratics;  Plane  Geometry; 
Plane  Trigonometry  or  Solid  Geometry. 

Foreign  Languages — Three  years  of  either  Latin  or  German; 
or  division  of  three  years  between  the  two  languages,  as  schools 
may  prefer. 

Science — Physics,  one  year;  Chemistry,  one  year;  Biology,  one 
year;  (or  Biology,  one-half  year,  and  Botany,  one-half  year;  or  Phys- 
iography, one-half  year,  and  Geology,  one-half  year,  alternative  with 
one  full  year  of  Biology.) 

History — General  History. 

English — Rhetoric,  one  year;  and  also  the  equivalent  of  the 
requirements  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 

Drawing — Free-hand  and  Mechanical. 

Admission    to  Advanced  Standing. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  do  not  come  from  some 
other  university  or  college  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  prescribed 
for  admission,  and  also  in  such  collegiate  studies  as  they  may  ask  to 
be  credited  with  in  advance. 

Students  who  have  completed  one  year's  college  work  in  an  ap- 
proved college,  and  who  bring  certificates  designating  studies  and 
grades  and  testifying  to  good  character,  will  be  admitted  without 
examination,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  their 
rank.  Students  coming  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for  ad- 
mission are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  will  thus  be  able 
to  go  on  with  their  work  without  loss  of  standing. 


COLLEGIATE     COURSES. 

FRESHMAN. 


CLASSICAL. 


1. 

Surveying. 

Van  Amringe. 
Solid  Geometry. 

Went  worth. 
Chemistry. 

Eliot  &  Storer. 
French  Grammar. 

Edgren. 
German  (3). 


2. 


Livy. 


College  Algebra. 

Wells. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  (1).— Abbott 
—How  to  Write  Clearly. 


Higher  Equations. 

Howe. 
Plato's  Apology. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  Bible  (1). 


LITERARY. 


Surveying. 

Van  Amringe. 
Solid  Geometry. 

Wentworth. 
Chemistry. 

Eliot  &  Storer. 
French  Grammar. 

Edgren. 
German  (3). 


Livy. 

College  Algebra. 

Wells. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  (1).— Abbott 
—How  to  Write  Clearly. 


Higher  Equations. 

Howe. 
Mineralogy. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  Bible  (1). 


SCIENTIFIC. 


1. 

Surveying. 

Van  Amringe. 
Solid  Geometry. 

Wentworth. 
Chemistry. 

Eliot  &  Storer. 
French  Grammar. 

Edren  „ 
German  (3). 


2. 
Chemistry. 

Eliot  &  Storer. 
College  Algebra. 

Wells. 
French  (4). 
German  (3) 
English  (1).— Abbott 
—How  to  Write  Clearly. 


Higher  Equations. 

Howe. 
Mineralogy. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  Bible  (1). 


SOPHOMORE. 


1. 

1. 

1. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Analytic  Geometry, 

Wentworth. 

Wentworth. 

Wentworth. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

Phys;cs. 

Horace,  0de6. 

Horace,  Odes. 

Chemistry. 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

2. 
Physics. 

French  (2). 

2. 
Physics. 

2. 
Physics. 

Lysias  Oration. 

Advanced  German. 

French  (3). 

French  (3). 

Chemistry. 

Elective, 

Elective. 

Elementary   Mechan- 

Elementary  Mechan- 

French (3). 

ics.                       Wood. 

ics,                     Wood. 

Advanced  German. 

Elementary   Mechan- 

Historical English. 

3. 
Horace.  Satires. 

Historical  English. 

3. 
Horace,  Satires. 

ics,                       Wood. 
3. 
Physical   Laboratory. 

Thucydides. 

Advanced  German. 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

Elective, 

Elective. 

Elementary   Mechan- 

Elementary  Mechan- 

Elementary  Mechan- 

ics,                      Wood. 

ics,                       Wood. 

ics,                     Wood. 

Advanced  German. 

American  Revolution. 

American  Revolution. 

American  Revolution 

Fiske. 

Fiske. 

Fiske. 
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JUNIOR. 


CLASSICAL. 

LITERARY. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Political  Economy. 

Political  Economy. 

Political  Economy, 

Walker. 

Walker. 

Walker. 

Descriptive    Astrono- 

Descriptive   Astrono- 

Descriptive   Astrono- 

my (3). 

my  (3). 

my  (3). 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Calculus. 

German  or  French. 

German  or  French. 

Elective. 

Demosthenes. 

German  or  French. 

Calculus. 

Calculus. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew. 

History     of     Modern 

History     of     Modern 

Historv     of     Modern 

Europe,  1789-1849. 

Europe,  1789-1849. 

Europe.  1789-1849. 

Fyffe. 

Fyffe. 

Fyffe. 

Early  English. 

Early  English.  - 
2. 

Early  English. 
2. 

Biology. 

English  Literature. 

Tacitus. 

Elective. 

History  of  Philoso- 
phy (3). 

Calculus. 

Hebrew. 

Art  Criticism  (3). 

Historv     of     Modern 

Eur6pe,  1849-1880(3) 

Fyffe. 

Money  &  Banking  (3). 


Rhetoric  (4). 
The  State,  Wilson. 

Elective. 
De  Senectute. 
Hebrew. 

Spherical    Trigonom- 
etry. 
Zoology,  Orton. 

International  Law  (3). 


English  Literature 

Tacitus. 

Elective. 

History  of  Philoso- 
phy (3). 

Calculus. 

Hebrew. 

Art  Criticism  (3). 

History     of     Modern 

Europe,  1849-1880(3) 

Fyffe. 

Money  &  Banking  (3). 


3. 

Rhetoric  (4). 
The  State.  Wilson. 

Elective. 
De  Senectute. 
Hebrew. 

Spherical  Trigonome- 
try. 
Zoology,  Orton. 

International  Law  (3). 


English  Literature. 

Calculus. 

Determinants. 

Elective. 

Historv  of  Philoso- 
phy (3). 

Art  Criticism  (3). 

History      of    Modern 

Europe,  1849-1880(3) 

Fyffe. 

Money  &  Banking  (3). 

Biology. 


Rhetoric  (4). 

The  State,  Wilson. 

Spherical  Trigonome- 
try. 

Elective. 

International  Law  (3). 

Zoology.  Botany. 

Electrical  Measure- 
ments 
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SENIOR. 


CLASSICAL. 


1. 

-Psychology,  Ladd. 

Davis. 
Geology. 

English  Literature  (3) 
Elective. 

Mathematical  Astron- 
omy. 
Greek  Drama. 
Constitutional  Law(3) 


'Christian  Evidences. 

English  Bible  (1). 

Geology  (3). 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (4) 


English  Literature  (3) 

.Ethics, 

-Historical  Seminary. 

J  Sociology. 


Psychology,  Ladd. 

Davis. 
Geology. 

English  Literature  (3) 
Elective. 

Mathematical  Astron- 
omy. 
Constitutional  Law(3) 
English  Language  (2). 


Christian  Evidences. 

English  Bible  (1). 

Geology  (3). 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (4) 


3. 

English  Literature  (3) 

Ethics. 

Historical  Seminary. 

Sociology. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


1. 

Psychology,  Ladd. 

Davis. 
Geology. 
Elective. 

English  Literature  (3) 
Constitutional  Law(3) 
Mathematical  Astron- 
omy. 
Meteorology. 


Christian  Evidences. 

English  Bible  (1). 

Geology  (3). 

Logic. 

English  Literature  (4) 


English  Literature  (3) 

Ethics. 

Historical  Seminary. 

Sociology. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DETAIL. 


Psychology. 

This  is  studied  during  one  term  in  the  Senior  year.  The  text 
books  are  Ladd's  Descriptive  Psychology  and  Davis's  Elements  of* 
Psychology.  By  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  deed  endowing  the 
Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Christian  Evidences,  a 
large  and  well  selected  library  of  works  on  this  subject  is  constantly 
accessible  to  the  students.  Lectures  and  discussions  supplement 
the  text  books. 

Evidences    of  Christianity    and  Ethics. 

1.  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  internal  and  external 
evidences,  to  examine  the  nature  and  grounds  of  Christian  and 
Theistic  belief,  and  to  present  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion. 
Fisher's  "Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,"  Hopkins' 
'Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  Bruce's  "Apologetics,"  are  used  as 
text-books  in  connection  with  a  large  and  well-chosen  library  of 
reference  books.  Lectures  by  the  Chancellor  supplement  the  work 
of  the  class  room. 

2.  Ethics. 

During  the  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  Practical  Ethics  i& 
given  to  all  the  students  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Senior  classes  devote  one  term  to  more  advanced  work*. 
Smyth's  "Christian  Ethics,"  Robinson's  "Principles  and  Practice  of. 
Morality,"  Porter's  "Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  Sidgwick's  "His- 
tory of  Ethics,"  and  Janet's  "Theory  of  Morals"  are  the  text-books. 
To  this  are  added  discussions,  lectures  and  original  investigations. 

The  English  Bible. 

Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,  has  begun  the  endowment  of  the^ 
"Wycliffe  Professorship  of  the  English  Bible."  During  each  year" 
several  lectures  are  given.  The  Bible  is  studied  as  literature,  ita 
poetry,  history,  biography,  philosophy  and  rhetoric  being  examined 
as  in  any  other  classic.  The  Webb  Prize  described  elsewhere,  stim- 
ulates interest  and  awakens  endeavor  in  this  line,  The  presence  of- 
the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  is  a  great  gain  for  this  department  • 
Trained  professors  there  give  instruction  which  is  open   to  student*; 
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in  the  University.  The  University  has  issued  during  the  past  two 
years  a  monthly  study  in  the  English  Bible,  edited  by  Bishop  War- 
ren. The  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  in  charge  of  the 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  is  as  follows: 

The  English  Bible. 

Work  in  the  Freshmen  year  will  hereafter  consist  of  the  literary 
study  of  the  Bible  using  Moulton's  Outlines  as  a  guide.  This  in- 
cludes the  study  of  "The  Three  Unities  in  Biblical  Literature." 
'The  Literary  Theophology"  and  a  critical  Study  of  Deuteronomy, 
Song  of  Solomon  and  Job. 

The  work  in  the  Sophomore  year  will  consist  of  a  course  of 
Study  on  the  Psalm  s  with  Van  Dyke,  Vincent,  Delitzech  as  collateral 
reading. 

The  work  in  the  Senior  year  will  consist  of  the  study  of  the 
Literary  Characteristics  of  the  Bible. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

The  instruction  in  pure  Mathematics  has  text-book  work  as  its 
foundation,  and  is  supplemented  by  much  oral  teaching.  The  aim 
of  the  instructor  is  first  to  lead  the  students  to  have  clear  ideas  of 
the  reasons  underlying  the  operations  and  then  to  give  skill  by  prac- 
tice. To  this  end  those  text-books  are  employed  which  are  amply 
equipped  with  examples,  written  solutions  of  which  must  be  handed 
in  by  the  students. 

In  applied  Mathematics  the  instruction  is  made  as  practical  as 
possible  with  the  appliances  at  hand.  Two  engineer's  transits,  with 
leveling  rod,  steel  tapes,  etc.,  are  available  for  the  work  in  Sur- 
veying. 

The  course  in  Mechanics,  while  entirely  theoretical,  deals  to  a 
large  extent  with  problems  of  practical  import.  Mathematical  As- 
tronomy is  taught  by  means  of  the  astronomical  instruments  at  the 
observatory,  the  theories  and  elementary  uses  of  which  the  students 
are  expected  to  learn.  Special  work  in  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Astronomy  may  be  done  by  advanced  students.  Classes  in  Descript- 
ive Astronomy  une  a  text-book,  and  have  the  benefit  of  informal 
lectures,  together  with  visits  to  the  observatory. 

A  feature  of  the  work  in  the  department  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  is  a  series  of  short  honor  courses  in  connection  with  the 
regular  class  work.  These  courses  are  made  up  of  problems  per- 
taining to  the  subject  in  hand,  and   students  receive  special   credit 
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for  their  solution.  The  scope  of  the  teaching  in  each  subject  is 
outlined  below,  but  the  instructor  does  not  bind  himself  to  use  the 
text-books  named. 

Courses. 

FRESHMAN     YEAR. 

First  Term — Van  Amringe's  Surveying:  Distances,  Areas.  Mag- 
netic Declination,  Government  Surveying,  Triangulation,  Leveling, 
Railway  Curves  and  Mining  Surveying;  Field  Work,  eight  weeks. 
Wentworth's  Revised  Geometry,  books  VI- VII I,  eight  weeks. 

Second  Term — Well's  College  Algebra;  Quadratics,  Inequalities, 
Limits,  Proportion.  Variation,  Progressions,  Undetermined  Coeffic- 
ients, Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and  Combi- 
nations. 

Third  Term — Higher  Equations;  Loci,  General  Theory  of 
Higher  Equations,  Horner's  Method,  Recurring  Equations,  Expo- 
nential Equations,  Cardan's  Method  and  Trigonometric  Solution  of 
Cubics. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

First  Term — Wentworth's  Analytic  Geometry:  The  Right  Line, 
Circle,  Transformation  of  Co-ordinates,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyper- 
bola and  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree.  The  Point,  Plane 
and  Line  in  Space. 

Second  Term — Wood's  Elementary  Mechanics:  Kinematics, 
Kinetics,  Friction,  Energy,  Momentum,  Concurrent  Forces,  Mo- 
ments, Centre  of  Gravity  and  Constrained  Equilibrium. 

Third  Term — Mechanics,  continued:  Strength  of  Beams,  Pro- 
jectiles, Central  Forces,  Specific  Gravity,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodyn- 
amics and  Pneumatics. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term — Taylor's  Calculus:  Elementary  Processes  of  Dif- 
ferentiation and  Integration  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 
Mechanics,  Indeterminate  Forms,  Development  of  Functions,  Max- 
ima and  Minima.     Young's  Astronomy,  three  times  a  week. 

Second  Term— Partial  and  Total  Derivatives,  Tangents,  Nor- 
mals, Asymptotes,  Curvature,  Singular  Points.  Curve  Tracing, 
Evolutes,  Envelopes,  Rational  Fractions,  Integration  by  Parts  and 
Series,  Rectification,  Quadrature  and  Cubature.  Determinants. 

Third  Term — Well's  Essentials  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
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SIM  OR  YEAR. 

First  Term— Doolittle's  Practical  Astronomy:  Systems  of  Co- 
ordinates and  their  Transformation.  Parallax.  Refraction,  Determ- 
ination of  Time  and  Latitude  by  the  Sextant  and  Transit,  Elemen- 
tary Theory  of  the  Equatorial  and  Filar  Micrometer.  Davis'  Meteor- 
ology. 

The  Chamberlin   Astronomical    Observatory. 

The  observatory  is  the  gift  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  of  Den- 
ver. It  is  situated  on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the 
college  campus,  at  University  Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings. 
The  smaller  of  these,  called  the  Student's  Observatory,  shelters  a 
six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  and  a  two- 
inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate  in  construc- 
tion, and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric 
illumination,  two  tiler  jjosition  micrometers,  a  telescope  and  full 
batteries  of  positive  and  negative  eye  pieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep.  It  is 
crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  than  50  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  Archalow 
quarries.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome-room 
transit-room,  library,  computing-room,  director's  office,  clock-room  , 
janitor's  quarters,  sleeping-room,  photographic  room  and  store- 
room.    The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted   by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal 
instrument,  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  in  use  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of  Alvan  G.  Clark, 
and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N.  Saegmul- 
ler,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which  em- 
bodies some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  of  mechan- 
ical excellence.  This  telescope  is  is  the  largest  and  finest  between 
Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  cir- 
cle, a  standard  mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  a  chrono- 
meter, a  chronograph,  a  sextant,  a  solar  transit,  etc.  The  cost  of 
this  large-hearted  gift  to  the  University,  is  over  $50,000. 

English  Literature. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  department  a  course  has 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  student  to  the  chief 
authors  of  our  literature. 
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In  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  the  advanced  work  in  En- 
glish Literature  begins  with  studies  in  the  Pre-Elizabethan  and 
Elizabethan  Periods;  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Bacon,  Milton  and  English 
dramatists  of  the  period  are  made  the  subject  of  critical  study.  A 
good  part  of  the  term  is '  devoted  to  Shakspere,  with  a  large  library 
of  Shaksperian  Literature,  Taine,  Ten  Brink,  Saulisbury,  Lowell' 
Whipple  and  Dowden  are  used  for  reference. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  the  period  broadly  termed 
"Eighteenth  Century  Literature"  is  covered. 

"Thackeray's  English  Humorists,"  Leslie  Stephens'  "History  of 
English]  Thought,"  J.  S.  Perry's  "History  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature,"  and  E.  S.  Goss'  "Eighteenth  Century  Literature'' 
are  used  for  reference 

In  the  second  and  third  terms  the  principal  English  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  studied  partly  by  lectures  and  critical 
readings  and  partly  by  outside  reading  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor.  Hodgkins  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Authors,"  Oliphant's  "Literary  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century' 
and  Stedman's  "Victorian  Poets"  are  used  for  reference. 

Essay  work  is  required  in  all  these  classes. 

RHETORIC. 

Hart's  "Rhetoric,"  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class.  During  the  course  two  terms  are  given  to 
rhetoric,  one  to  Abbott's  "How  to  Write  Clearly,"  supplemented  by 
Spencer's  "Philosophy  of  Style,"  and  the  other  to  practical  rheto" 
ric.     Essay  work  is  required  all  through  the  course. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

FRESHMAN. 

Third  Term — Plato's  Apology. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Second  Term — Lysias'  Orations. 
Third  Term — Thucydides. 

JUNIOR. 

First  Term— Demosthenes. 

SENIOR. 

First  Term — Greek  Drama. 

The  Greek  Testament  is  read  throughout  the   course,  a   part  of 
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each  term  being  devoted  to  it.  The  Greek  is  taught  as  a  modern 
language,  the  speech  of  Homer,  of  Plato  and  of  Paul  being  con- 
nected with  that  of  Tricoupis  at  Athens  to-day.  Lectures  accom- 
pany the  course. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  Latin  Language  is  to  give  the 
students  an  intelligent  insight  into  the  structure  and  genius  of  this 
mother  of  the  Romanic  family  of  Modern  Languages.  This  implies 
study  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  not  for  the  purpose  of  burdening  the 
mind  with  a  mass  of  undigested  rules  and  forms,  but  of  bringing 
the  student  to  a  thorough  perception  of  the  logical  force,  concise- 
ness and  vigor  of  the  language.  The  way  to  an  intelligent  appreci- 
ation of  this  invaluable  inheritance,  lies  through  personal,  intelli- 
gent contact  with  the  best  original  productions  of  the  Roman  mind 
of  the  classic  period.    This  we  aim  to  give  in  the  course  outlined. 

FRESHMAN. 

Second  Term — Livy,  parts  of  first  and  twentieth  books. 

SOPHOMORE. 

First  Term — Horace,  Odes. 
Third  Term — Horace,  Satires. 

JUNIOR. 

Second  Term — Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola. 
Third  Term — Cicero,  De  Senectute,  and  Terence. 

History. 

The  department  of  History  and  Political  Science  has  been 
largely  developed  during  the  past  year.  The  aim  of  instruction  is 
to  establish  the  habit  of  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  to  prepare  him  for  appreciative  study  of  current,  social  and 
political  problems.  Nothing  is  sacrificed  to  verbal  expression,  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  sought  by  readings,  discussions  and  re- 
citals, until  it  takes  shape  in  the  student's  mind  so  that  he  may  re- 
late it  in  his  own  version. 

The  following  scheme  of  instruction  illustrates  the  work  in 
History. 

I.  American  History.  Elective  for  Sophomores  (required  in 
the  Scientific  Course),  one  term,  five  hours  a  week,  Some  period  of 
American  History  is  given  critical  study.     This  year  Fiske's  "Amer 
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ican  Revolution"  was  the  basis  of  the  course.  The  text  was  sup- 
plemented by  collateral  reading  and  by  study  of  contemporary  doc- 
uments, speeches,  etc. 

II.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe.  Elective  for 
Juniors:  one  term,  five  hours  a  week,  one  term,  three  hours  a 
week.  Fyffe's  "Modern  Europe"  is  the  text-book  used.  The  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  is  first  studied.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  history  of  reform  in  England;  to  the  History  of  France;  to 
the  rise  of  Germany  and  Italy;  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Slavic 
States.  In  connection  with  this  course  biographical  lectures  are 
delivered,  discussing  the  principal  rulers  and  statesmen  of  our  own 
times. 

III.  Senior  History.  Required  of  Seniors:  one  term,  five 
hours  a  week.  A  dozen  lectures  on  historical  study  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  are  delivered,  and  a  special  period  is  studied  on  the 
Seminary  plan.  During  the  current  year  the  "Protestant  Rovolu  - 
tion"  was  the  special  topic. 

History  of  Philosophy. 

History  of  Philosophy.  Elective  for  Juniors:  one  term, 
three  hours  a  week.  This  course  is  at  present  taught  under  the 
Chair  of  History.  The  general  problems  of  the  subject  are  dis- 
cussed and  attention  is  given  to  the  teachings  of  the  principal  lead- 
ers in  the  philosophic  world.  Special  consideration  is  given  to 
Greek  thought.  From  Lord  Bacon  on  a  detailed  history  of  the  great 
modern  philosophic  system  is  given. 

Political  and  Social  Science. 

The  work  accomplished  in  this  department  supplements  the 
work  in  History  and  is  in  turn  supplemented  by  it.  Courses  of 
study  are  as  follows: 

I.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Elective  for  Sen- 
iors: one  term,  three  hours  a  week.  Fiske's  'Critical  Period"  and 
Cooley's  "Principles  of  Constitutional  Law"  are  used  as  text-books. 
The  former  is  passed  through  rapidly  as  an  historic  introduction  to 
extended  study  of  the  machinery  of  our  government.  The  unwrit- 
ten development  of  the  constitution  is  especially  emphasized.  For 
this  purpose  various  commentaries  are  used  and  supplementary 
lectures  are  given. 

II.  Theory  of   State.    Required  of  Juniors:  one   term,   five 
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hours  a  week.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  harmonious 
form  the  origin  and  development  of  Law  and  of  Government 
together  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  political  system  of  mod- 
ern nations,  historically  considered.  Wilson's  "The  State"  is  used 
as  a  text-book. 

III.  International  Law.  Elective  for  Juniors:  one  term 
three  hours  a  week.  A  practical  view  of  the  Science  is  presented, 
and  illustration  of  the  abstract  principles  is  sought,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  current  events.  Woolsey's  "International  Law"  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  this  course. 

IV.  Political  Economy.  Required  of  Juniors:  one  term,  five 
hours  a  week.  The  general  principles  of  Economics  are  set  forth 
in  this  course.  Walker's  "Political  Economy"  is  used  as  a  text-book 
and  special  studies  are  considered  independently.  The  course  is  in- 
troduced by  lectures  on  the  history  of  Political  Economy. 

V.  Money  and  Banking.  Elective  for  Juniors:  one  term, 
three  hours  a  week.  This  elective  course  in  Political  Economy  pur- 
sues selected  subjects  in  detail.  In  1894'95  the  theme  will  be  Money 
and  Banking;  in  1895-'9<3,  Monopoly  and  Socialism. 

VI.  Sociology.  Required  of  Seniors:  one  term,  five  hours  a 
week.  The  study  of  Sociology  as  an  independent  branch,  has  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  in  American  institutions.  In  effect  No. 
Ill  represents  work  in  Historical  Sociology,  so  that  the  present 
course  considers  the  more  practical  department  of  the  subject. 
Problems  of  current  interest  are  discussed  in  the  class,  sugges- 
tion being  given  by  required  reading  and  by  the  presentation  of 
them. 

Chemistry. 

The  course  covers  four  terms,  two  in  the  Freshman  and  two  in 
the  Sophomore  year.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, the  second  to  the  metallic  elements,  with  qualitative  analy 
sis,  the  third  to  qualitative  analysis  with  quantitative  exercises,  and 
the  fourth'to  organic  Chemistry  and  special  work.  Laboratory  work 
is  introduced  from  the  first. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  provided  with  excellent  chemical 
tables,  hoods*and  store  closets.  The  apparatus  includes  a  fine  chem- 
ical balance  and  is  designed  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
work. 
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Biology. 

The  courses  are  as  follows:  Collegiate,  three  terms  of  the  Jun- 
ior year;  two  of  general  Biology;  and  the  third  of  comparative  Zool- 
ogy or  comparative  Botany  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

The  department  has  microscopes  for  students'  use,a  microtomist 
apparatus,  and  reagents.  The  collections  embrace  700  species  of 
Phaenogams  and  100  species  of  Cryptogams;  500  species  of 
shells;  a  collection  of  typical  animals  and  preparations  for  class 
work. 

nineralogy    and  Geology. 

The  courses  are  as  follows:  One  term  of  Mineralogy  for  Fresh- 
men; two  terms  of  Geology  for  Seniors. 

Laboratories. 

The  scientific  laboratories  are  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  Uni- 
versity Hall.  They  comprise  a  physical  laboratory,  a  chemical  labora- 
tory and  a  museum,  which  last  is  also  used  for  work  in  Mineralogy 
and  Biology.    All  are  new.   They  are  for  their  respective  purpose. 

Physics. 

The  courses  are  as  follows:  Three  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
text-book,  lectures  and  laboratory:  one  term  of  the  Junior  year;  Elec- 
trical measurements. 

The  following  list  embraces  some  of  the  more  important  pieces 
of  physical  apparatus: 

Scales  and  balances,  air  pumps,  pendulum  apparatus,  Atwood's 
machine,  barometers,  hydrometers,  manometers,  calipers,  etc. 

Koenig's  acoustical  bellows  with  five  banks  of  organ  pipes  and 
syren,  eight  Koenig's  tuning  forks  optically  tuned,  two  sonome- 
ters, sonorous  flame  apparatus,  resonators,  phonautograph,  Chlad- 
ni's  plates,  apparatus  for  sounds  beyond  the  limits  of   hearing,   etc. 

Morton's  optical  lantern  with  accessories,  two  solar  cameras,  a 
four  prism  spectrometer  of  finest  construction  and  a  student's 
spectorscope  by  Browning,  of  London,  several  optical  prisms,  a 
Leitz  miscroscope  complete  with  sub-stage  condenser,  [seven  objec- 
tives and  camera  lucida  together  with  projector,  polariscope,  micron- 
ometer,  etc. 

Induction  coil  .of  large  size,  arc  lamp,  Holtz  machine  with  20  inch 
revolving  plate,  Wheatstone's  bridges,  resistance    coils,   several  gal- 
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variometer,  batteries,  tine  thermometers  with  apparatus  for   testing 
them  psychrometer,  expansion  apparatus,  calorimeters,  etc. 

The  Museum  is  provided  with  cases  and  tables  for  collections 
and  purposes  of  practical  study.  The  collections  embrace  2000  spec- 
mens  of  minerals  and  300  of  rocks,  and  1,000  specimens  of  fossils. 
They  are  being  rapidly  increased  by  gifts  and  by  purchase. 

Modern  Languages, 

In  the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  German  and  French  we 
strive  to  give  the  student  as  much  of  an  insight  into  these  languages 
as  possible.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  year's  work  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  grammar  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  the  language. 

Several  representative  classical  works  are  read  although 
modern  prose  is  not  neglected.  Reading  at  sight  and  conver- 
sational exercises  form  an  important  part  of  the  work.  In  the  higher 
classes  lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  language  studied. 
Abstracts  and  paraphrases  of  works  read  and  translation  from 
English  are  used  as  drills  in  composition.  As  far  as  possible  the 
exercises  of  each  class  are  carried  on  in  the  language  studied.  The 
work  is  as  follows: 

German. 

FRESHMAN. 

First  Term. — Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Lessing. 
Second  Term. — Heine's  Harzreise. 

Third  Term. — Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Gcethe,  Hanis'  Exer- 
cises in  German  Composition  used  throughout  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Second  Term. — Life  of  Schiller,  Study  of  Schiller's  Die  Rauber, 
Don  Carlos  and  Marie  Stuart. 

Third  Term. — Life  of  Goethe,  Study  of  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  Egmont  and  Iphigenia.  All  recitations  conducted  in 
German. 

JUNIOR. 

First  Term— Bernhardt's  Outlines  of  German  Literature  with 
study  of  the  more  important  works.  All  recitations  conducted  in 
German. 
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French. 

FRESHMAN. 

First  Term.—Rdgven's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French 
Reader. 

Second  Term.— Edgren's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French 
Reader,  Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Third  Term.—  Edgren's  French  Grammar,  Morceaux  Choisis, 
Daudet. 

SOPHOMORE 

First  Term. — Corneille's  Horace,  Racine's  Andromaque. 
Second  Term. — Souvestre's  Le  Philosophe  sous  les  Toils, 
Third  Term. — L'Avare    by    Moliere — Blouet;     Class     Book    of 
French  Composition  used  throughout  the  year. 

JUNIOR. 

First  Term. — Duval's  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise. 
Libraries. 

The  University  possesses  an  excellent  working  library,  made  up  of 
the  libraries  of  the  late  Rev.J.  F.  McClelland,  the  Beardsley  Alcove, 
the  Lyndeman  Wright  Alcove,  the  Philander  Wiley  donation,  the 
Robert  Mclntyre  Alcove,  the  fine  collection  donated  by  the  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  and  more  than  a  thousand  new  volumes 
selected  by  the  heads  of  departments,  all  accessible  for  daily  use  by 
the  students.  Additions  are  made  annually,  such  books  being  pur- 
chased as  will  be  most  useful  in  connection  with  the  class  work. 

The  Denver  Public  Library,  situated  in  the  High  School  building, 
and  the  Mercantile  Library,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  both 
accessible  to  the  students  of  the  University  without  cost.  Each  of 
thess  contains  about  25,000  volumes.  Several  very  large  and  care- 
fully chosen  private  libraries  are  also  open  to  students. 

Religious  Usages. 

Prayers  are  held  in  the  Chapel  every  school-day  morning, 
which  all  students  are  required  to  attend.  Presence  at  service  on 
Sunday  morning  in  some  church  of  the  student's  own  choosinu'  is 
required,  and  attendance  on  Sunday  school  is  warmly  recommo: 
Devotional  meetings  are  held  in  the  Home  for  young  ladies  at  least 
twice  each  week.  During  the  year-noon  day  prayer  meeting- 
maintained  by  the  students  and  Faculty,  to  which  all  are  invited. 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Wo- 
man's Christian  Association  maintain  interesting  and  profitable 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  Each  association  now  has  a  finely 
furnished  room  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  wise  and  efficient  meth- 
ods used  by  Association  workers  are  in  use  here.  Representatives 
spend  the  summer  in  the  summer  school  for  Christian  workers  at 
Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  Northfield,  Mass. 

Honors.   v 

Honors  awarded  by  the  Collegiate  Faculty,  are: 

First  honor  in  Classical  Course. 

First  honor  in  Scientific  Course. 

First  honor  in  Literary  Course. 

These  honors  are  decided  by  the  scholarship  record  extending 
over  the  four  college  years. 

The  honors  are  decided  by  the  Collegiate  Faculty,  and  an- 
nounced at  the  close  of  the  senior  vacation. 

When  there  is  but  one  graduate  in  a  department,  no  award  is 
made,  unless  in  case  of  an  exceptionally  good  record.  The  saluta- 
torian  and   the  valedictorian  are  chosen  from  the  honor  graduates. 

The  valedictorians  have  been: 

1884— John  Hipp  1885— William  A.  Moore. 

1886— Elmer  E.  Kitchen.  1887— Elbert  Richardson. 

1888— Alfred  T.  Moore.  1889— Hubert  Lincoln  Shattuck. 

1890— Orville  Frank  Shattuck.  1891— Everett  Flower  Benedict. 
1893— Edna  Iliff.  1894— Fred  Tevis  Krueger. 

Self  Government. 

Students  are  placed  upon  their  honor  and  only  such  rules  are 
framed  as  are  necessary.  A  Senate  similar  to  that  in  Amherst,  com- 
posed of  Students  and  the  Chancellor  has  very  large  and  responsible 
share  in  the  actual  administration  of  discipline  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order. 

University  Extension. 

The  University  of  Denver  inaugurated   this   movement  in  Colo- 
rado, the  first  course  of  lectures  have  been  given  at  Greeley  by  the 
Chancellor  upon   the  subject:  Studies    in  the    French   Revolution. 
The  University  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  following  lectures: 
Chancellor  McDowell — Studies  in  the  French  Revolution.     (G) 
Studies  in  Christian  Evidences.     (6) 
Ethics.     (6) 
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Doctor  Howe — Astronomy.     (6) 

Mathematics.     (6) 
Doctor  Hyde— Greek  Life  and  Thought.     (6) 

English  Literature.     (6)  or  (12) 
Professor    Mains — Political  Economy,     (6) 

Sociology.     (6) 
Professor  Strong — Botany.     (6) 
Geology.     (6) 
Professor  Russell — Mathematics.     (6) 

For  terms  and  plans  address 

H.  A.  HOWE,  Dean, 

University  Park,  Colo. 

Literary  Societies. 

There  are  three  literary  societies,  the  Phi  Alpha,  Evans  Liter- 
ary Club  and  Prytanean.  These  meet  each  alternate  Friday  even- 
ing during  the  year  for  essays,  declamations,  orations,  debates  andl 
drill.]in  parliamentary  practice.  Membership  in  the  Prytanean  is 
limited  to  college  students.  The  others  admit  suitable  persons  froira 
both  collegiate  and ;  other  departments.  Students  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
in  these  societies. 

Prizes. 

John  Hipp,  Esq.,  the  first  graduate  of  the  University,  offers  el 
prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  entrance  examination  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  in  the  classical  course.  Competitors  must  have  previous- 
ly satisfied  the  Faculty,  by  examinations  or  by  certificates,that  they 
have  completed  the  classical  preparatory  course.  The  competitive 
examination  is  held  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  the  first  term,  at  9* 
a.  m. 

R.  A.  Long,  Esq.,  has  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollar© 
for  the  best  original  English  oration,  by  a  young  man,  and  the  same 
for  the  best  original  essay,  by  a  young  lady,  Each  oration  or  essay 
must  contain  not  more  than  1400  nor  less  than  1200  words,  and  must 
be  handed  to  Miss  Fisher,  on  or  before  March  5.  The  productions  are 
then  marked  on  thought  and  composition,  and  returned  on  or  be- 
fore March  20th.  The  contestants  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty  ac- 
cording to  their  markings.  The  contest  is  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  Friday  of  the  third  term.  These  prizes  were  not  given 
in  1893-94. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  offers  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
Xfor  the  greatest  improvement  in  English  composition;  each  contes- 
tant writes  six  essays  due  respectively  on  or  before  November  1, 
IDecember  20,  February  1,  March  20,  April  5,  and  May  15.  Biograph- 
ical and  character  sketches  are  excluded.  Each  essay  must  contain 
:not  less  than  750  words,  nor  more  than  1000;  due  regard  must  be 
•given  to  form,  style  and  neatness. 

Chancellor  McDowell  offers  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best 
■  essay  in  opposition  to  Monopolies,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  best  essay 
<in  favor  of  Monopolies.  This  offer  is  limited  to  members  of  the 
•class  in  Political  Economy. 

In  order  to  stimulate  Bible  study,  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Webb,  of 
-Denver,  offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  on  either  of  the  following  top- 
acs:  '-The  Four  Gospels,"  "The  Psalms,"  -'Metaphor  in  the  Bible," 
'-'The  Parables,"  "The  Rhetoric  of  Isaiah."  The  essay  must  contain 
;not  less  than  2,000  nor  more  than  2,500  words,  and  must  be  ready 
for  the  judges  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  term.  This  offer  is  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  college  classes.  A  type-written  copy  of 
•each  essay  is  to  be  kept  in  the  Archives  of  the  University.  The 
winning  essay  is  to  be  delivered  in  public  in  connection  with  some 
-of  the  exercises  of  commencmeent  week.  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  of 
the  Class  of  1894,  won  the  prize  of  1893.  This  prize  was  not  offered 
in  1893-94. 

The  subjects  for  next  year  will  be  "The  Influence  of  the  Bible 
on  the  English  Language,"  "The  Relation  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation 
to  our  American  Constitution,"  "Recent  Corroborations  of  the 
Scripture  Records," ''The  Psalms,"  "The  Bible's  Ideals  of  Human 
-Character,"  "The  Bible's  Representations  of  God,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Heathenism." 

"Ve  are  also  able  to  announce  the  "Henry  White  Warren  Fellow- 
ship." The  income  of  this  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
'Offered  to  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  pursue  post- 
graduate studies,  either  in  medicine,  law,  theology,  or  philosophy. 
~For  exact  terms  apply  to  the  Chancellor. 


AID   TO  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  urged  to  help  themselves  as  far  as  possible.     Inde- 
pendence and  self  reliance  are  constantly  taught.    But  for  students 
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who  need  help  there  several  sources.  First,  are  prizes  mentioned 
elsewhere.  Second,  are  certain  coupons  available  for  cases  of  merit 
and  necessity.  Third,  are  the  educational  societies  from  which  wor- 
thy students  can  obtain  loans  when  approved  by  the  proper  officers. 
Fourth,  are  certain  funds  given  by  individuals  for  this  purpose.. 
Persons  desiring  to  do  good  by  a  wise  investment  of  a  small  amount 
of  money  can  find  no  better  way  than  by  the  establishment  of  per- 
petual scholarships. 


Lectures. 

During  the  year  public  lectures  were  given  as  follows:  Mr. 
Moreton  Frewen,  A.  M.,  of  London,  upon  "Finance;"  President 
Wm.  F.  Slocum,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  upon  "Achievement;"  Rabbi  W.  S 
Friedman  upon  "Leaders  of  the  19th  Century;"  the  Rev.  F.  T. 
Bayley,  A.  M.,  upon  "Character."  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  author  of 
"Prisoners  of  Poverty,  "Mr.  Herndons  Income,"  etc.,  upon  "House- 
hold Economics." 

Needs. 

The  University  is  set  to  do  a  vast  work  in  this  mighty  West. 
Denver  is,  and  is  increasingly  to  be,  a  center  of  higher  learning.  In 
the  chain  of  great  universities  stretching  across  the  continent,  the- 
University  of  Denver  is  to  be  a  most  important  link,  as  strong  and 
essential  as  any.  A  sufficient  and  thorough  equipment  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  all  departments,  on  the  scale  demanded  by  its  position 
will  require  resources  many  times  greater  than  those  now  in  pos- 
session. No  department  is  as  yet  properly  endowed.  The  liberal- 
ity of  some  of  our  noble  givers  is  an  inspiration  and  a  pledge,  but 
as  has  been  well  said:  "While  no  apprehensions  can  be  felt  about 
the  remoter  future,  and  while  individuals  are  now  giving  with  a  gen- 
erosity worthy  of  all  praise,  it  should  be  remembered  that  with  in- 
stitutions, as  with  men,  youth  is  a  period  of  opportunities  inestima- 
bly precious:  that  many  of  these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time  arc 
forever  lost.  The  opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful  uni- 
versity are  unparalleled;  but  without  early  and  continual  additions* 
to  its  pecuniary  resources,  some  exceedingly  important  ones  will 
have  to  pass  unused." 

The  following  chairs  should   be  endowed  at  once:     Greek  Laa- 
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guage  and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  History  and 
Political  Economy,  Natural  Sciences  (at  least  two  chairs)  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Languages. 

The  following  buildings  should  be  erected:  a  Hall  of  Science,  a 
Fine  Art  Museum,  a  Library,  and  a  Chapel  and  Music  Hall, 

One  cottage  for  young  ladies  is  erected  and  in  use.  Others  are 
imperatively  needed  at  once. 

The  different  departments  need  increased  facilities.  The  School 
of  Medicine  should  have  enlarged  accommodations,  including  endow- 
ment hospitals,  and  larger  laboratories.  The  School  of  Law  should 
be  endowed  and  provided  with  suitable  libraries.  The  Schools  of 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy  should  be  endowed. 
The  School  of  Theology  needs  endowment  of  professorships,  lecture- 
ships and  libraries.  Some  one,  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  $20,000,  could 
establish  here  a  lectureship  on  preaching  which  would  be  a  blessing 
to  this  entire  region. 

Other  needs  are  pressing.  An  annual  addition  of  a  thousand 
volumes  to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperative. 
A  fund  for  such  lectures  as  those  given  during  the  year  is  a  necessi- 
ty. Scholarships  and  aid  for  needy  students  could  be  used  almost 
daily.  Prizes  and  fellowships,  similar  to  those  already  established, 
would  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  hard  work  and  high  endeavor. 

Many  persons  own  real  estate  or  other  property  in  large  or  small 
amounts  which  could  be  given  or  willed  to  the  University  for  the 
purposes  named.  The  best  way  to  give  is  while  living  and  able  to 
see  the  blessed  results.  The  next  best  way  is  to  provide  for  a  part 
of  your  property  coming  to  the  University  by  making  it  one  of  your 
heirs.  For  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  inclined  to  remember  us,  we 
insert  here  forms  of  bequest: 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary,  and 
its  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  following  lands  and  tenements, 
[description]  in  County,  in  the  State  of 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my  executor  out  of   my 

estate  within  months  after  my  decease. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be   applied,   at  their  dis- 

cretion, for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of   the   Colorado  Seminary 
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the  sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely   invested   by 

them  and  called  the  Scholarship  Fund.     The    interest    of 

this  fund  shall  be  applied,  at  their  discretion,  to   aid   deserving  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  [or  other  specified  department]. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Colorado   Seminary  the 
sum  of  thousand  dollars,   to  be   safely  invested  by  them 

as  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  [a  Professorship  of  ] 

in  the  University  [a  Lectureship  in  the  School  of  ]. 


CHARGES. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


BY   THE   TERM. 

Dates  Due. 


Amounts. 


First  Term 

Sept.  5, 

Jan.  2, 

March  27 

Total 

$20.00 

Second  Term 

16.00 

Third  Term 

14.00 

160.00 

Licensed  Preachers  and  children  of  Clergymen  in  reqular  min- 
isterial work,  one-half  of  the  above  rates. 

Library  fee  $3,  payable  in  three  installments  in  advance. 

Scholarship  coupons  are  received  for  tuition  according  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

In  case  of  delay  of  payments  beyond  the  time  when  due,  interest 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  single  study  is  $0.50  per  week. 

First  honor  graduates  of  Colorado  High  Schools  are  given  four 
continuous  years  of  free  tuition  if  ready  for  the  Freshman  class  and 
if  they  enter  the  Freshman  class  the  same  year  they  graduate  from 
the  High  School . 

Young  Ladies  Home. 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC    YEAR. 

Furnished  room,  light,  heat,  table  board,  and  washing  one 

dozen  pieces  per  week $215.00 
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For  the  first  term— due  September  6 90.00 

For  the  second  term— due  January  3 C5.00 

For  the  third  term— due  March  28 65.00 

Charges  during  vacation  are  $1.00  per  day. 

Each  boarding  student  brings  two  pairs  of  sheets,  two  pairs  of 
pillow  cases,  three  pairs  of  towels  and  two  pairs  of  napkins— each 
article  indelibly  marked. 

These  terms  are  open  to  young  ladies  in  all  departments. 

Note.— The  extra  charge  for  washing,  except  for  bedding,  is 
fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Financial  Agent. 


Students  1893=94. 

SENIORS. 

Barnett,  Samuel  Jackson Emporia,  Kan. 

Burhans,  Frank  Dennis ■  ■ Burlington,  la. 

Edwards,  John  Stanley Denver. 

Foucar,  Louise  Henriette No.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Huene,  George  Benjamin  Franklin University  Park. 

Krueger,  F.  Tevis Denver. 

Tenney,  George  Lee Troy,  O. 

JUNIOR. 

Antram,  Eugene  Marion Denver. 

Evans,  Albert  Julius University  Park. 

Pattison,  Lucia  Ella Denver. 

Roberts,  Jesse    Neolia Kansas,  111. 

Roberts,  Kathleen  Greer Kansas,  111. 

Schofield,  Frank  Crain Fayette,  Mo. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Abbott,Ada  Flavia Lamont,  la. 

Avery,  Horace  Weston Ledyard,  N. Y. 

Bristol,   Sadie Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Daniels,  Mabel  Luella University  Park. 

Evans,  Grace  Gertrude Fort  Collins. 

Haynes,  Artemas  Jean Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 

Rader,  Marion  Andrew Marshall,  Mo. 

Richardpon,    Frederick  R Argo. 
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Swenson,  John  Robert University  Park. 

Sylvester,  Joseph  Walter University  Park. 

FRESHMEN. 

Behan,  Louis  Joseph New  Orleans,  La. 

Bloom,  Alberta  Gearhart  : Trinidad. 

Elliott,  Edwin  Austin Denver 

Frick,  Philip  Louis Denver* 

Goodnow,  Adeline  Louise Denver. 

Hammond,  Lucy  Edith N.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Huett,  Charles  Wesley Brighton. 

Ingersoll,  Mary  Edith  Schuyler Montclair. 

McCreery,  Guy  Winters Colorado  Springs. 

Plested,  Alice  Gordon University  Park. 

Root,  Richard  Willis Denver. 

Shaf er,  Bert Watkins. 

Shaffer,  Thomas  Leroy  Adalbert Idaho  Springs. 

Stevens,  Lawrence  Bradley Salida. 

Walker,  Mabel  Dean Denver. 

Young,  Howard  Brown Denver. 

IRREGULAR   AND   SPECIAL  (COLLEGIATE). 

Addoms,  Miss Denver. 

Barbour,  Percy  Pruyn Denver. 

Braun,  Ralph  Mahlon Bangor,  Me. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Irene Denver, 

Cassell,  Lutie Denver, 

Cowley,  Abbie  Wells Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Dana,  Mrs.  C University  Park. 

Donaldson,  Clinton  Howard, Denver. 

Edgerton,  Ervin  Nathaniel Carbondale. 

Edwards,  Charles  Arnold Belleville,  Ont. 

Eicholtz,  Nelsine Denver. 

Freeman,  Kate Denver. 

Graham,  John  William Denver. 

Hallack,  Gertrude Denver. 

Hazard,  William  Jonathan Denver. 

Holman,  Gertrude  Anna Highlands. 

Iliff,  Edna University  Park. 

Jenks,  Lucy  Abbott Chicago,  Ills. 

Kountze,  Lina Denver 
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McNeal,  Elizabeth Denver. 

Meyer,  William  Frederick, LaCostelle,  N.  M. 

Orahood,  Gertrude Denver. 

Phif er,  William  Doughty Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa . 

Spencer,  Paul  Mansfield Eureka,  Cal. 

Sprague,  Roger Berkeley,  Colo. 

Stroeter,  Luella  Elizabeth University  Park. 

Sutcliffe,  George  H Fall  River,  Mass. 

Waterbury,  Lottie  Lucilia University  Park. 

White,  Edgar Denver. 

Willard,  Vassalona  M Denver. 

Zeller,  Josephine  Matilda Peoria,  111. 


Post  Graduate  School, 


William  F.  McDowell,  Chancellor. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  M.D. 

William  Curtiss  Mains,  A.M. 

John  W.  Graham,  M.D. 

Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.M.,  M.D. 

John  R.  Van  Pelt,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.M. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  B.8.,  LL.D. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  provided  in  the  professional 
schools  which  lead  to  the  appropriate  degrees,  courses  have  been 
arranged  looking  to  the  degreesof  Master  of  Arts,  Science  and  Lit- 
erature, Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

Only  regular  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  or  of  other  colleges  approved  by  the  faculty, 
are  eligible  to  these  advanced  degrees. 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science  or  Literature  will  re- 
ceive the  corresponding  Master's  degree. 

Inquiries  for  further  information  may  be   addressed  to  Herbert 
Howe,  Dean,  or    William    F.    McDowell,    Chancellor,     University 
Park,  Colorado. 
I.    HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Erdmann,  History   of  Philosophy ,or 

Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy. 
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Thesis: 

In  Erdmann  the  first  examination  covers  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 

Philosophy.     The  second  covers  Modern  Philosophy. 
In  Ueberweg  the  first  examination  covers  the  first  volume. 

Collateral  Reading  :— Schwegler  :  History  of  Philosophy,  Kuno 
Fischer  :  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Zeller  :  Outline  of  Greek  Philosophy 
Mitchell  :  A  Study  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Masson  :  Recent  British  Philosophy. 
Bowen:  Modern  Philosophy.  Blackwood's  Philosophy  Classics  for  English 
readers,  (or  Griggs').  Articles  on  Philosophy  and  various  Philosophers,  in  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

II.  PHILOSOPHY  OP  HISTORY. 

Flint,  Philosophy  of  History.  Two  volumes.  Hegel,  Philoso- 
phy of  History.  Stubbs,  Wm.,  The  Study  of  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History.     Adams,  Theory  of  History. 

Collateral  Reading  :— Arnold,  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Free- 
man, Methods  of  Historical  Study.  Bisset,  Essays  on  Historical  truth.  Essays 
on  History  by  Macaulay,  Emerson  and  Carlyle.  Shedd,  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History.  Bunsen,  God  in  History.  Freemantle,  Bampton 
Lectures,  1883. 

III.  METAPHYSICS. 

Lotze,  Metaphysics.    Bowne,  Metaphysics.    McCosh,  Realistic 

Philosophy.     Two  volumes. 

Collateral  Reading.— Aristotle,  Metaphysics.  Spencer,  First  Princi- 
ples. Berkeley,  Metaphysics.  Bowne,  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Article 
on  Metaphysics  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

IV.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Porter,  The  Human  Intellect.     Bowne,   Introduction   to  Psy- 
chological Theory.    Ladd,  Elements  of   Physiological   Psychol- 
ogy.    Calderwood,  Relation  to  Brain  and  Mind. 
Collateral  Reading  :— Dewey,  Psychology.    Sully,  Psychology.  Ribot, 
German  Psychology  of  today.    Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

V.  LOGIC. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    Jevons,  Principles  of   Science. 

Lotze,  Logic.     Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic. 

Collateral  Reading:— Mill,  Logic.  Venn.  Logic  of  Chance.  Mahaffy, 
Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers.  Balfour,  Defense  of  Philo- 
sophic Doubt. 

Hereafter  at  least  one  year's  actual  attendance  at  the  Univers- 
ity will  be  required  of  candidates  for  any  of  these  degrees.  For  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  re- 
quired as  a  basis.  The  examinations  will  be  upon  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  by  Ueberweg  or  Erdmann,   as  the  candidate  may  elect. 
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At  least  four  other  subjects  are  required.  The  candidate  may  se- 
lect from  Ethics,  Philosophy  of  History,  History,  Political  Philoso- 
phy, Science,  Literature,  Biblical  Theology,  Metaphysics,  Theism 
and  Christian  Evidences,  International  Law,  ^Esthetics,  Pedagog- 
ics, Mathematics,  Language  and  other  subjects.  A  list  of  books 
will  be  famished  to  any  one  who  desires  to  pursue  this  course. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Schwegler's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy and  satisfactory  work  in  two  other  subjects  will  be  accepted. 
A  thesis  is  required  from  all  candidates  for  either  degree. 

The  matriculation  fee  for  either  degree  is  $25,  and  must  be 
paid  in  advance.  The  diploma  fee,  which  covers  the  cost  of  exami- 
nations also,  is  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  $35;  and  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $15. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  relating  to  this  course 
should  address 

HERBERT  HOWE,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D., 
University,  Park,  Colo. 

POST-GRADUATES. 

Hicks,  Arthur,  W.  T.,  A.  B.,  B.  D Highlands 

Hornbeck,  M.  D.,  A.  M., Canon  City 

Madison,  William  C,  A.  M., Denver 

Moles,  Oliver  Stephen.  B.  S., Denver 

Nelson,  Owen,  B,  S., Laramie,  Wyo 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  A.  B., Big  Rapids,  Mich 

Peck,  Arthur  C,  A.  M., Denver 

Shipman,  William  Henry,  A.M.,  B.  D., Red  Oak,  la 

Taylor,  William  Irving,  A.  M La  Junta 


School  of  Medicine. 
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OFFICERS. 

Williamm  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Chancellor. 

John  W.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

William  E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


FACULTY. 


John  W.  Graham,  M.D.,  Dean, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Henry  A.  Lemen,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Frederick  J.  Bancroft,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Arnold  Stedman,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Puerperal  Diseases. 


Charles  Denison,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology, 

823  Fourteenth  Street. 

William  E.   Wilson,   M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,   Therapeutics  and  the   Diseases  oj 

Children, 

2535  Chan, pa  Street , 
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Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 

37  Eighteenth  Avenue. 

Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

222  West  Colfax  Avenue. 

Edmund  C.  Rivers,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 

9  and  10  Bancroft  Block. 

Henry  H.  Howland,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Lamygology  and  Rhinology, 

Fourteenth  and  Stout  Streets. 

John  W.  Collins,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Gynaecology, 

Fourteenth  and  Welton  Streets. 

Oscar  J.  Pfeiffer,  M.D , 
Professor  of  Fractures,  Dislocations  and  Orthopedic  Surgery, 

Earth  Block. 

James  A.  Sewall,  LL.  D.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology , 

805  Fifteenth  Street. 

Andrew  K.  Worthington,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy , 
Cass  and  Graham  Block. 

Henry  Sewall,  Ph.  D.,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Physiology, 

23  Eighteenth  Avenue. 

Carl  Ruedi,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine, 

1713  Grant  Avenue. 

Howell  T.  Pershing,  M.D., 

Professor    of   Nervous    and    Mental    Diseases    and    Medical 
Jurisprudence, 
Stedman  Building. 

William  Phipps  Munn,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Genito -Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

709  Fourteenth  Street. 
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Edwin  K.  Axtell,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Bacteriology, 

20  Bartli  Block. 

William  S.  Bagot,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Abdominal  Surgery, 

California  Building. 

William  B.  Craig,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology , 

122  Sixteenth  Avenue. 


Assistant   Professors  and  Lecturers. 

Charles  B.  Lyman,  M.D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Byron  C.  Leavitt,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

John  M.  Foster,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

Sherman  G.  Bonney,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Louis  A.  La  Garde,  M.  D.,  Capt.  Ass't.  Surgeon  U.S.A. 
Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 


Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 
George  W.  Miel,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Bandaging  and  Minor  Surgery. 

Carl  Johnson,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Gynaecology. 

M.  A.  Walker,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Alfred  E.  R.  Seebass,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Pharmacology  and  Prescription  Writing. 
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DISPENSARY  STAFF. 

Executive  Committee— Prof.  J.  W.  Collins,  Prof.  H.  T.  Persh- 
ing, Prof.  W.  P.  Munn,  Prof.  A.  K.  Worthington  and  Prof.  E.  R. 
Axtell. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Service— Prof.  E.  R.  Axtell,  Dr.  John 
Davison,  Dr.  W.  L,  Freeman. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose— Prof .  H.  H.  Howland.  Assist- 
ant, Dr.  E.  A.  Sheets. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear— John  Foster,   M.  D. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System— Prof.  Howell  T.  Pershing. 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs— Prof.  Carl  Ruedi. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases— Prof.  W.  P.  Munn. 

Diseases  of  Children— Dr.  W.  L.  Freeman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 

The  fourteenth  annual  course  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Denver,  will  I  egin  with  an  introductory 
address,  in  the  main  lecture  room  of  the  college  building,  Wednes- 
day, September  12,  1894,  at  10  a.  m.  Regular  lectures  will  follow  on 
the  succeeding  day. 

The  session  will  continue  seven  months,  closing  on  Saturday 
April  13,  1895,  the  Commencement  exercises  following  on  the  16th. 
There  will  be  a  vacation  from  December  22nd,  6  p.  m.  to  January  7th, 
9  a.  m.,  and  no  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thanksgiving  Day  nor 
on  Washington's  Birthday. 

General  Statement. 

Instruction  in  this  school  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clini- 
cal teaching  and  practical  exercises.  The  complete  course  is  grad- 
ed, and,  for  the  present,  embraces  an  attendance  upon  three  full 
lecture  courses  of  seven  months  each. 

It  is  hoped  that  students  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  so  as  to  have  the  advantages  of  the 
college  instruction  from  the  beginning. 

The  Didactic  course  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
Clinical  Course  at  the  Hospitals,  nor  with  the  clinics  and  practical 
classes  in  the  College. 
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College  Building. 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  located  in  spacious  quarters  at  the 
corner  of  Arapahoe  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  is  most  con- 
veniently reached  from  the  Union  Depot,  by  the  West  Denver  or 
Curtis  street  cable,  which  brings  a  student  within  a  half  block  of 
the  College  Building. 

This  location  is  central  and  convenient  to  rapid  transit  lines, 
making  it  easy  to  reach  the  various  hospitals  at  which  clinical  lec- 
tures are  given. 

The  Faculty  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  college 
building  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  new  rooms  have  been  added 
and  the  facilities  for  instruction  much  improved.  All  departments 
are  now  in  the  same  building.  New  and  complete  laboratories  have 
been  furnished  for  histological,  bacteriological  and  physiological 
work  and  a  clinical  department  has  been  provided. 
Requirements  for  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and 
must  have  a  good  English  education.  A  diploma  from  a  creditable 
high  school,  normal  school,  college,  or  a  first  class  teacher's  certifi- 
cate from  a  county  or  state  school  board  of  examiners  will  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  necessary  preliminary  education.  If  such  creden- 
tials are  not  presented,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in: 

English  Composition,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic),  Physics.  (El 
ementary),  History,   Geography,  and  "Elementary  Latin. 

The  examination  will  be  held  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
session,  but  students  are  allowed  until  Christmas  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  Physics  or  Latin. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Session  of  1894-95. 

During  the  first  year  the  student  attends  lectures  only  on: 

Anatomy,  Physiology 

Chemistry,  Histology, 

Materia  Medica,  Pathology, 

He  does  practical  work  in  Dissection,  Normal  Histology  and 
Chemistry. 

In  the  second  year  he  attends  lectures  on: 

Anatomy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

Physiology,  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Chemistry,  Principles  of  Surgery, 

Histology.  Obstetrics, 

Pathology,  Gynaecology, 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
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During  this  year  he  finishes  his  dissection  and  other  laboratory 
work  and  attends  the  hospital  clinics. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  final   examinations  are  held  in  Materia 

Medica,  Anatomy,  Physiology,   Chemistry,  Histology  and   General 

Pathology. 

In  the  third  year  attendance  is  required  on: 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Obstetrics,  Therapeutics, 

Gynaecology,  Diseases  of  Children, 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Ophthalmology, 

Laryngology  and  Rhiuology,  Special  Pathology, 

Dermatology,  Hygiene. 

Any  branch  failed  upon  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  last  year  and  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  of  that  branch  made  compulsory. 

During  the  entire  third  year  regular  attendance  upon  the  hos  - 
pital  and  college  clinics  is  demanded. 

Anatomy. 

Three  lectures  a  week  are  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Worthing- 
ton,  all  fully  illustrated  by  skeleton,  charts,  the  manikin,  and  espec- 
ially by  dissections  and  preparations. 

Dissecting — The  dissecting-room  of  the  college  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  being  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and 
furnished  with  every  convenience  for  cleanliness  and  health.  The 
tables  have  marble  tops  and  the  floor  is  cemented.  Flushing  and 
drainage  are  provided  for. 

The  room  is  open  from  two  to  ten  p.  m.,  daily,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted.  Dissecting  will  be  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Walker,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Material  is  abundant,  and  every  student  coming  up  for  gradua- 
tion in  this  school  must  present  certificates  of  two  courses  of  dis- 
secting. 

Histology  and  Bacteriology. 

One  lecture  is  delivered  on  Histology  each  week,  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
Axtell,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  Histological  Laboratory,  Dr.  E. 
A.  Sheets,  assisting. 

Each  student  during  the  first  year  course  is  required  to  take 
the  work  in  the  histological  laboratory.  Two  exercises  a  week  of 
two  hours  each  for  six  weeks,  constitute  the  course.  Sections  of  all 
the  normal  structures  are  carefully  prepared  and  studied.  Every 
student  acquires  a  valuable  collection  of  permanent  slides. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  fee  is  charged  for  the 
course  of  instruction. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  Bacteriology  is  delivered  to  the  second 
and  third  course  students  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  each  session. 

A  complete  Bacteriological  Laboratory  is  now  being  fitted  up  in 
this  college.  Beginning  with  the  session  of  1894  and  1895,  full  lab- 
oratory instruction  in  Bacteriology  will  be  given  by  competent  in- 
structors. 

Physiology. 

The  course  consists  of  three  lectures  and  recitations  a  week 
upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs,  with  such 
practical  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  are  necessary  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry  Sewall,  formerly 
Associate  in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  careful  instruction  is  given  in 
all  necessary  experiments.  A  large  amount  of  apparatus  is  availa 
ble,  and  the  course  is  made  as  practical  and  demonstrative  as  pos- 
sible. 

Pathology. 

During  the  coming  session,  Prof.  Carl  Ruedi,  formly  of  Davos, 
Switzerland,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  Pathology  each  week.  The 
lectures  this  session  will  consist  of  a  cursory  description  of  the  pro- 
gressive metamorphoses;  followed  by  the  special  pathology  of  the 
bones,  muscles  and  nervous  system. 

Prof.  Ruedi  also  holds  a  dispensary  clinic  on  lung  diseases  dur- 
ing the  session. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Three  lectures  each  week  by  Prof.  Joseph  A.  Sewall.  The  Di- 
dactic Course  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  and  his  assistants. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  large  and  excellently  arranged, 
each  student  being  supplied  with  all  apparatus  and  necessary  re- 
agents for  exhaustive  qualitative  analysis.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  urine,  especially  pathological  samples . 

Materia  Medicaand  Therapeutics. 

Through  recitations,  teaching  and  two  lectures  a  week  by  Prof. 
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W.  E.  Wilson  and  assistants,  the  Junior  and  Second  year  students 
will  become  personally  familiar  with  the  properties  of  drugs  and 
the  compounding  of  prescriptions  and  the  methods  of  applying 
non-medicinal  remedies. 

The  Second  year  students  and  Seniors  will  attend  one  lecture  a 
week  on  Therapeutics. 

Medicine. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  five  professors,  the 
work  being  divided  as  follows: 

Prof.  Fisk,  General  Medicine.     Three  lectures  per  week. 

Prof.  Dension,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Climatology.  Two 
lectures  a  week. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Pershing,  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System . 
Two  lectures  a  week. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Wilson,  Diseases  of  Children.  One  lecture  a  week 
from  Jan.  1st  to  end  of  term. 

Prof.  Ruedi,  Pathology.     One  lecture  a  week. 

Clinical  Instructions  at  the  Dispensary  and  the  various  city 
hospitals  is  made  part  of  the  course. 

Surgery. 

This  branch  is  under  the  supervision  of  four  professors  who 
divide  the  work  as  follows: 

Prof.  Rogers,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Two  lectures 
each  week. 

Prof.  Pfeiffer,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Fractures  and 
Dislocations,  Orthopedic  Surgery.     One  lecture  each  week. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Munn,  one  lecture  each  week  on  the  subject  of 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Miel,  one  lecture  each  week  on  Minor  Surgery  and 
Bandaging 

Clinical  surgical  material  is  abundant  in  Denver,  and  unusual 
opportunities  are  offered  students  to  see  both  minor  and  major 
operations. 

Obstetrics,  Puerperal  Diseases  and  Abdominal  Surgery. 

Prof.  William  S.  Bagot,  two  hours  each  week.  As  opportunity 
presents,  third  year  students  are  given  bed-side  instruction  and  as- 
signed cases. 
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Diseases  of  Women. 

One  lecture  each  week  by  Professor  J.  W.  Collins.  The  course 
will  embrace  both  didactic  and  clinical  work  in  gynaecology.  A  large 
clinic  is  personally  superintended  by  Prof.  Collins,  and  students 
are  taught  the  method  of  making  examinations  and  of  applying 
treatment. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

The  course  will  consist  of  one  didactic  lecture  each  week  by 
Prof.  Rivers.  These  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  clinics  at  St. 
Luke's  hospital.  In  the  dispensary  service,  Dr.  John  Foster  gives 
clinical  instruction  and  teaches  all  advanced  students  the  use  of  the 
opthalmoscope  and  other  optical  instruments. 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Prof.  Howland,  one  lecture  a 'week.  A  large  clinic  in  this  sub- 
ject is  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  Howland.  All  third-year  stu- 
dents are  carefully  taught  the  method  of  making  examinations,  the 
use  of  instruments  and  their  application  in  treatment. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 

One  lecture  each  week  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 
Dermatology. 

One  lecture  each  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  session. 


Denver  and  its  Clinical  Advantages. 

Denver,  at  the  present  time,  has  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  is  the  largest  health  resort  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

As  a  rule  the  winters  are  mild,  and  students  in  impaired  health 
can  attend  the  full  session  without  discomfort.  Clinical  material 
at  both  dispensary  and  hospital  is  abundant.  In  all  benevolent  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  the  Faculty  of  this  college  is  represented  on 
the  medical  staff,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  is 
utilized  for  the  instruction  of  students. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  school  to  have  close  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student,  and  in  this  way  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  each 
student  in  the  matter  of  clinical  and  didactic  work. 
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Arapahoe  County  Hospital. 

This  is  the  great  general  hospital  of  Denver.  It  contains  about 
two  hundred  beds,  and  its  capacity  is  soon  to  be  doubled.  The 
hospital  contains  a  Medical,  Surgical,  Ophthalmological  and  Vener- 
eal service,  a  Lying-in  department   and  a  special  Childrens'  ward. 

All  of  the  patients  are  available  for  clinical  instruction  at  the 
bedside  and  in  the  amphitheater,  where  lectures  are  delivered  four 
days  each  week,  from  one  to  two  o'clock, 

Professors  Fisk,  Sewall,  Rogers,  Collins,  Pershing,  Munn,  and 
Axtell  represent  this  school,  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

During  the  session  a  great  many  post-mortems  are  made,  to 
which  all  third-year  students  are  admitted. 

Saint  Luke's  Hospital. 

NINETEENTH  AVENUE  AND  PEARL. 

This  new  and  complete  hospital,  lately  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
8100,000,  affords  excellent  clinical  material  to  Denver  medical  stu- 
dents. From  its  central  position  it  represents  the  "emergency  hospi- 
tal" of  Denver. 

During  the  past  winter  a  great  number  of  valuable  medical 
and  surgical  clinics  were  held  in  this  institution  by  members  of  our 
staff,  Professors  Rogers,  Pfeiffer,  Fisk,  Denison,  Pershing,  Sewall, 
Worthington,  Rivers,  Axtell,  Munn,  Bagot  and  Craig  represent  our 
Faculty  upon  the  hospital  staff. 

Saint  Anthony's  Hospital. 

HIGHLANDS. 

This  large  Hospital  was  formally  opened  in  May,  1893.  It  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
students  attending  this  school  will  be  admitted  to  clinics  and  bed- 
side instruction. 

College  Free  Dispensary. 

Our  Dispensary  Department  now  embraces  a  large  reception 
room  and  three  well  arranged  clinic  rooms,  with  a  complete  drug 
store.  All  the  rooms  are  provided  with  chairs,  tables,  hot  and  cold 
water,  gas,  screens  and  all  necessaries. 

The  Ophthalmological  department  has  a  large  dark  room  and 
the  department  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  has  every  needed  in 
strument  for  work. 
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The  Gynaecological  department  has  special  quarters  and  every 
needed  instrument,  including  an   electrical  outfit. 

In  every  section  of  the  Dispensary,  students  are  enabled  and 
encouraged  to  examine  patients  individually  and  to  use  the  various 
means  of  diagnosis. 

A  number  of  minor  surgical  operations  were  performed  in  the 
surgical  section  of  our  Dispensary  last  session. 

The  attendance  at  the  Dispensary  is  now  very  large,  as  this  de- 
partment has  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 

Hospital  Appointments. 

Every  spring  three  resident  physicians  are  chosen  by  competi- 
tive examination,  to  serve  for  twelve  months  at  the  County  Hospital. 
Dr.  T.  E.  Evans  a  graduate  of  this  school,  now  holds  one  of  these 
positions. 

At  St  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Staff  annually  chooses  two  resident 
physicans  to  serve  for  twelve  months.  Drs.  Rucker  and  Bonesteel, 
graduates  of  this  school,  are  now  holding  these  positions. 

Text  Books. 

The  following  are  recommended  as  text-books  and  works  of  ref- 
erence for  the  several  departments  represented  by  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

Anatomy — Morris,  Gray,  Holden,  Quain,  Weisse. 

Comparative  Anatomy — Huxley  and  Martin,  Lloyd  Morgan, 
Chauveau. 

Physiology — Kirkes,  Yeo,  Martin,  Landois. 

Chemistry— Witthaus,  Attfield,  Roscoe,  Fownes. 

Materia  Medica— Wood,  Potter,  United  States  and  National 
Dispensatories. 

Surgery — Moulin,  Senn,  Erichsen. 

Surgical  Pathology — Billroth,  Green,  Senn,  Cornil  and  Ran- 
vier,  Coates. 

Practice  of  Medicine — Osier,  Strumpell,  Pepper,  Flint. 

Medical  Pathology — Green,  Woodhead. 

Histology — Quain,  Klein,  Frey,  Schafer,  Sterling. 

Microscopy — James,  Carpenter. 

Obstetrics — Playfair,  Lusk. 

Gynaecology — Munde,  Thomas,  Emmett,  Skene,  Pozzi. 

Diseases  of  Children — Smith,  Keating,  Vogel. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest — Flint,  Walsh.  Loomis. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — Gowers,  Dana,  Spitzka, 
Clouston. 
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Fractures  and  Dislocations — Hamilton,  Stimpson. 

Diseases  of  the   Throat — Bosworth,   Ingols,   Solis-Cohen,   Mac- 
kenzie. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye — Norris  and  Oliver,  Meyer,  Fuchs,  Noyes. 

Dieeases  of  the  Ear — Roosa,  McBride. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — Reese,  Taylor. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin — Duhring,  Fox,  Hebra,  Pye -Smith. 

Reference — Duane's  Student's  Medical  Dictionary,  Billings' 
Medical  Dictionary,  United  States  Dispensatory. 

Hygiene — Parkes,  Wilson. 

Bacteriology — Fraenkel. 

Students  are  advised  to  procure  one  or  more  of  the  above  books 

in  each  branch. 

Library  Facilities. 

The  Public  Library  of  Denver,  corner  of  Stout  and  Nineteenth 
streets,  has  a  medical  alcove,  where  can  be  found  all  of  the  more  im- 
portant medical  periodicals.  The  collection  of  medical  text  books 
will  be  found  complete  and  valuable.  It  is  open  to  students  free  of 
charge. 

This  College  has  donated  to  the  Library  several  hundred  val- 
uable books,  and  our  students  can  have  access  to  them  at  the  library. 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGE  DISPENSARY. 

5     TO     6    P.      M. 


MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY. 

THURSDAY. 

FRIDAY. 

SATURDAY. 

General 

Clinic, 
Dr. 

Freeman. 

General 

Clinic, 
Dr. 

Davison. 

General 

Clinic, 
Prof. 

Axtell. 

General 

Clinic. 
Dr. 

Freeman. 

General 

Clinic, 
Dr. 

Davison. 

General 

Clinic, 
Prof. 

Axtell. 

Throat     and 

Nose. 
Prof. 

Nov.  la  mi. 

Eye  and  Ear, 
Dr.   Foster. 

Throat     and 

Nose. 
Prof. 
Howland. 

Eye  and  Ear, 
Dr.   Foster. 

Throat     and 

Nose. 
Prof. 
Howland. 

Eye  and  Ear, 

Dr. 

Foster. 

Nervous  and 
Mental    Dis- 
eases,   Prof. 
Pershing. 

Nervous  and 
Mental    Dis- 
eases,   Prof. 
Pershing-. 

<Jhildren's 

Clinic, 
Dr. 
Freeman. 

Children's 

Clinic, 
Dr, 

Freeman. 

Lung 

Diseases, 
Prof 

Kuedi. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  a  Gynaecological  Clinic  is  held  by 
Prof.  Collins,  from  4  to  5  'p.  m. 

Prof.  Munn  or  Dr.  M.  A.  Walker  holds  a  clinic  for  Genito-Uri- 
nary  Diseases,  from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week. 

The  clinics  at  the  Dispensary  continue  during  the  whole  year 
and  are  always  open  to  students. 

Arrangement  of  Time. 

According  to  the  schedule,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  year  stu- 
dent attends  fifteen  lectures  each  week,  makes  two  dissections  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  spends  a  number  of  hours  each  day  in  the  Labo- 
ratories. 

In  the  second  year,  he  attends  all  the  lectures  and  gives  a  fair 
amount  of  time  to  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinics.  At  the  end 
of  this  year,  he  offers  himself  for  examination  in  the  primary  studies. 

In  the  third  year,  he  attends  only  the  lectures  on  the  advanced 
branches.  Extra  time  is  spent  in  Hospital  and  Dispensary  service. 
During  this  year  he  has  opportunity  to  do  special  Laboratory  work 
and  Dissection. 

Examinations. 

Examinations  in  this  College  are  in  writing.  They  begin  about 
the  middle  of  April  each  year  and  continue  one  week. 

During  the  entire  winter  session  a  system  of  quizzes  adds  much 
to  the  utility  of  each  chair.  Most  of  the  professors  superintend  the 
quizzes  personally. 
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Requiremens  for  Graduation. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D.: 

I — Must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
and  of  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

II — He  must  have  attended  three  courses  of  lectures,  of  which 
the  first  two  may  have  been  in  some  other  recognized  medical  college, 
and  the  last  in  this  institution.  In  no  case  will  two  lecture 
courses  within  the  same  year  be  accepted. 

Ill — He  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  his  inten 
tion  of  becoming  a  candidate   and   deposit  the   graduation  fee  and 
his  credentials  on  or  before  March  20th  of  each  year. 

IV.  Every  candidate  must  undergo  a  full  and  satisfactory 
examination  on  every  branch  taught  in  the  College,  and  all  can- 
didates must  pass  the  seven  principal  chairs  during  their  last  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
and  in  accordance  with  the  general  demand  for  a  higher  standard 
of  medical  education,  the  College  expects  to  increase  its  require- 
ment for  graduation  in  the  near  future. 

The  requirement  here  given  apply  to  all  students  entering  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1894-95. 

Fees. 

Matriculation    Fee  (Annually) $  5  00 

Tuition  Fee 75   00 

Graduation  Fee  (not  returnable) 30   00 

Demonstrator's  Ticket  (including  material) 10   00 

Chemical  Laboratory  Ticket 10  00 

Bacteriological   Laboratory  Ticket 10  00 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean,  and 
no  deserving  student  need  neglect,  for  pecuniary  reasons  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  school.  No  tuition  fee 
is  required  from  students  who  have  paid  for  and  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  at  this  College.  Such  students  are  admitted  to 
the  third  course  upon  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  only. 

Alumni  of  this  institution  may  attend  the  lectures  of  this 
school  by  matriculating.  Alumni  of  other  regular  medical 
colleges  may  attend  by  matriculating  and  paying  one-half  the 
regular  fees.  Students  who  have  certificates  of  two  full  courses  of 
lectures  at  regular  medical  schools,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  at 
this  college,  are  admitted  to  the  third  course  of  lectures  by  matric- 
ulating and  paying  one-half  the  regular  fees. 
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Students  taking  less  than  one  half  the  number  of  ticket  will  be 
charged  ten  dollars  for  each  ticket  plus  the  matriculation  fee. 

Information  for  Students  and  Alumni. 

Rooms  and  board  in  Denver  can  be  obtained  at  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  week.  Living  expenses  in  Denver  are  as  moderate 
as  in  any  other  large  city,  and  vary  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  individual. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city  should  at  once  call  upon  the 
janitor  at  the  college,  No.  1025  Fourteenth  street,  corner  Arapahoe, 
or  upon  any  of  the  professors,  who  will  aid  them  in  procuring  suit- 
able boarding  places. 

All  the  members  of  the  Faculty  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
students  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  text-books  and  meth- 
ods of  study. 

All  necessary  tickets  are  issued  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  on  payment  of  fees. 

The  alumni  of  this  institution  are  requested  to  keep  the  Secre- 
tary advised  of  their  post-office  addresses. 

All  physicians  desiring  to  receive  the  annual  circular  regularly 
will  please  forward  their  names  and  addresses. 

For  further  information,  address.  E.  R.  AXTELL,  M.D., 

Assistant  Secretary 
Room  20,  Barth  Block,  16th  and  Stout. 


Catalogue  of  Students. 


Session  of  1893-94. 

Bates,  Fred.  K Massachusetts 

Beatty,  J.T Colorado 

Blythe,  Mrs.  R.  B Colorado 

Bonesteel,  A.  E Colorado 

Brown,  W.  S Colorado 

Collier,  P.  M Colorado 

Davies,  Geo.  Lewis Scotland 

Deane,  H.  C Colorado 

Elder,  Chas.  S Colorado 

Evans,  T.  Ervil Ohio 

Grant,  Alice.  G Massachusetts 

Graham,  Charles  A Colorado 

Harkins,  Mrs.  E.  R Colorado 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Francis  M Massachusetts 

Huffman,  0.  C New  Mexico 

Johnson,  Mrs.  B.  M Colorado 

Johnson,  Jas.  Everett Colorado 

Johnston,  Harry  A Colorado 

Kaveny,  Mary  J Colorado 

Lof ,  A.J Sweden 

Louks,  James  W Colorado 

Macomber,  E.  K Colorado 

Mayo,  W.  L Kansas 

McKinley,  W.  R Texas 

Munson,  O.  D Colorado 

Nast,  Henry  H Colorado 

Nicholson,  James  D Canada 

Noblet,  Fred  K Ohio 

Peavey ,  Josephine  L Colorado 

Reed,  F.  N Michigan 

Ross,  Bertha  C Colorado 

Rucker,  P.  T Colorado 

Sage,  Geo.  H Colorado 

Sale,  W.  H.  W Tennesee 

Sawins,  A.  H Colorado 

Setters,  M.  T Wyoming 

Smith,  Virgil  R Colorado 

Smith,  James  Wesley Colorado 

Stiver,  Thomas  J Pennsylvania 

Tennant,  C.  E Colorado 

Thompson  R.  A Colorado 

Watkins,  Marion  E Colorado 

Woodruff,  Warren Colorado 

Woodward,  I.  R Colorado 

Whitstone,  Mildred  Wood Iowa 
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Graduates  in  Hedicine. 

At  the  Commencement  held  April  17.1894,  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following  students: 
Arthur  Edgar  Bonesteel, 
Herbert  Carroll  Deane. 
Thomas  Ervil  Evans, 
Oscar  Charles  Huffman, 
James  Donald  Nicholson, 
Frederick  Kissel  Noblet, 
Pemberton  Thomas  Rucker, 
Chauncey  Eugene  Tennant,  Jr., 
E.  Mildred  Wood  Whitstone. 

Alumni. 

of  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  denver. 

Session  of  1881-82. 

Commencement  April  27, 1882. 

J.  O.  Campbell Ogden,  Utah 

P.  V.  Carlin Denver,  Colo 

W.  A.  E.  Debeque Debeque,  Colo 

G.  H.  Elliott* 

Abijah  Johnson Red  Cliff,  Colo 

Lilton  Forbes,  M.D London,  England 

*Deceased. 

Session  of  1882-83. 

Commencement  March  28,  1883. 

U.  L.  Albers Tecumseh,  Neb 

B.  A.  Arbogast Breckenridge,  Colo 

S.  E.  Gibbs Provo,  Utah 

G.  W.  Ingraham* 

W.  G.  Smeallie Rochester,  New  York 

^Deceased.  < 

Session  of  1883-84. 

Commencement  March  27,  1884. 

M.  M.  Bailey Loveland,  Colo 

S.  N.  A.  Downing Portland,  Oregon 

L.  T.  Durbin Denver,  Colo 

N.  G.  MacDonald Brighton,  Colo 

R.  H.  Worthington* 

*Deceased. 

Session  of  1884-85. 

Commencement  March  26,  1885. 

G.  H.  Gibson , North  Denver,  Colo 

Mrs.  Rilla  G.  Hay,  ad  enndem Pueblo,  Colo 

W.  H.  Hills Aspen,  Colo 

C.  H.  Martin San  Francisco,  Cala 

P.  E.  Moorhouse Denver,  Colo 

A.  B.  Robbins,  Honorary Denver,  Colo 
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Session  of  1885-86. 

Commencement  March  29,  1886. 

A.  E.  Anderson Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

H.  M.  Bennett Saratoga,  Wyo 

A.  A.  Clough Denver,  Colo 

N.  D.  Estes Alamosa,  Colo 

J.  L.  Green Red  Cliff,  Colo 

A.  H.  Hoeffer Solomonsville,  Ariz 

H.  Stearns* 

I.  B.  Perkins Denver,  Colo 

J.  Stenhouse Denver,Colo 

A.  Sveinbjornson Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

*Deceased. 

Session  of  1836-87. 

Commencement  March  27,  1887. 

J.  J.  Clifford* 

Eleanor  M.  Lawney Denver,  Colo 

*Deceased. 

Session  of  1887-88. 

Commencement  April  3, 1888. 

A.  W.  Coleman Denver,  Colo 

J.  W.  Collins,  Jr Victor,  Colo 

John  T.  Davison Denver,  Colo 

F.  A.  Jackson Salida,  Colo 

L.  MacLean Delta,  Colo 

G.W.Pendleton Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

S.  E.  Solly,  Honorary Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

W.  M.  Wright Denver,  Colo 

Session  of  1888-89. 
Commencement  April  3,  1889. 

James  Cooney Trinidad,  Colo 

Thomas  Gaddes London,  Eng 

E.  M.  Liddell Denver,  Colo 

L.  B.  Mertz* 

Henry  Sewall Denver,  Colo 

E.  A.  Sheets Denver,  Colo 

J.  N.  Vroom Denver,  Colo 

M.  A.  Walker Denver,  Colo 

*Deceased. 

Session  of  1889-90. 

Commencement  April  17,  1890. 

H.  H.  Dawson Ridgeway,  Colo 

O.  J.  Mayne Como,  Colo 

CarlT.  Meine* 

W.  C.  Roby Ogden,  Utah 

*Deceased 

Session  of  1890-91. 

Commencement  April  14,  1891. 

Elizabeth  E.  Brown Denver,  Colo 

J.  A.  Baker . . , Denver,  Colo 
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G.  W.  Caldwell New  York  City 

Carl  Johnson Denver,  Colo 

Frank  J.  Lyons Salt  Lake  City 

Chas.  H.  Manly,  M. A Denver,  Colo 

David  Thompson Denver,  Colo 

Hugh  L.  Taylor Denver,  Colo 

Session  of  1891-92. 

Commencement  April  19,  1892. 

W.  C.  Braden Peoria,  Illinois 

C.  J.  Ferguson Denver,  Colo 

Margaret  Hart Denver,  Colo 

H.  G.  Haxby Denver,  Colo 

Sullivan  Howard Boelus,  Nebraska 

H.  G.  Kneeland* Nebraska 

Robt.  B.  Knight Arizona 

Anna  E.  Morgan Denver,  Colo 

J.  Arthur  Richmond Denver,  Colo 

J.  W.  Smith Denver,  Colo 

P.  E.  Spratlin ; Denver,  Colo 

J.  Voorhoeve Switzerland 

^Deceased. 

Session  of  1892-93. 
Commencement  April  19,  1893. 

E.  H.  Allison Denver,  Colo 

Geo.  Atcheson Black  Hawk,  Colo 

R.  M.  Campbell Laggan,  Ontario 

E.  H.  Fish Denver,  Colo 

W.  L.  Freeman Denver,  Colo 

C.  H.  Hull Harper.  Utah 

P.  E.  Hyrup-Pederson Denver,  Colo 

Mary  Krom New  York 

E.  A.  Means Dallas,  Texas 

Wm.  McConnell Topeka,  Kansas 

W.  G.  Nash Dallas,  Texas 

J.  S.  Neva Denver,  Colo 

A.  E.  R.  Sebass Denver,  Colo 

G.  H.  Stover Eaton    Colo 

R.  L.  Taylor Cripple  Creek,  Colo 

E.  A.  Wheeler Denver,  Colo 

Season  of  1893-94. 

Commencement  April  17, 1894. 

A.  E.  Bonesteel Denver,  Colo 

H.  C.  Deane Denver,  Colo 

T.  E.  Evans Denver,  Colo 

O.  C.  Huffman Raton,  New  Mexico 

J.  D.  Nicholson.       ..       .        .  ..Denver,  Colo 

F.K.Noblet Denver,  Colo 

P.  T.  Rucker .Denver,  Colo 

C.  E.  Tennant,  Jr Denver,  Colo 

E.  Mildred  Whitstone  ..  Denver,  Colo 


The  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

Founded  July  4,  1889.      Organized,  1892. 


FACULTY. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Chancellor, 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Christian  Evidences 
Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 
Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.  D. 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 
Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 

John  Robert  VanPelt,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty, 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology. 


Lcturers,   1894=95. 

LECTURERS.  SUBJECTS. 

Rev.  Robert  Mclntyre,  D.  D.,  "Popular  Preaching"  (five  lectures). 
Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.  D.,  "A  Working  Church/' 

Rev.  M.  D.  Hornbeck,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  -  '-Missions"  (a  course). 
Rev.  C.  B.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  -  -  "Comparative  Religion." 
Rev.  B.  T.  Vincent,  D.D.,  "Studies  in  the  Discipline"  (a  course). 
Rev.  M.  W.  Hissey.  A.  M.,        (1)  "Building  a  Church." 

(2)  "The   Preacher   and  the  Quarterly 

Conference." 

(3)  "The   Quarterly   Conference  Com 

mittees." 

(4)  "The  Preacher  and  Men   Outside." 

Historical. 

This  school  was  projected  in  May,  1884,  by  Mrs.   Elizabeth  Iliff 
Warren,  who  offered  the  trustees  of  Colorado   Seminary  the  sum  of 
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one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  an  endowment  fund  "for  the  estab. 
lishment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
a  school  of  Theology  for  the  better  preparation  and  education  of 
persons  called  to  the  high  and  holy  office  of  the  Christian  Ministry." 
The  sole  condition  of  this  gift  was  that  an  endowment  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  secured  from  other  sources,  the  income  of 
which  should  be  for  the  support  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Denver.  July  4th,  1889.  Mrs.  Warren  having  full  confidence  that 
this  condition  would  be  met — as  it  has  since  been,  the  endowment 
of  the  chair  having  been  completed  by  Ex-Governor  John  Evans 
in  1891 — the  promised  endowment  was  made  at  once  available. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  William  Seward  Iliff ,  B.  S.,  offered  to 
erect  within  three  years  a  suitable  building  for  said  school  at  a  cost 
of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  add  that  amount  to  its 
endowment.  The  corner  stone  of  the  building,  a  cut  of  which  ap- 
pears herewith,  was  laid  witn  appropriate  ceremonies  June  8th,  1892§ 

This  building  has  been  completed,  and  has  been  in  use  the  past 
year.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  that  was  needed  for  utility  and 
elegance.  It  contains  a  sufficient  gymnasium,  with  shower  baths 
and  dressing  rooms  attached,  a  fine  Library  room  for  study,  Lecture 
rooms,  Chapel,  Oratorical  Hall,  etc.  The  building  is  finished  in 
solid  oak,  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam,  mechanical 
power  being  applied  sufficient  to  change  the  air  in  the  whole  build- 
ing every  twelve  minutes. 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  not  anywhere  in  the  country  a  build- 
so  elegant  and  complete  for  its  purpose. 

Instruction. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  and  comprises  the  usual 
departments  of  Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic  and  Practical 
Theology,  with  their  various  auxiliary  sciences.  In  extent  and 
variety  the  course  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  that  offered  in  any  of  the 
older  theological  schools  of  the  Church. 

The  methods  of  study  are  adapted  to  secure  the  best  results, 
and  to  this  end  textbooks  and  lectures,  conversations,  discussions, 
and  the  "seminary"  method  are  combined.  It  is  the  special  aim  to 
encourage  and  train  students  in  independent  thinking  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Since  ministerial  efficiency  depends  so  largely  on  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  minister,  every  effort  is  made  to  set  before  the  studentp 
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all  the  possibilities  of  grace,  of  divine  communion  and  co-operation, 
and  to  show  the  methods  of  their  attainment,  so  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

The  Faculty  believes  that  such  large  facilities  as  the  school 
offers  can  be  helpful  not  only  to  those  who  attend  it,  but  also  in 
these  days  of  easy  communication,  to  all  the  preachers  and  people  of 
this  vast  region  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast . 
The  members  of  the  Faculty  therefore  issued  in  1893  a  monthly 
publication,  entitled,  "Studies  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  their  Chron- 
ological Order.'*  Bishop  Warren  was  the  editor,  and  the  writers  on 
the  various  Epistles  were  Bishop  Warren,  Chancellor  McDowell, 
Professors  Steele  and  VanPelt  and  Bishop  Vincent.  The  "Studies" 
were  received  with  unexpected  favor,  and  were  sent  month  by 
month  to  about  one  thousand  subscribers.  A  similar  series  entitled, 
"Studies  in  the  English  Bible,"  is  issued  in  1894,  covering  the  re- 
maining Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  John. 

Text  Books  and  Works  of  Reference. 

The  necessary  books  may  be  brought  by  the  Student  when  he 
comes,  or  may  be  ordered  through  one  of  the  Professors  in  advance, 
at  least  one  month's  notice  being  given,  if  possible. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  books  needed  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature,  and  may  be  ordered,  in  advance,  of 
Professor  Steele. 

The  Variorum  Bible,  with  helps  (E.  &  S). 

Introductory  N.  T.  Greek  Method,  by  Harper  and  Weidner 
(Scribners). 

Hebrew  Method  and  Elements  of  Hebrew  by  W.  R.  Harper 
(Scribners). 

New  Testament  in  Greek,  Westcott  and  Hort,  Student's  Edition 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Thayer's  N.  T.  Lexicon  (Harper  &  Bros.). 

Either  Winer's  (Moulton's)  or  Buttmann's  N.  T.  Grammar. 

In  the  departments  of  Church  History  and  Systematic  Theology 
the  following  books  are  used,  and  may  be  ordered  of  Professor  Van 
Pelt. 

Fisher's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Scribners). 

Sheldon's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Harpers). 

Schaff" s  Theological  Propaedeutic  (Scribners). 

Miley's  Systematic  Theology  (Methodist  Book  Concern). 
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In  the  department  of  Practical  Theology  the  following  text- 
books are  used  and  may  be  ordered  of  Chancellor  McDowell: 

Phelps'  Theory  of  Preaching,  and  Men  and  Books  (Scribners). 

Admission. 

All  candidates  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  their 
personal  and  religious  character.  Persons  not  holding  local  preach- 
er's license  or  ordination  papers,  must  present  such  testimonials 
from  their  pastor,  presiding  elder,  or  quarterly  conference. 

Candidates  who  have  completed  the  classical  course  in  a  recog- 
nized collegiate  institution  will  be  admitted  upon  their  diplomas. 

Candidates  who  have  not  received  any  one  of  the  degrees  may 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  instruction  by  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  studies  designated,  provided  they 
show  that  they  are  providentially  hindered  from  obtaining  the  pre- 
liminary preparation  before  entering  the  school.  But  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  a  student  is  not  yet  prepared  to  take  up 
the  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Theology,  he  may  be  required  to 
spend  a  year  in  such  preliminary  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
partly  with  the  Theological  Faculty,  and  partly  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  the  studies  already  passed  by  the  class  they 
propose  to  enter,  or  present  a  certificate  from  another  School  of 
Theology  where  the  same  or  equivalent  work  has  been  done. 

Persons  whose  circumstances  clearly  prevent  them  from  taking 
the  full  regular  course  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  special  course  of 
one  or  two  years. 

Preachers  in  the  active  work,  Sunday  School  teachers  or  other 
Christian  workers  may  be  admitted  to  special  classes  by  presenting 
proper  testimonials  and  prepaying  the  appropriate  fees  as  special 
students. 

Graduation  and  Degrees. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  will  be  conferred 
upon  such  graduates  of  approved  colleges  as  shall  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  regular  course  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Students  not 
having  the  preliminary  degree  who  have  completed  the  required 
course  of  study  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  receive  a  diploma  or 
certificate  of  completion  of  the  course. 
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Studies  in  Other  Departments. 

Students  desiring  to  supplement  their  work  in  either  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  College  of  Music,  College  of  Fine  Arts,  School 
of  Law,  or  School  of  Medicine,  can  do  so  at  special  rates.  This  can 
be  arranged  by  conference  with  the  Deans  of  the  Schools.  The  in- 
structor in  vocal  music  has  had  long  experience  in  church  work  and 
is  prepared  to  give  special  instruction  in  the  line  of  sacred  music. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy offers  many  features  of  special  attractiveness  to  students  of 
theology.  It  is  possible  to  cover  part  of  the  work  leading  to  this 
degree  while  pursuing  studies  in  the  School  of  Theology. 

Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  the  Public  Library,  the  University  Li- 
brary, the  School  of  Theology  Library  and  numerous  private  libra- 
ries are  open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Theology,  making  a 
very  large  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  available. 

The  School  Reading  Room  and  the  University  Reading  Room 
are  supplied  with  the  leading  papers  and  magazines,  a  list  being 
given  in  the  appropriate  place.  The  Reading  Rooms  of  the  Mercan- 
tile and  Public  Library  and  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  current  literature. 

Lectures,  etc. 

Denver  is  the  gateway  between  the  East  and  West.  Many  of 
the  leading  lecturers  of  the  country  have  been  heard  here  within 
recent  years. 

The  University  itself  has  within  the  past  few  years,  presented 
to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  many  important  courses  of  lectures. 
President  J.  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D.,  D,  D.,  delivered  six  lectures  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Religion;"  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
six  lectures  upon  the  following  topics:  Hildebrand,  Dante,  Savon- 
arola, Loyola,  Pascal,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux;  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren, 
D.  D.,  twelve  lectures  upon  the  "The  English  Bible;''  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hyde,  D.  D.,  six  lectures  upon  "Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern;"  Mr* 
Leon  H.  Vincent,  twenty  lectures  upon  English  and  American  Lit- 
erature; Mr.  Elmer  E.  Whiffed,'  A.  M.,  five  lectures  upon  Shake- 
speare; Chancellor  W.  F.  McDowell,  six  lectures  upon  the  "Study 
of  History,"  and  six  upon  "The  French  Revolution."  Besides  these 
many  important  single  lectures  have  been  delivered  before   the  Uni- 
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versity,  such  as  one  by  Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.  D.,  on  "William  E. 
Gladstone,"  one  by  Rev.  Robert  Mclntyre,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Evolution 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  one  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Shannon,  Ph.  D.,  on  i 'Chris- 
topher Columbus,"  and  others.  In  addition  to  these  University  lee 
tures  important  special  courses  have  been  presented  to  the  students 
in  theology. 

Religious  Privileges. 

It  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  school  to  cultivate  the  best  Chris- 
tian character  among  its  members.  Regular  devotions  are  held 
daily,  including  chapel  exercises  where  the  professors  are  present 
with  the  students.  Besides  these  there  are  the  privileges  of  stu- 
dents'devotional  meetings,  which  have  ever  proved  so  helpful  and 
inspiring  a  feature  of  seminary  life.  The  churches  of  Denver  are 
noted  for  their  excellence.  The  several  denominations  are  repre- 
sented here  in  strong  churches,  ministered  to  by  most  successful 
preachers  and  pastors.  The  student  is  expected  to  connect  himself 
with  one  of  these  churches. 

Opportunities  for  Christian  Work. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  maintains  a  vigorous  and 
growing  City  Missionary  Society  which  furnishes  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  in  city  evangelization.  Other  denomina- 
tions also  maintain  such  missions.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  various 
young  people's  societies  and  Sunday  Schools  give  fine  openings  for 
young  men  who  wish  to  work  while  they  study.  Besides  these,  op- 
portunities will  be  found  to  preach  in  mountain  towns,  mining 
camps  and  other  places,  wher j  men  meet  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life. 

Climate. 

Colorado  offers  unequalled  climatic  advantages  to  many  classes 
of  people,  notably  those  suffering  from  or  threatened  with  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  throat.  It  has  proved  a  perfect  sanitarium  for 
hundreds  of  such.  Many  students  in  the  various  other  departments 
enjoy  perfect  health  here,  after  failing  entirely  in  the  lower  alti- 
tudes and  damper  climates. 

Charges. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
receive  free  tuition  in  the  School  of  Theology.     Such  candidates  are 
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required  to  present  either  a  local  preacher's  license  or   a   certificate 
of  membership  in  an  Annual  Conference. 

The  regular  tuition  in  the  School  of  Theology  (when  not  pro- 
vided for  as  above)  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  fifteen  dollars  in 
advance,  the  remainder  before  January  15.  All  students  pay  five 
dollars  a  year  for  heating,  lighting  and  care  of  public  rooms,  pay- 
able on  or  before  matriculation  day. 

Free  Rooms,  Etc. 

Free  rooms  are  provided  in  the  School  Dormitory  for  all  regular 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Each  student  occupying  a  room  in  the  dormitory 
pays  for  heating  the  same  ten  dollars  a  year. 

Married  students,  accompanied  by  their  families,  and  residing 
in  University  Park,  will  be  allowed  three  dollars  a  month  during  the 
school  year,  to  apply  on  house-rent. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  table,  chairs,  bureau,  stand,  book- 
case, bedstead,  mattress  and  pillows.  The  students  provide  them- 
selves with  three  pillow  cases  (22x29  in.),  four  sheets  (for  single  bed), 
bed  covering,  six  towels,  crockery  and  minor  articles. 

As  to  I oard,  opportunities  exist  for  boarding  in  clubs  at  cost, 
or  at  boarding  houses  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  week. 

Financial  Aid. 

1.  Students  properly  recommended  rnd  approved  may  obtain 
aid  to  a  limited  extent  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

2.  Each  conference  usually  has  a  society  organized  to  give  such 
aid. 

3.  The  Bethel  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Bishop  Warren, 
amounts  to  about  $400  a  year,  and  is  for  the  aid  of  needy  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

4.  Occasional  opportunities  occur  for  preaching  in  Denver  and 
elsewhere.  Christian  people  are  generous  to  those  who  need  help 
and  are  helping  themselves.  Students  do  not  suffer  in  social  stand- 
ing by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  earn,  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  own 
way  through  the  school . 

The  Discipline  on  Schools  of  Theology. 
The  following  extracts  from  the   Discipline   indicate   the  desire 
and  purpose  of  the  Church  in   reference   to  such  advantages  as  are 
furnished  by  this  school: 
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"All  candidates  for  our  Ministry  are  earnestly  advised  to  attend 
one  or  more  of  the  Literary  or  Theological  Institutions  of  our 
Church  before  applying  to  an  Annual  Conference  for  admission  on 
trial." 

"Our  Theological  Schools,  whose  Professors  are  nominated  or 
confirmed  by  the  Bishops,  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  elders  and  pastors  to  direct  the 
attention  of  candidates  for  our  Ministry  to  the  advantages  afforded 
in  these  institutions." 

"A  Bishop  may  leave  without  appointment  a  preacher  on  trial, 
or  a  member  of  an  Annual  Conference  desiring  to  attend  any  of  our 
Literary  or  Theological  Seminaries,  whenever  he  shall  be  requested 
to  -do  so  by  the  Annual  Conference,  and  it  shall  seem  to  him  expe- 
dient; Provided,  however,  that  the  time  thus  spent  in  school  shall 
not  count  on  that  required  for  probation  in  the  Annual  Conference." 
■"Those, who  having  been  Local  Preachers  and  also  regular  Stu- 
dents in  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  for  two  full  years,  shall 
have  been  received  on  trial,  and  shall  have  previously  completed, 
satisfactorily  to  the  Annual  Conference,  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Conference  Course  of  Study"  [are  eligible  to  the  office  of  Deacon]. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY, 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology.— A.  Hebrew  Grammar;  readings  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus;  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

B.  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar;  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Reading  of  a  Synoptic  Gospel,  John  and  Acts;  Lectures  on  the 
Structure  and  History  of  the  Greek  New  Testament;  Biblical  Geo- 
graphy. 

Historical  Theology — Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church;  General  Church  History  of  the  Reformation. 
Old  Testament  History. 

Systematic  Theology — Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Meth- 
odology; Biblical  Theology;  New  Testament  Apologetics. 

Practical  Theology — Sacred  Rhetoric;  Review  of  the  Ancient 
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Pulpit;  Physical  and  Vocal  Development;  Expression  by  Voice  and 
Action;  Platform  Exercises  in  reading  Scriptures  and  Hymns;  Ex- 
ercises in  Sermon  Outlines;  Phelp's  Theory  of  Preaching;. Hoppin's 
Homiletics;  Simpson's  Yale  Lectures;  Behrends'  Philosophy  of 
Preaching. 

Lectures    on    the    Obligation,    Working    Forces,     Inadequate 
Methods,  True  Theory,Successes,  Reflex  Benefits,  Obstacles,  History, 
Geographic  Survey  and  Literature  of  Christian  Missions. 
%  SECOND  YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology — A.  Deuteronomy  and  Psalms;  Sight 
readings  in  Historical  Hebrew;  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  Semitic  Archaeology;  Characteris- 
tics of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

B.  Galatians;  Shorter  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles;  Lec- 
tures on  Hermeneutics;  Principles  of  Text  Criticism. 

Historical  Theology — History  of  the  Reformation;  Recent 
Church  History. 

Systematic  Theology — Didactic  Theology;  Ethics,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Christian;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology — Homiletics;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit,  continued;  Elocutionary  Exercises;  Studies  in  the  English 
Bible,  chiefly  its  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Speeches;  Expression, 
Platform  Exercises,  Extemporaneous  Address,  Bible  and  Hymn 
Reading. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology — A.  Amos,  Isaiah,  Daniel;  Sight  Read- 
ing in  Historical  Hebrew;  Biblical  Aramaic;  Old  Testament  Theo- 
logy. 

B.    Romans  and  Corinthians;  New  Testament  Theology. 

Historical  Theology — History  of  Christian  Doctrine;  Sym- 
bolics; Ecclesiastical  Statistics. 

Comparative  Theology — Introduction  to  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, Comparative  Theology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
Special  Examination  of  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  Per- 
sian, Indo-Aryan,  Chinese,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  Religions;  Compar- 
ative Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography  of  the  Most  Ancient  Na- 
tions; Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology — Pastoral  Theology;  Discipline  of_  the 
Methodist   Episcopal   Church;  Theory   of    Church  Work   (Sunday 
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Schools,  Church  Charities,  Missions,  etc.;  Worship);  Review  of  the 
Pulpit  of  the  Present  Century;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preach- 
ing; Studies  in  the  English  Bible,  chiefly  Exposition  and  Bible 
Readings;  Platform  Exercises,  Addresses,  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading, 
Sermon  Delivery. 


Register  of  Students  for  1893=94. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 
MIDDLE  CLASS. 

NAME.  LATE   RESIDENCE.  PLACE    OF    BIRTH 

Thomas  Bithell Omaha,  Neb Wale 

James  F.  Irwin, Andover,  Kan Illinois 

William  Lundell SanDiego,  Cal Finland 

B.  S.,  '91,  Ft,  Scott  Normal  College. 
James  C.  Veeder Morrison,  Colo New  York 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Thomas  Eddy  Sisson Dunsmuir,  Cal Iowa 

A.  B.  '£4,  A.  M.  '87.  Baker  University. 

Ervin  N.  Edgerton, Carbondale,  Colo p . .  Ohio 

Charles  A.  Edwards, Ordway,  Colo Canada 

Lincoln  W.  Hedge, Lincoln,  Neb Illinois 

Burton  H.  Ingles, Gallipolis,  Ohio Ohio 

Sandanosuke  Kokubo, Stanford  Univ.,  Cal., Japan 

Susette  Phif er, Mt.  Vernon,  la New  York 

William  D.  Phif  er Mt.  Vernon,  la Penn 

George  S.  Roeder, St.  Louis,  Mo Illinois 

George  H.  W.  Sutcliffe, Fall  River,  Mass England 

Edgar  White, Delta,  Colo England 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Samuel  Barnett Emporia,  Kan Kansas 

Frank  D.  Burhans, Burlington,  la Iowa 

John  W.  Flesher Ft.  Lupton,  Colo Illinois 

George  B.  F.  Huene, University  Park,  Colo Illinois 

Charles  T.  Huett, Denver,  Colo Wisconsin 

F.  Tevis  Krueger, Denver,  Colo Kentucky 

Samuel  J.  Lindsay, Watkins,  Colo Ohio 

Jesse  N.  Roberts Kansas,  111 Illinois 

Bert  Schaeffer, Lincoln,  Neb Illinois 

Alvin  K.  Stabler, Denver,  Colo Ohio 

N.  B.— The  fall  term  of  the  School  of  Theology  opens  Sept.  19, 

1894.    Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

Prof.  J.  R.  VanPelt, 

University  Park,  Colo. 


The  School  of  L 


FACULTY. 


William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D„ 

Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.B.,  Dean, 
Lecturer  on  Corporation  Law. 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mining  Law. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson,  A.M., 
Lecturer  on  the  Preparation  and  Trial  of  Cases. 

Oscar  Reuter,  D.C.O.L., 
Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Wills  and  Administration. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Secretary  of  the  Law 
Faculty. 

George  C.  Manly,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  the    Law    of    Torts. 

William  A.  Moore,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Robert   J.  Pitkin,  A.B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 


Victor  A.  Elliott, 
Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights. 

William  Henry  Smith, 
Lecturer  on  Pleading. 

Booth  M.  Malone,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Professor  of  Criminal  Law. 

William  C.  Mains,  A.  M., 
Lecturer  on  Public  International  Law. 

Hubert  L.  Shattuck,  A.B.,  LL.  B., 

Tutor  in  School  of  Law. 


T 


HE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 


The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened 
for  the  admission  of   students  upon  the  3d  day  of  October,   1892. 

Advantages. 

The  superior  facilities  of  a  school  of  law  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  practice  of  the  law  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized. Formerly  students  were  obliged  to  pursue  a  course  of 
reading  in  the  office  of  some  practitioner.  Too  often  these  efforts 
were  unaided  and  without  intelligent  direction.  The  student  wan- 
dered through  a  labyrinth  of  learning,  only  to  emerge  with  vague 
and  much  confused  ideas  of  it  all. 

Some  still  contend  that  this  is  the  better  way  to  acquire  the 
attainments  necessary  for  success  at  the  bar.  Those,  however,  best 
qualified  to  judge  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts: 

"The  time  has  gone  by  when  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  full  practice 
can  take  a  class  of  students  into  his  office  and  become  their  teacher. 
Once  that  was  practicable,  but  now  it  is  not.  The  consequence  is 
that  law  schools  are  now  a  necessity." — The  Late  Chief  Justice 
Waite. 

"There  is  little,  if  any,  dispute  now  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
education  by  means  of  law  schools  and  that  to  be  got  by  mere  prac- 
tical training  or  apprenticeship  as  an  attorney's  clerk.  Without 
disparagement  of  mere  practical  advantages,  the  verdict  of  the  best 
informed  is  in  favor  of  the  schools. 

"The  benefits  which  they  offer  are  easily  suggested,  and  are  of 
the  most  superior  kind.  They  afford  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  general  principles,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  be 
otherwise  obtained;  they  serve  to  remove  difficulties  which  are 
inherent  in  scientific  and  technical  phraseology,  and  they,  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  furnish  the  student  with  the  means  for  clear 
conception  and  accuiate  and  precise  expression.  They  familiarize 
him  with  the  leading  cases  and  the  application  of  them  to  discus- 
sion.   They  give  him  the  valuable  habit  of  attention,  teach  him  fa- 
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miliar  maxims  and  offer  him  the  priceless  opportunities  which  result 
from  contact  and  generous  emulation.  They  lead  him  readily  to 
survey  the  law  as  a  science,  and  imbue  him  with  the  principles  of 
ethics  as  its  true  foundation.  Disputing,  reading,  reasoning  and 
discoursing  become  his  constant  exercise;  he  improves  remarkably 
as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  them,  and  obtains  progress  other- 
wise beyond  his  reach." — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Edu- 
cation to  the  American  Bar  Association,  August  21,  1879,  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y. 

Professor  Bryce,  in  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  attributes 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  United  States  to  the  "extraordinary  excellence  of  many  of  the 
law  schools." 

Mr.  Heron,  of  Dublin,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  "History  of 
Jurisprudence,"  declares  that  in  the  matter  of  legal  reform  and  in 
that  of  legal  authorship  the  United  States  has  surpassed  England, 
and  he  attributes  the  fact  to  "the  superior  legal  education  which 
the  American  lawyers  receive,  and  to  the  schools  of  law  established 
throughout  the  United  States." 

The  Denver  Law  School  is  situated  so  as  to  afford  its  students 
advantages  of  location  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  famous  the  world  over  on  account  of 
its  delightful  and  healthful  climate,  and  all  recognize  the  important 
bearing  of  good  health  upon  the  mental  capacity. 

Coupled  with  this  advantage  are  others  of  no  less  importance. 

The  School  is  established  in  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  school  are  held  the  United  States  Circuit 
and  District  Courts,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State,  the  five  District  Courts  and  the  County  Court  are  almost 
constantly  in  session.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  litigation  through  all  the  courts  and  witness  the  forensic 
contests  of  able  advocates. 

The  city  of  Denver,  with  its  numerous  libraries  of  general  liter- 
ature and  law,  its  lectures,  churches,  music,  art,  manufactures, 
and  marts  of  trade,  offers  to  a  student  many  educating  and  refining 
influences  not  found  in  a  smaller  and  less  active  city. 

It  is  believed  to  be  most  advantageous  for  a  student  to  attend 
a  law  course,  or  a  considerable  portion  thereof,  before  entering  a 
practitioner's  office.    The  exercises  of  the  school  are  so  arranged, 
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however,  that  a  student  may  pursue  his  law  school  work   and  at  the 
same  time  enter  an  attorney's  office. 

Students  residing  in  the  south  or  east,  but  intending  to  locate 
for  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  the  west,  will  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  taking  their  law  school  course  near  the  field  of  their 
future  labors. 

General  Plan  of  Organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to  furnish 
such  facilities  for  legal  training  as  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
most  favorable  judgment  of  the  profession. 

A  course  of  text  book  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  law  will 
be  given.  This  will  be  done  by  daily  recitations  of  the  students 
upon  lessons  previously  assigned,  together  with  such  exposition  by 
the  instructor  as  may  be  necessary.  A  study  of  the  leading  cases 
will  also  be  required.  This  course  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  important  branches  of  the  law. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Applicants  must   be  of  good  moral    character,   must  have  at 
tained  the  age  of  at  least  eighteen  years,  and  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion  in  Geography,    English    grammar,    history,'' composition   and 
arithmetic.     Graduates  of  universities,   colleges   and  high  schools 
of  recognized  standing  will  be  admitted  without  such  examination. 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  conditionally,  not- 
withstanding they  may  be  deficient  in  some  subjects,  in  case  such 
deficiencies  are  not  so  considerable  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, to  disqualify  them  from  doing  the  work  of  the  junior  year. 
But  all  such  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  the 
j  unior  year. 

The  following  persons  will  be  entitled  to  admission  to  advanced 
standing  as  members  of  the  senior  class: 

1.  Persons  who  are  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age  and  who  pos- 
sess the  required  preliminary  education,  and  who  shall  satisfy  the 
faculty  that  their  knowledge  of  the  law  is  equivalent  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  have  completed  the  course  of  the  junior  year  in 
this  school. 

2.  Persons  who  have  attended  another  law  school  for  one  year 
and  who  bring  certificates  showing  that  they  successfully  completed 
the  work  of  that  year. 

3.  Attorneys  at  law,  in  regular  standing,   who  present   at   the 
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opening  of  the  college  year  their  certificates  of  admission  to  the  bar. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be  admitted 
to  the  School  without  a  preliminary  examination,  and  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  such  work  as  they  may  desire,  provided  they  satisfy 
the  professors  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  selected  that  they 
are  qualified  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  School. 

The  regular  examination  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  in 
the  fall  of  1894,  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  September  29th,  in  the 
University  Building,  at  the  east  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapa- 
hoe streets,  beginning  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  examination  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  will  begin 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  September  27th  at  the  same 
place,  Those  wishing  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing  must  be  present  at  that  time. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years.  Instruction  will  be  by 
text  books,  with  recitations,  such  expositions  as  are  necessary  and 
the  citations  of  leading  cases  and  by  lectures. 

The  following  subjects  are  embraced  in  the  course: 

Junior  Year. 

Elementary  Law,  Law  of  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Law  of  Con- 
tracts, Law  of  Agency,  Law  of  Partnership,  Law  of  Bailments,  Law 
of  Negotiable  Paper,  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property,  Law  of 
Personal  Property,  Law  of  Domestic  Relations,  Law  of  Real  Prop- 
erty. 

Senior  Year. 

Equity  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Corporations,  Law  of  Evidence, 
Mining  Law,  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights,  Pleading  and 
Practice,  Constitutional  Law,  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration. 

Optional  Courses. 

Civil  Law,  Historical  and  Practical  Political  Economy,  Taxation 
and  Finance,  Public  International  Law. 

Special  Lectures. 

Special  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  and  will  here 
after  be  announced. 
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The  School  has  a  good  working  library  of  text-books  and  reports 
of  its  own,  and  is  rapidly  adding  to  it.  Students  are  entitled  to  use 
the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  located  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  School.  This  library  is  a  large  and  well  selected  one,  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  volumes,  and  contains  the  leading  text 
books,  the  statutes  and  reports  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  all  the 
States,  and  a  large  selection  of  English  and  Canadian  reports. 
Moot   Courts. 

Moot  Courts,  presided  over  by  some  member  of  the  faculty,  are 
held  frequently  during  the  year.  Students  are  also  recommended 
to  form  clubs  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ques- 
tions of  law  and  politics.  Quiz  clubs  will  also  be  found  advan- 
tageous. 

Hours  of  CIass=Room  Work. 

The  hours  of  recitation  are  so  arranged  that  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  may  attend  the  recitations  of  the  Junior  Class  for  the 
purpose  of  review,  and  all  recitations  are  arranged  so  that  students 
may  be  in  the  offices  of  practitioners  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day. 

Prizes. 

A  prize  of  $50  has  been  established  to  be  awarded  each  year  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  receives  the  highest  marks  at 
the  final  examination  of  his  class. 

Mr.  Sylvester  G.  Williams,  of  Denver,  has  offered  a  prize  of  $75 
to  the  member  of  the  class  of  1894  who  presents  the  best  essay  on 
"The  Legal  Status  of  Associated  Labor." 

Terms  of  Graduation. 

Students  who  have  received  the  full  course  of  instruction,  per- 
formed all  the  regular  exercises  and  passed  the  regular  examina- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Upon  the  final  examination  students  must  be 
prepared  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  course. 

Students  hereafter  admitted  to  advanced  standing  will  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  class  of  which  they  become  mem- 
bers. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations  will  receive  official  certificates  of  the  work  done 
by  them. 
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Instruction  in  Other  Schools. 

Matriculates  in  the  School  of  Law  are  entitled,  without  extra 
charge,  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Libera 
Arts  and  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Expenses. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $75  a  year,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

A  fee  of  $10  to  cover  cost  of  the  diploma,  etc.,  is  charged  to  each 
person  taking  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  fee  must  be  paid  be. 
fore  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  for  $5  a  week  and  upwards 
When  two  students  room  together  the  cost  to  each  may  ordinarily 
be  reduced  below  this  price. 

The  cost  of  the  text  books  used  by  the  members  of  the  Junior 
Class  is  about  $35,  and  those  used  by  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  about  $20. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Lucius  W.  Hoyt 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Law,  Denver,  Coo. 
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Students — Year  1893=94. 

SENIORS. 
NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Vernon  Beggs Denver 

*Everett  Flower  Benedict Denver 

A.  B.,  University  of  Denver. 

James  Webb  Cobbey Denver 

White  Doesburg Denver 

William  Ward  Garwood Denver 

Thomas  Nelson  Graham Denver 

Frederick  Thomas  Henry Denver 

John  Hipp Denver 

A.  B.,  University  of  Denver. 

Ann  Hunt Denver 

John  Howard  Jones Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

C.  E.,  Cornell  College. 

Chosaku  Kataniwa Utusnomia,  Japan 

Alden  Wyman  Kingman Denver 

Andrew  Leeroy  Kramer Denver 

Samuel  Shaffer  Large Denver 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

William  Thomas  Larimore Lincoln,  Neb 

Francis  W.  Loveland Denver 

Judson  David  Metzgar Moline,  111 

Alfred  Truman  Moore Denver 

A.  B..  University  of  Denver. 

John  Augustus  Murray Denver 

Arthur  Charles  Pattee Denver 

Samuel  Marcellus  Pedrick Ripon,  Wis 

B.  S.,  Ripon  College. 

Philip  Francis  Albert  Ryan Denver 

A.  B.,  Jesuit  College. 

Norman  McLeod  Thompson Denver 

Thomas  Jefferson  Thorne Lyons 

Senior  Class 24 

'-^Deceased. 

JUNIORS. 
NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Preston  Harold  Barker Denver 

Edwin  Abbott  Barnum Denver 

Samuel  Wiley  Belt' ord Denver 

Daniel  Cochrane  Burns Denver 

James  Finch  Callbreath,  Jr Denver 

Don  Alfred  Carpenter Denver 

B.  S.,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Henry  Howard  Clark Denver 

Edgar  Rollin  Downs Boston,  Mass 
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A.  M.,  Williams  College. 

John  William  Dunn Denver 

David  Englar New  Windsor,  Md 

Mark  Glenn  Evans Denver 

Andrew  Weller  Gillette Denver 

Edward  Bray  Goodwin Tempe,  Ariz 

William  Harris Denver 

Lyndon  Redwood  Hubbard Denver 

Milburn  Jackson Denver 

Madison  Melville  Makeever Denver 

Arthur  Nelson  Millett Denver 

Charles  William  Mills Denver 

A.  B.,  Yale  University. 

John  S.  Morgan,  Jr San  Francisco,  Cal 

Charles  Albert  Nast Denver 

Michael  Ignatius  O'Malia Denver 

William  Pullerton  Orahood Denver 

Frederick  Howard  Randall Denver 

David  Schueler Denver 

Orville  Frank  Shattuck Denver 

B.  S.,  University  of  Denver. 

William  Henry  Thornburgh Denver 

Walter  Randolph  Webb Denver 

Alfred  William  Weil Denver 

John  James  White La wson 

Harry  Falis  Williams Greenland 

Junior  Class 31 

SPECIALS. 
NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Louise  Henrietta  Foucar N.  Woburn,  Mass 

Horace  Norman  Hawkins Denver 

LL.  B.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Robert  Henry  Hayes Columbus,  Miss 

William  Henry  Hunt Denver 

John  Kerr Denver 

Wilbur  Voorhees  Knapp Denver 

George  Madison  Lee Denver 

Charles  Asa  McMillan Denver 

John  Hoerner  Royer Denver 

William  Marvin  Spears Denver 

Aristides  H.  M.  Stevens Denver 

William  Michael  Washington  Ward Denver 

Specials 12 

SUMMARY. 

Senior  Class 24 

Junior  Class 31 

Specials 12 

Total 67 


School  of  Dentistry. 


The  Eighth  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  October  1st,  1894,  and  will 
close  on  April  16th,  1895. 


FACULTY. 

W.  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Chancellor. 
Reuben  B.  Weiser,  D.  D.  S., 
Dean    of  the  Dental  Faculty. 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 
Alva  H.  Sawins,  D.  D.  S., 
Secretary. 
Professor  of  Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy. 
John  M.  Norman,  D.D.S., 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

George.  J.  Hartung,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 
A.  K.  WORTHINGTON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Hrnry  Sew  all,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 
W.  E.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Joseph  Sewall,  M.  D.  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

M.  A.  Walker,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
Special  clinics  and  lectuies  by   prominent   dentists  an  d  physi- 
cians during  the  year. 
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The  academic  year  will  begin  October  1st,  1894,  at  5  p.  m. 

(1)  An  entrance  examination  will  be  required  of  all  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  School,  who  are  not  able  to  present  a  diploma 
from  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent;  this  examination  will  be  held 
October  1st,  2nd  and  3rd.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  En- 
glish, arithmetic,  geography  and  elementary  physics.  Holidays, 
Washington's  birthday.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  from  December 
22nd  to  January  7th.  Term  examinations  begin  April  8th  and  end 
April  13th.    Commencement  takes  place  April  16th,  1895. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years  and  embraces  the 
following  subjects: 

First  Year — Anatomy,  Dissection,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy, 
Operative  Dentistry,  Laboratory  Instruction,  Infirmary  Iustruction 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

Examinations  for  preferment  to  higher  grade. 

Second  Yeai — Anatomy,  Dissection,  Physiology,  Materia  Med- 
ica, Chemistry,  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Dental  Histology 
and  Microscopy,  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery,  Operative  Dentistry, 
Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  Laboratory  Instruction,  In- 
firmary Instruction. 

Fmal  examination  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Chemistry. 

Third  Yem — Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Dental  Histol- 
ogy and  Microscopy,  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery,  Operative  Den- 
tistry, Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy,  Laboratory  Instruction 
and  Infirmary  Instruction. 

Final  examination  in  all  dental  subjects. 

(3)  An  attendance  of  less  than  75  per  cent  in  any  class  will  not 
be  recognized. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  student  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  several  subjects  of  study  for  that  year  before  proceeding 
to  the  succeeding  grade. 

(4)  Students  are  required  to  attend  the  class  on  Anatomy,  De- 
monstrations of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica  and  Chemis- 
try, and  to  pass  the  same  examinations  in  those  subjects  as  the 
students  of  the  Medical  Ddpartment  of  the  University. 

A  practical  demonstration  will  be  given  each  week  by  each  of 
the  dental  professors.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  clinics  to  be 
given  by  other  practitioners. 
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A  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  a  Demonstrator  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry  will  be  in  attendance  daily. 

Requirements  for  Graduating  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

(1)  Before  graduation  the  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  of  good  moral  character;  also,  must  have  attended  the  lec- 
tures and  instructions  of  the  Laboratory  and  Infirmary  for  three 
Academic  years. 

(2)  Each  candidate  must  present  for  the  inspection  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Operative  Surgery  operations  performed  in  the  mouth  by 
himself  in  this  School.  He  must  also  take  up  artificial  cases  and 
bring  his  patients  before  the  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry.  He 
must  prepare  a  specimen  case  to  be  deposited  in  the  School  mu- 
seum.   All  of  these  cases  must  have  been  executed  at  the  School. 

(3)  Any  applicant  who  has  attended  one  or  more  courses  of  in- 
struction in  a  dental  college  recognized  by  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  College  Faculties  will  be  credited  with  the  same  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  second  or  third  term  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  this 
School;  provided  the  requirements  as  to  entrance  examination  be 
complied  with.  Such  a  candidate  for  graduation  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

(4)  A  graduate  of  a  reputable  Medical  College  may,  by  attend- 
ing in  this  School  for  two  academic  years  all  the  dental  classes  and 
instruction,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  those  sub- 
jects, graduate  D.  D.  S. 

(5)  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department,  who  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  second  year  of  the  Medical  course  of 
instruction,  can,  by  attendance  on  an  additional  year  of  Medical 
studies,  and  passing  the  final  examination,  graduate  M.  D.  of  this 
University. 

(6)  The  first  and  the  second  and  the  final  examinations  will  be 
written  and  oral. 

A  thesis  will  not  be  required. 
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Syllabus  of  Lectures  for  Winter   Session  of 
1894=95. 

The  announcements  regarding  lectures  on  Anatomy,  the  Dem- 
onstrations on  Anatomy,  the  lectures  on  Phpsiology,  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Chemistry  are  given  in  the  Medical  section  of  this  catalogue, 

Regional   (Dental)  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

In  these  lectures  attention  will  be  directed  to  those  structures, 
their  relations  and  functions,  that  specially  pertain  to  the  sphere  of 
dental  practice,  as: 

Superficial  Anatomy  of  the  head,  face  and  neck. 

The  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  and  the  osseous  structure  as  a 
whole,  sutures,  fopsae,  foramina,  etc. 

The  muscles  of  the  head,  face  and  neck. 

The  vascular  system,  and  the  distribution  of  nerves  in  those 
regions. 

The  various  glands — salivary,  mucous,  tonsilar,  lymphatic. 

The  functions  of  the  teeth,  as  in  mastication,  speech,  expression. 

The  functions  of  the  several  structures — muscles,  vessels, 
nerves,  glands — already  considered  anatomically. 

A  general  description  of  the  process  of  digestion;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teeth,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  stomach,  liver,  pan- 
creas, intestines,  etc.,  in  relation  thereto. 

Dental  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order: 

The  anatomical  classification  and  forms  of  teeth,  temporary  and 
permanent. 

The  histological  structure  of  hard  tissues:  Dentine,  Enamel, 
Bone,  Cementum. 

The  structure  of  soft  tissues:  Tooth-pulp,  Peridental  Mem- 
brane, Periosteum,  Gum,  Gland,  Muscle,  Nerve. 

The  development  of  the  teeth:  The  origin,  structure,  metamor- 
phosis and  homologods  relations  of  the  several  formative  organs. 

The  succession  of  teeth. 

The  development  of  the  jaws  of  man:  Of  the  Antrum,  Alveoli, 
etc. 

The  methods  of  preparing  and  cutting  sections  of  hard  struct- 
ures and  of  soft  tissues,  of  staining  and  mounting,  will  be  practic- 
allv  demonstration. 
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The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  microscope  and  the  steri- 
opticon.  By  means  of  the  latter  instrument  the  actual  microscop- 
ical structures  can  be  projected  upon  the  screen. 

For  second  year  students  there  will  be  an  advanced  course,  em- 
bracing the  outlines  of  typical  dentitions,  etc..  among  vertebrata. 

Oral    Pathology  and    Surgery. 

The  following  ;s  the  order  in  which  these  subjects  will  be 
considered: 

PATHOLOGY. 

Cells  and  Cellular  Pathology. 
Necrosis,  Atrophy,  Degeneration. 
Hypertrophy,  Tumors — simple  and  malignant. 
Anaemia,  Hypeaemia,  Thrombosis,  Embolism. 
Inflammation;  Inflammation  of  Special  Tissues. 
Termination  of  Inflammatory  Process. 
Erysipelas,  Septicaemia,  Pyaemia. 

Diseases  of  Teeth — Faulty  Structure,  Odontomes.  Pathology  of 
Dental  Caries  and  of  Diseases  of  Pulp. 
Diseases  of  Peridental  Membrane. 
Diseases  of  Gums. 
Diseases  of  Alveoli  Jaws. 
Diseases  of  Antrum. 
Diseases  of  Lips,  Cheeks,  Tongue,  Hard  and  Soft  Palate. 

ORAL    SURGERY. 

The  treatment  of  the  several  diseases  enumerated  above,  as 
they  come  within  the  range  of  the  specialty,  will  be  considered,  and 
every  advantage  will  be  taken  of  cases  in  the  infirmary  for  illus- 
trating and  for  demonstrating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry. 

The  lectures  upon  this  branch  of  study  will  embrace  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Examination  of  the  mouth. 
General  condition  of  the  mouth. 
Different  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
Calculus — its  results  and  treatment. 
Dental  Caries — varieties,  causes,  treatment. 
Preparation  of  cavities. 
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Filling  materials. 
Root  Filling. 
Alvoelar  abscess. 
Extraction. 
Haemorrhage. 
Anaesthetics. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Instruction  will  consist  of  practical  demonstration  and  theoret- 
ical teaching  and  come  in  the  following  order: 

PROSTHETIC    DENTRISTRY. 

The  various  appliances  of  the  laboratory.  A  description  of  the 
components  of  the  materials  used  in  construction  of  the  several 
plastic  bases  for  artificial  substitution. 

The  manipulation  of  the  above,  including  the  taking  of  im- 
pressions, models;  of  flasking,  finishing  etc. 

Typical  tooth  forms;  temperament  in  its  relation  to  the  teeth; 
and  both  these  considerations  as  aids  in  the  selection  and  harmoni- 
ous arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  substitution. 

Metallic  dies  and  counter  dies.  Methods  of  swaging  and  gen- 
eral manipulation  of  metal  base,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum 
etc.,  with  and  without  rubber  attachment. 

Demonstratio  n  of  continuous  gum  dentures. 

Root  Crowning — Essential  conditions;  preparation  of  roots; 
manipulation  incident  to  all  methods  in  general  use. 

Bridge  Work — Descriptions  of  various  methods;  and  demon- 
strations of  many. 

METALLURGY. 

Description  of  various  metals  used  in  Dentistry;  their  history 
in  the  arts;  their  mineralogy  and  chemistry. 

Alloying,  and  its  effects. 

Amalgams — their  constituents  and  the  means  of  analyses;  also 
of  zinc  and  other  preparations  in   use — as  plastic  filling   materials. 

A  complete  Bacteriological  Laboratory  is  now  being  fitted  up 
in  this  College.  Beginning  with  the  session  of  1894-5  full  labora- 
tory instruction  in  Bacteriology  will  be  given  by  competent 
instructors  (course  oplional). 

Fee  (full  course) $  10.00 
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Fees. 


(all  fees  are  payable  in  advance.) 

Matriculation  (paid  on  registering) $    5  00 

Full  Course  (one  year) 75  00 

Dissecting  Room,  including  material,  10  00 

Graduation  fee  (not  returnable) 25  00 

This  College  of  Dental  Surgery  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
thereto  belonging. 

Mr.  Haish,  of  Chicago,  with  munificent  liberality,  has  provided 
a  new  building,  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  University  having  rooms  therein.  The  build- 
ing was  opened  in  1888.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  deep  base- 
ment, having  a  frontage  of  forty  feet  and  a  depth  of  seventy-five 
feet.  The  front  elevation  of  the  Haish  Building  is  represented  by 
the  wood  cut  on  the  cover  of  this  Catalogue.  In  that  portion  to 
the  right,  with  the  smaller  entrance;  are  quartered  the  Medical, 
Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Schools.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large 
Lecture  room,  an  Amphitheatre,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Physiolog- 
cal  Laboratory,  Museum,  Faculty-room  and  Library,  Dental  Infirm- 
ary, Dental  Laboratory,  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  Medical  Dis- 
pensary, Waiting-rooms,  etc.  The  Dissecting-room  is  an  adjoining 
building.  The  Faculties  have  made  liberal  expenditures  in  fiting 
up  and  providing  suitable  appliances  and  apparatuses  in  the  several 
laboratories. 

All  information  regarding  dental  studies,  can  be  obtained  from 
R.  B.  Weiser,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  621  McPhee  Block, 
Denver,  Colorado,  or  A.  H.  Sawins,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary,  37-38  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city  should  at  once  call  upon  the 
Dean  or  Secretary. 
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William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University  and  President  of  the  Faculty. 

J.  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  Faculty. 

Charles  M.  Ford,  Ph.  G., 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

John  Kochan,  Ph.G., 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Secretary  of  Faculty 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M  D., 
Professor  of  Microscopy. 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST 

OP   THE   TEACHING 

Colleges  of  Pharmacy  of  the  United  States 

Whose  Diploma,  conferring  the  title  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  (Ph. 
G.)  is  granted  to  those  students  who,  besides  having  attended  the 
prescribed  course  of  study,  have  had  four  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  compounding  and  dispensing  drugs  and  medicines  in  a  reg- 
ularly established  pharmacy: 

Albany  College  op  Pharmacy,  Albany,  New  York. 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago.  111. 
Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Denver  College  of  Pharmacy,  Denver,  Colo. 
Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy.  Chicago,  111. 
Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy  Louisville,  Ky. 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis  Mo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF    THE 

SESSION  OF  1894-5. 

With  the  coming  session  the  Denver  College  of  Pharmacy  enters 
upon  its  seventh  annual  course. 

To  impart  knowledge  of  the  greatest  practical  value  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  School  in  the  past  and  shall  be  its  controlling  effort 
in  the  future,  and  to  this  end  instructors  and  assistants  actively  en- 
gaged in  pharmacal  work  have  been  secured. 

That  such  a  course  has  been  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the 
patronage  that  has  been  bestowed  on  this  School  during  its  brief 
existence,  and  the  numerous  inquiries  already  received  regarding 
the  coming  session. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  knowledge  acquired  behind  the 
counter  sufficed  to  render  one  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  the 
dispenser.  No  departments  of  science  have  made  such  rapid  strides 
during  the  last  decade  as  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

Remedies  from  nature's  laboratory  are  almost  entirely  neglected 
and  replaced  by  those  of  man's  manipulative  skill  and  energy. 

This  decided  change  necessitates  a  broader  foundation  and 
more  extensive  knowledge  on  behalf  of  the  pharmacist,  and  no  one 
thinks  himself  qualified  at  the  present  day  unless  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  school  of  pharmacy. 

The  more  rigid  enforcement  of  pharmacy  laws  and  the  dictum 
that  only  qualified  persons  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  dispensing 
and  compounding  of  medicines  are  also  responsible  for  a  desire  in 
the  aspiring  pharmacist  for  greater  knowledge  in  order  to  better 
equip  himself  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy.  These  various  reas- 
ons have  largely  augmented  the  attendance  at  the  various  schools  of 
pharmacy.  Yet  some  are  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  a  school 
of  pharmacy  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  reaching  them,  hence 
we  find  that  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  instructive  facilities  in 
various  portions  of  the  country,  and  yearly  the  number  of  pharmacy 
schools  as  well  a«  their  attendance  is  increased. 

Denver,  the  acknowledged  educational,  as  well  as  commercial 
center  of  the  west,  affords  unexcelled  opportunities  to  those  seeking 
perfection  in  any  branch  of  art  or  science,  and  especially  those 
branches  which  appertain  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 
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Denver  offers  additional  advantages  to  the  studious  by  virtue  of 
its  climate,  a  climate  that  cannot  be  excelled  for  its  beneficial  effects 
in  stimulating  mental  and  bodily  vigor.  Students  whose  health  in 
the  East  has  been  precarious,  and  who  consequently  fall  behind,find 
here  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  their  classmates;  and  what  is 
true  of  students  in  other  lines  is  true  of  students  in  Pharmacy,  who 
have  been  forced  to  relinquish  their  studies  because  of  enervating 
surroundings. 

The  instruction  during  the  course  will  embrace  Chemistry. 
Pharmacy,  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacognosy  and  Micros- 
copy. 

The  value  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratories  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  instructors  cannot  be  overestimated  and 
senior  students  are  required  to  devote  at  least  twelve  hours  of  each 
week  to  this  sort  of  work. 

Practical  work  in  pharmacy  will  consist  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  preparations  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  determining  their  compli- 
ance with  the  official  requirements,  and  the  compounding  and  dis- 
pensing of  prescriptions  in  the  dispensary. 

Chemical  laboratory  work  will  be  largely  analytical,  and  all 
the  tests  of  the  pharmacopoeia  for  determining  purity  of  chemicals 
will  be  thoroughly  explained.  Practical  work  in  pharmacognosy 
and  microscopy  will  consist  of  applying  the  knowledge  gained  dur- 
ing the  lectures  on  these  subjects  to  the  identification  of  drugs,  de- 
termination of  quality,  detection  of  adulterations  and  urinalysis 
and  bacteriology  so  far  as  it  is  of  importance  to  the  pharmacist. 
Practical  work  is  compulsory  only  to  the  senior  student.  We,  how- 
ever, would  recommend  to  juniors  to  avail  themselves  of  it  if  possi- 
ble. While  being  employed  in  a  store  under  the  direction  of  a  con- 
scientious, painstaking  preceptor  is  without  doubt  of  great  value, 
yet  if  we  consider  that  not  one  apprentice  in  ten  receives  the  time 
and  attention  he  should,  while  employed  in  the  store,  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  if  such  time  were  devoted  to  work  in  the  labor- 
atories. 

As  judicious  quizzing  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  student, 
one  hour,  two  evenings  a  week,  on  lecture  evenings,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  same.  In  fact,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  instruc- 
tion given  the  students  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  views  on, 
these  various  subjects. 
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The  Curriculum. 

The  course  of  Instruction  will  be  divided  into  the  following  de- 
partments: 

Chemistry — Including  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy and  Toxicological  Chemistry. 

Pharmacy — Including  Pharmacopoeias,  Pharmacal  Nomencla- 
ture, Metrology,  Pharmaco-Technology,  Pharmacal  Chemistry  and 
Dispensing  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica— Including  Therapeutics,  Inorganic  and  Or- 
ganic Materia  Medica,  Toxicology  and  Posology. 

Pharmacognosy — Including  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany. 

Microscopy — Including  the  construction  of  the  Microscope, 
Micro-Botany  and  Pharmacal  Microscopy. 

Chemistry. 

PROF.   J.  A.     SEWALL    M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  preceded  by  a  short  course  on 
those  principles  of  Physics  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
science  of  Chemistry,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Pharmacy.  The  general  properties  of  matter  in  its  different 
forms  will  be  discussed,  followed  by  lectures  on  Hydrostatics;  Pneu- 
matics, Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  elucidated  by 
experiment  wherever  possible. 

The  rudimental  principles  of  Chemistry  will  be  presented,  and 
each  important  element  and  its  chief  compounds  will  be  carefully 
studied.  Tbeir  occurrence  in  nature,  physical  properties,  behavior 
with  other  substances,  and  the  methods  for  determining  their  purity, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  relation  to  Pharmacy,  will  engross  the 
latter  portion  of  the  term.  The  practical  bearing  of  the  science  on 
the  every  day  requirements  of  the  Pharmacist  will  be  given  first 
consideration,  and  to  this  end  the  pharmacopceial  substances  and 
compounds  will  be  given  the  preference  in  description. 

Pharmacy. 

PROF.  CHAS.  M.  FORD,  PH.  G. 

The  course  in  this  department  will  open  with  a  history  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  its  origin  and  authority  and  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  various  dispensatories. 
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The  subject  of  Weights  and  Measures,  embracing  an  explanation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  different  systems,  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  the  superior  advantage  of  a  universal  decimal  system, 
will  receive  the  attention  which  its  importanee  demands. 

Appliances  for  estimating  weight  and  volume  will  then  be 
considered,  and  the  principles  of  their  construction,  and  conditions 
which  affect  their  readings,  be  explained. 

Specific  Gravity  and  its  application  in  Pharmacy  will  be  made 
plain  by  actual  demonstration  in  the  lecture  room,  and  by  subse- 
quent operations  throughout  the  course,  which  involve  its  applica- 
tion. 

The  various  operations  of  the  pharmacal  laboratory,  such  as 
comminution,  evaporation,  distillation,  filtration,  dialysis,  etc.,  will 
at  first  be  briefly  outlined  and  defined;  a  more  detailed  description 
of  each  process  to  be  given  with  practical  demonstration,  in  consid- 
ering preparations. 

The  more  important  subject  of  Percolation,  or  Displacement, 
will  receive  special  attention,  and  will  be  repeatedly  illustrated. 

Next  will  be  considered  a  typical  process  for  each  class  of  the 
Galenical  preparations  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  to  which  frequent 
reference  will  be  made  in  subsequent  lectures;  due  attention  being 
paid  to  peculiar  features  of  the  drug  employed. 

Following  this  the  official  and  unofficial  preparations  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  chemical  classification  or  groupings. 
Without  any  fear  of  infringing  upon  the  domain  of  chemistry,  the 
reactions  and  chemical  changes  in  these  preparations  will  be  care- 
fully explained,  with  a  view  not  only  to  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  same,  but  to  their  execution  by  the  dispensing  pharmacist, 
when  found  necessary  or  profitable. 

The  "National  Formulary,"  a  work  of  such  excellent  character 
and  so  effective  in  checking  the  piratical  encroachments  upon  our 
time-honored  profession,  that  it  has  attained  a  position  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  our  national  standard,  has  earned  at  our  ha'nds 
increased  attention. 

The  senior  students  will  be  required  to  make  a  review  of  the 
entire  work  of  their  first  year  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  work  requiring  not  less  than  six  hours  of  each  week . 
This  will  be  compulsory  and  each  student  shall  perform  with  his 
own  hands  the  principal  operations  described  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

The  pharmacal   laboratory,  open  to  both   classes  during  eight 
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hours  of  each  day  and  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  is  supplied  with 
every  modern  utensil  and  equipment. 

Pharmacal  assaying  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  second 
course. 

The  separation  of  alkaloids  by  precipitation  and  by  use  of  im- 
miscible solvent  and  their  estimation  by  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
methods;  the  official  scheme  for  gasometric  estimation;  the  U.  S.  P. 
tests  for  strength  and  purity  will  all  be  carefully  explained  and 
elaborated. 

The  concluding  lectures  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  Extem- 
poraneous and  Prescription  Pharmacy,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  many  little  problems,  pharmacal  and  chemical,  in  the  path  of 
the  dispenser. 

Botany,   Materia  fledica   and   Pharmacognosy. 

PROF.   JOHN   KOCHAN. 

The  principles  of  Botany  will  be  taught  by  lectures,  and  object- 
ively by  means  of  the  herbarium. 

The  lectures  will  embrace  Morphology,  Histology,  Physiology 
and  Classification.  The  characteristics  of  the  more  important  natu- 
ral orders,  and  their  medical  and  pharmacal  uses,  will  be  explained. 
The  lectures  will  be  exemplified  by  specimens  illustrating  the  mor- 
phological variations  of  root,  stem,  leaf,  etc. 

The  blackboard  and  charts  will  be  called  into  frequent  requi- 
sition. 

Materia  Medica  lectures  will  embrace  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Pharmacognosy,  The  official  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  unofficial 
drugs  in  common  use  will  be  described  as  to  their  histories,  proper- 
ties, identity,  medical  uses,  sophitication,  methods  of  determining 
their  purity  and  detection  of  adulterations;  their  relative  import- 
ance in  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  determining  the  length  of  time 
devoted  to  each.  Toxicology  will  also  receive  its  proper  share  of 
attention. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  Vegetable  Histol- 
ogy. Formerly  the  identification  of  crude  drugs  mainly  depended 
on  external  characteristics  and  such  internal  structure  as  was  re- 
vealed by  the  aid  or  a  simple  microscope.  At  the  present  time  how- 
ever, few  crude  drugs  are  found  in  the  market  in  their  original  con- 
dition, the  majority  occurring  in  such  a  crushed,  bruised  and 
pressed  condition  as  to  almost  destroy  their   identity   and  external 
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characteristics  can  no  longer  be  depended  on  for  identification; 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  minute  structure  of  plants  and  their 
organs  as  revealed  by  the  compound  microscope  accordingly  becomes 
a  necessity. 

Senior  students  will  be  required  to  devote  some  time  in  the 
laboratory  to  the  study  of  micro-botany.  Micro-chemical  reactions 
for  the  identification  of  various  tissues  as  well  as  plant  constituents 
will  constitute  much  of  the   laboratory  work. 

The  detection  of  adulterations  will  receive  special  attention. 

To  thoroughly  familiarize  students  with  the  subjects  lectured 
upon  constant  demands  will  be  made  on  the 

CABINET 

containing  a  large  collection  of  carefully  selected  specimens  of  crude 
drugs. 

Microscopy. 

EDWIN  R.  AXTELL,    M.  D. 

Microscopy  has  rendered  such  important  aid  to  the  Pharmacist 
that  its  study  and  practice  will  form  part  of  the  requirements  of 
this  College. 

The  course  of  Microscopy  will  consist  of  twelve  lectures.  The 
theory  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
more  important  accessory  apparatus,  such  as  the  camera  lucida, 
microtome,  micrometer,  etc.,  will  be  thoroughly  explained  and  dem- 
onstrated. The  study  of  the  cell,  its  modification  in  tissue  and 
arrangement  into  tissue  systems,  will  recieve  special  attention. 

The  differentiation  of  tissues  by  chemical  means  and  staining 
fluids,  the  methods  of  hardening,  embedding,  section  cutting, 
mounting  and  finishing  of  mounts  will  be  duly  considered. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  bevoted  to   the  use  of  the 

microscape  in  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  articles  of  commerce 

etc. 

Senior  students  will  be  compelled  to  attend  a  practical  course 
in  microscopy. 

Quizzing. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  CLAYTON,    PH.G. 

As  already  stated,  quizzing  will   le  done  on    two  evenings    of 

each  week  and  senior  students  are  required  to   be   present    while 

with  junior  students  attendance  is  optional.  The  subject  matter 
of  the  lectnres  will  be  closely  followed. 
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Lecture  Term. 

The  Annual  Lecture  Term  will  extend  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1894,  and  ending  in 
April,  1895.  Lectures  will  be  given  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  of  each  week,  and  will  continue  regularly  until  the  close  of 
the  term.  Upon  legal  holidays  there  will  be  no  lectures,  nor  during 
the  week  intervening  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

The  degree  conferred  by  this  school  is  that  of  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  Applicants  for  the  degree  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  present 
evidence  of  having  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of 
which  may  have  been  taken  at  some  other  reputable  college  of  phar- 
macy, but  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  taken  at  this  college. 
In  addition,  each  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  had  at  least 
four  years'  practical  experience  with  a  competent  pharmacist  or 
pharmacists,  and  furnish  satisfactory  credentials  to  that  effect, 
must  have  devoted  at  least  twelve  hours  of  each  week  to  practical 
work  in  the  laboratories. 

Fees  for  Tuition. 

Matriculation  Fee,  (paid  but  once,  but    ticket  required  each 

session)  - t  $  5.00> 

Lecture  Tickets;  full  course,  (per  session)  -        .        -     ZZJ  50.00' 

Laboratory  fees,  chemical,  compulsory  to  seniors  .        -        10.00 

"  "     microscopical        "        "      "        -        -        -        10.00 

Quizz  class  fee  ---.-....  5.00 

Graduation  fee  ---------   :z  10.00 ' 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  the  College 
may  attend  further  courses  without  charge. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  other  tickets  are  to  be  paid  for  during  the  first  month  of 
the  term. 

Text  Books  and  Books  of  Reference. 

While  a  few  text  books  only  are  required,  a  considerable  list  is 
appended.  It  is  recommended  that  the  students  purchase  at  least 
the  first  named  book  appearing  after  each  subject.  The  others 
may  be  purchased,  and  will  be  found  valuable  works  of  reference: 

Botany— Bastin's  College  Botany;  Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual 
of  Botany,  Coulter's  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Chemistry — Att field"  s;  Bloxham's  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Remsen's  Organic 
Chemistry,  Muter's  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Witthaus'  Medical 
Chemistry. 

Pharmacy— Iteming  ton's  Pharmacy;  Proctor's  Pharmacy,  Na- 
tional Dispensatory,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  Lyon's  Pharmaceutical 
Assaying. 

Materia  Medica — National  Dispensatory;  U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
Maisch's  Organic  Materia  Medica. 

Microscopy — Manton  Beginnings  with  the  Microscope;  Frey, 
Microscopical  Technology. 

Pharmacognosy — Flueckiger  and  Tschirsch's  Principles  of 
Pharmacognosy. 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  college  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  or  calling  on 

John  Kochan,  Secretary, 
Corner  Fifteenth  and  Larimer  Streets. 

Graduates  1893=94. 

Carl  Christian  Weimer Denver,  Colo 

Charles  Edgar  Gray, Benkelman,  Neb 

Claud  Clifford  Boyer, , Aspen,  Colo 

riatriculates  1893:94. 

Maurice  M.  Goodenough,  Jr., Denver,  Colo 

Henry  Harry  Hanson, Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Otto  William  Jaeger, Denver,  Colo 

Edgar  Alfred  Lau ver, Denver,  Colo 

Timothy  O'Leary, Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Henry  Allen  Russell, Rochester,  N.  Y 

George  Henry  Stone, Denver,  Colo. 

Charles  Leonard  Thompson. Le  Mars,  Iowa 

John  Andrew  Weaver, Longmont,  Colo 

Howard  Brown  Young, Crestline,  Ohio 


School  of  Fine  Arts. 


FACULTY. 

William  F.  McDowell, 

Chancellor 

Emma  Richardson  Cherry, 
Advanced  Drawing,  Painting,  Oils  and  Water  Colors. 


Drawing,  Life  and  Casts. 

Preston  Powers, 

Sculpture. 

John  R.  Henderson, 

Wood  Carving. 

Evening  Classes  in  Drawing. 

Marion   Howard, 
Assistant  Teacher  in  Drawing. 

Howell  T.  Pershing,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Board  of  Control. 

Mrs.  John  Evans, 
President. 

Mrs.  Frank  Church, 
Vice-President. 

Mr.  Edward  Ring, 
Ex-Gov.  S.  H.  Elbert,  Mr.  Harvey  Young, 

Mrs.  William  N.  Byers, 
Mrs.  Jchn  R.  Van  Pelt,  Gen.  R.  W.  Woodbury, 

Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Eicholtz, 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Long. 
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Purpose. 


1.  The  object  of  this  department  of  the  University  is  to  furnish 
instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts,  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  pict- 
ures, statuary  and  other  works  of  art,  and  whatever  else  may  be  of 
artistic  interest  and  appropriate  for  a  public  Gallery  and  Art  Mu- 
seum; and  in  general,  the  promotion  by  all  proper  means  of  aesthetic 
and  artistic  education. 

2.  The  school  also  aims  to  give  students  in  the  literary  and 
professional  schools  of  the  University  an  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fundamental  principles  of  art,  and  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  practical  skill  in  some  branch  or  branches  of  the  subject. 

Location. 

This  school  occupies  a  building  in  the  center  of  the  city  at  No. 
1330  Arapahoe  street,  with  rooms  large  and  well  lighted  and  in  every 
way  adapted  to  use  both  for  instruction  and  exhibition. 

Equipment. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection 
of  casts,  purchased  and  donated  to  the  school  by  Mrs.  Margaret  P. 
Evans.  These  casts  are  in  constant  use  by  the  students.  The 
school  also  possesses  several  very  fine  paintings,  including  pieces  by 
Bierstadt,  Deakin  and  others. 

All  the  necessary  appliances  in  the  way  of  models,  draperies, 
easels,  tables,  etc.,  are  possessed  by  the  school. 

Instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  Drawing,  Light  and  Shade, 
Still  Life,  Antique,  Human  Figure,  Portrait,  Landscape,  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Animals,  Decoration,  etc.  It  covers  also  the  use  of  the 
various  materials,  Oil,  Water  Colors,  Crayon,  Pencil,  Pen,  India* 
Ink,  Charcoal,  Canvas,  Marble  etc. 

The  facilities  in  a  great  city  like  Denver  for  all  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion, for  subjects,  models,  contact  with  masterpieces,  are  very  great 
The  school  of  Fine  Arts  is  the  only  thoroughly  organized  school  of 
the  kind  in  the  city. 

Certificates. 

Certificates  will  be  given  those  who  pursue  a  course  prepara- 
tory to  teaching. 
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For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  students  desiring  instruction 
in  the  evening,  night  classes  have  been  organized,  the  rooms  being 
lighted  by  electric  lights  admirably  arranged. 


PROGRAM  AND  PRICES 


Life,  >  ude 

Antique 

Elementary  Drawing 

Paintiug,  Oil 

Water  Colors 

Modeling,  Life 

Modeling,  Casts 

Wood  Carving.. ..,..  . 

Life,  Evening 

Casts,  Evening 

Sketch  Class 

Juvenile  Class 

Design.  Evening 


9  to  12 
9  to  12 
9  to  12 
2  to  5 
2  to  5 


2  to  5 
:30  to  9 :30 
:30  to  9:30 


9  to  12 
2  to  5 


7  :30  to  9 :30 


9  to  12 
9  to  12 
9  to  12 
2  to  5 
2  to  5 


30  to  9:30 
7 :30  to  9 :30 


7:30  to  9: 


to  12 

9  to  12 

to  12 


2  to  5 
2  to  3 
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9  to  12 

$20 

$18 

9  to  12 

20 

16 

9  to  12 

20 

16 

2  to  5 

21 

20 

2  to  5 

24 

20 

9  to  12 

12 

30 

2  to  5 

12 

20 

25 
16 

7:30  to  9:30 

15 

12 

7  :30  to  9 :30 

12 

10 

* 

9  to  12 

6 

5 

7  :30  to  9 :30 

12 

10 

Terms  payable  in  advance. 


CALENDAR. 

1894-95. 

First  term  begins September  5th 

First  term  ends December  20th 

Second  term  begins January  2nd 

Second  term  ends March  25th 

Third  term  begins March  25th 

Third  term  ends June  5th 

Exhibition  of  students'  work,  June  3d  to  10th. 
Note — All  communications  in  regard  to  the   School  should   be 
addressed, 

The  School  op  Fine  Arts, 

1330  Arapahoe  Street. 


School  of  Music 


William  F.  McDowell, 

Chancellor. 

J.  H.  SlMONDS, 

Dean. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Ostrandee, 

Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Hyde. 
Piano  Forte. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Brinkhouse, 
Violin. 

Organ. 
Henry  0.  Houseley,  F.  C.  O., 

Harmony,  Composition  and  Theory. 


The  School  of  Music  is  established  to  provide  instruction  in 
music  in  its  various  branches.  The  pursuance  of  a  systematic 
course  leading  to  graduation  is  urged  upon  students,  but  the  fol- 
lowing courses  are  open: 

1.  A  course  in  one  or  more  departments  as  Piano  Forte,  Organ, 
Voice. 

2.  A  course  in  one  department,  pursued  by  a  student  in  one  of 
the  other  schools. 

3.  A  full  course  leading  to  a  Diploma. 

Certificates  are  given  for  work  actually  done  in  either  of  the 
partial  courses. 

For  graduation  a  definite  course  must  be  pursued.  The  Di- 
ploma of  the  University  is  granted  to  those  who  complete  the  pre- 
scribed course. 

For  graduation  three  subjects  are  required  as  follows: 

1.    Piano  Forte. 
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2.  Theory  (including  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Analysis  and 
Musical  History.) 

3.  One  to  be  elected  from  the  following  list:  Singing,  Organ 
Violin.     This  list  may  be  extended  to  include  other  subjects. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  give  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted a  course  of  literary  study  equivalent  to  that  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  full  course  is  not  less  than 
four  years.  Credit  is  given  for  satisfactory  work  elsewhere,  the  de- 
gree of  proficiency  being  determined  by  examination. 

Harmony  and  Composition. 

This  course  includes  Musical  Notation,  Keys,  Scales  and  Sig- 
natures, Triad-formation,  Chord  connection,  Harmonizing,  Modula- 
tion, Counterpoint,  Canon,  Analysis,  and  Fugue.  The  student  is 
expected  to  master  Richters  Manual  of  Harmony  through  Part 
Two. 

Piano  Forte. 

This  course  includes  technical  exercises,  etudes  by  the  best 
composers,  ensemble  playing,  and  study  of  musical  expression. 
Th  e  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  on  broad  lines,  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligent  and  skilled  musicians.  To  this  end  for 
each  student  is  prescribed  the  course  best  adapted  to  previous 
training  and  powers. 

The  Organ. 

Denver  offers  unexcelled  facilities  for  study  in  this  department 
The  organs  of  several  of  the  churches  in  this  city  are  famous. 
Here  are  heard  the  best  organists.  The  growing  demand  for  well 
trained  organists  leads  to  extra  efforts  to  provide  instruction  in 
this  branch.  The  course  includes  special  training  in  church  mu- 
sic, voluntaries,  preludes,  fugues,  accompaniments,  improvisations, 
etc.  The  structure  of  the  organ  is  also  studied  as  a  part  of  this 
course. 

Wind  Instruments. 

The  instruments  taught  in  this  department  are  the  Cornet, 
French-Horn,  Clarinet,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Trombone.  Students  are 
fitted  for  both  solo  and  ensemble  playing,  and  advanced  pupils  have 
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an  opportunity  to  study  orchestral  playing  in  the  Conservatory 
orchestra.  Many  students  who  come  primarily  to  study  other  in- 
struments will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  do  some  work 
in  this  important  field.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  orchestral 
music  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  a  musical  education,  and 
this  can  in  most  cases  be  acquired  only  by  orchestral  practice. 

Recitals  and  Concerts. 

Opportunities  for  hearing  the  best  music  are  very  frequent  in 
Denver,  the  most  noted  artists  frequently  appearing  here.    Some  of 

the  best  pianists,  organists,  orchestras  and  bands  have  been  heard 
here  during  the  past  two  years.  The  teachers  and  pupils  give  fre- 
quent recitals  which  are  attended  by  the  most  appreciative  and  in- 
telligent audiences. 

Musical  History. 

An  excellent  musical  library  including  history,  criticism  and 
biography,  is  accessible  to  students.  In  addition  several  lectures 
upon  music,  its  history,  masters,  and  interpretation  are  planned  for 
the  coming  year. 

Advantages. 

Denver  is  a  musical  city.  Choir  positions  are  open  to  those 
prepared  to  fill  them.  Opportunities  for  concert  work  are  frequent 
Advanced  students  can  spend  a  day  or  two  each  week  in  adjacent 
towrs  giving  instruction  in  music  to  private  pupils. 

Voice  Culture,  or  the  Art  of  Singing. 

"Art  loves  her  children,  and  she  keeps 

For  fervent  service,  constant  love 
Such  wages  as  the  soul  that  sleeps 
Cannot  aspire  to  win  or  prove." 
First  of  all   the  strictest  attention   will   be  given  to  the    proper 
emission  of    the  voice.     Correct   intonation,   perfect  formation   of 
the   vowel  sounds,  clear  articulation   and    enunciation   of   words, 
proper  phrasing   and   the  cultivation  of  an   artistic  style  in  singing 
will  all  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  best  examples  of  Italian,  German,  English,  and  American 
vocal  music  will  be  used,  and  will  cover  a  wide  range — from  simple 
songs  to  oratorios  and  operatic  selections. 

Training  for  the  concert,  stage  and  for  the  operatic  stage  by 
actual  performance  in  opera. 
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Tuition. 


PREPARATORY   COURSE  (PIANO 

•) 

GQ  CO 

fl    GQ 

S3  ® 

<M  rH 

P  rH 
CO  i-l 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week 

$  8  00 
16  00 

$  6  50 
13  00 

$  5  50 

Private  lessons,  two  lessons  per  week 

11  00 

ADVANCED   COURSE   (PIANO). 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week 

16  00 
32  00 

13  00 
26  00 

11  00 

Private  lessons,  two  lessons  per  week 

22  00 

HARMONY,  THEORY,    COUNTER   POINT,    MUSICAL  FORM  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week 

Private  lessons,  two  lessons  per  week 

16  00 
32  00 

13  00 
26  00 

11  00 
22  00 

VOCAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Terms  for  one  Month. 

Private  lessons,  one-half  hour  per  week $  6  00 

Private  lessons,  two  lessons  per  week 12  00 

Organ,  harmony  (in  class),  ensemble  (orchestra)  and  chorus 
pupils  at  special  rates. 

Board  and  Room. 

Young  ladies  from  out  of  the  city  can  find  an  elegant  home  in 
Wycliffe  cottage  if  they  desire  at  the  same  rates  as  are  charged  to 
other  students  as  follows: 


FOR  THE    ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

Furnished  room,  light,  heat,  table  board,  and  washing  one 

dozen  pieces  per  week $215.00 

For  the  first  term— due  Sept.  5 90.00 

For  the  second  term — due  Jan.  3 65.00 

For  the  third  term  due  March  28 65.00 

Charges  during  vacation  are  $1.00  per  day. 

Each  boarding  student  brings  two  pairs  of  sheets,  two  pairs  of 
pillow  cases,  three  pairs  of  towels  and  two  pairs  of  napkins — each 
article  indelibly  marked. 

These  terms  are  open  to  young  ladies  in  all  departments. 
Note — The  extra  charge  for  washing,  except  for  bedding,  is  fifty 
cents  per  dozen. 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Financial  Agent. 
Students  desiring  to  board  and  room  elsewhere  will  be  directed 
to  desirable  places  upon  application. 
For  further  information  address, 

Chancellor  McDowell, 

University  Park, 

Colo. 


HAISH 
School  of  Manual  Training 

AND 

APPLIED    SCIENCE. 


William  F.  McDowell, 

Chancellor. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics. 

Herbert  E.  Kussell,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics. 

William  C.  Strong,  A.  M., 
Professor  of   Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Samuel  J.  Barnett,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

Anne  Louise  Lord,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  German  and  French. 


Professor  of  Architecture. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Professor  of  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
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The  Haish  Manual  Training  School  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  Heretofore  it  has  done 
only  the  elementary  work  in  manual  training,  conferring  a  certifi- 
cate upon  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  opening  of  a  manual 
training  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  Denver 
makes  this  an  opportune  time  for  the  University  of  Denver  to  take  a 
step  in  advance  and  plan  for  more  advanced  work  in  mechanical, 
civil  and  electrical  engineering  and  in  architecture,  offering  courses 
leading  to  appropriate  degrees  in  these  departments. 

The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows: 

The  Course  in  Architecture. 

Degree:     Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture. 

Fall  Term. 

French  or  German. 
Rhetoric. 
Chemistry. 
Solid  Geometry. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 

Winter  Term. 

French  or  German. 
Algebra. 
Chemistry. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 
Instrumental  Drawing. 

Spring  Term. 

French  or  German. 
Trigonometry. 
Chemistry. 
Pen  Drawing. 
Projecting  and  Lettering. 

Course  in  Hechanical  Engineering. 

Degree:     Mechanical  Engineer. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Fall  Term. 

French  or  German. 

Surveying  and  Solid  Geometry. 
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Chemistry. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 

Winter  Term. 

French  or  German. 

Algebra. 

Chemistry. 

Free-hand  Drawing. 

Machine  SKetching. 
Spring  Term. 

French  or  German. 

Trigonometry. 

Chemistry. 

Instrumental  Drawing. 

Students  wishing  courses  in  civil  or  electrical  engineering  may 
have  them  prescribed  upon  application. 

For  the  year  1894-95  only  the  first  or  Freshman  year  will  be 
given.  The  instruction  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  modern 
languages,  etc..  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  In  the  other  subjects  the  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  Haish  Building  corner  of  Arapahoe  and  Fifteenth  streets  or 
in  the  offices  of  the  instructors. 

Tuition. 

For  either  course  $75  per  year  payable  as  follows: 

September  5th $30  00 

January  2nd 25  00 

April  3rd 20  00 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  or  address, 

Chancellor  McDowell, 
University  Park,  Colo. 


Business  College 

AND 

College  of  Shorthand. 


FACULTY. 


W.  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Chancellor. 

L.  L.  Miller,  M.  A.  P.  P., 

Principal  of  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand. 

A.  E.  Sponsler, 
Instructor  in  Business  College. 

Mrs.  Lulu  B.  Brooks, 
Instructor  in  Business  College. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  M.A., 

Instructor  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Mrs.  Rose  L.  Barnes, 

Instructor  in   College  of  Shorthand. 

W.  W.  Weaver,  P.P.,  LL.  B., 

Instructor  in  Special  Branches. 

John  Hipp,  A,  B.,  LL.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

Hubert  L.  Shattuok,  B.  S.,  LL.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Economics. 


The  University  Business  College  and  College  of  Shorthand,  with 
the  coming  session,  enters  upon  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  is  most  favorably  located,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Haish  Building,  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe 
Streets,  and  is  provided  with  the  most  thoroughly  [equipped  rooms 
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of  any  school  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  commodious  apartments 
have  been  planned  especially  for  the  convenience  of  the  students 
aud  are  furnished  with  the  modern  appliances  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  business  education. 

This  Department  of  the  University  of  Denver  has  for  its  object 
the  special  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  many  and  varied  duties  of  mercantile  life. 

It  provides  the  students  with  the  very  best  facilities  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  modern  methods  of 
carrying  on  business  pursuits. 

The  method  of  imparting  knowledge  in  this  institution,  is,  so 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  individual,  thus  giving  the  student  the 
advantage  of  personal  assistance,  in  addition  to  the  daily  drill 
in  class  recitations. 

A  full  corps  of  instructors  and  assistants  have  been  selected 
after  a  through  and  critical  searching  for  the  best  talent,  all  of 
whom  are  experienced  teachers  of  liberal  education,  and  specialists 
in  their  professions,  and  their  experience,  both  in  business  and 
teaching,  enables  them  to  curtail  the  students'  course  to  that  which 
ispractical,  cutting  out  all  unnecessary  work,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  give  their  whole  energy  and  study  to  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  course. 

Never  before  has  the  University  of  Denver  been  able  to  offer  to 
young  people  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  a  business  education, 
such  excellent  opportunities.  Everything  that  money  and  exper- 
ience can  do  to  bring  this  school  to  front  rank  has  been  provided, 
and  we  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  equip- 
ped commercial  school  in  the  west. 

Among  the  many  salient  features  of  this  institution  that  give 
it  a  distant  prominence,  and  which  are  worthy  the  consideration  of 
those  interested  in  Commercial  Schools  and  the  scope  of  studies 
they  embrace,  will  be  mentioned  the  following  synopsis  of  general 
information. 

The  commercial  course  of  the  University  Business  College  em- 
braces a  practical  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects,  which  can 
be  completed  by  persons  of  ordinary  ability,  and  who  have  a  fair 
common  school  education,  in  from  six  to  eight  months. 

Book-keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Rapid  Commercial  Cal- 
culation, Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  Corres- 
pondence by  Dictation,  Actual  Business  Practice,  Banking. 
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PARCIAL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

Special  rates  of  tuition  will  be  made  with  the  students  who  have 
not  the  time  or  means  to  take  a  full  course  and  who  wish  to  devote 
their  labors  to  one  or  more  of  the  branches  that  may  be  particul- 
arly adapted  to  their  present  needs. 

The  above  commercial  department  is  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  principal,  aided  in  the  work  by  instructors  of  many 
years'  experience,  chosen  by  their  fitness  for  the  positions  they 
occupy. 

COLLEGE  OF  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

The  Department  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  rapidly  win- 
ning for  itself  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  country,  due  to 
the  successful  managment  of  those  instructors  in  charge  during 
former  years,  who  established  for  it  an  imperishable  name,  from 
the  solid  basis  upon  which  it  was  founded,  through  the  efficiency 
and  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  the  good  results  attained. 

The  unequaled  advantages  offered  to  the  student  of  Phonogra- 
phy is  the  key  to  its  popularity  and  success. 

The  well  appointed  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor  as  those  of  the 
Business  College,  and  any  of  the  English  branches  which  are 
deemed  essential  for  the  student  of  the  stenographic  profession 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  Shorthand  course  for  which 
no  extra  tuition  is  charged. 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Correspondence,  Spelling  and  Punc- 
tuation, Law  and  Business  Forms,  Speed  Reporting  Work,  Penman- 
ship. 

In  connection  with  this  course  and  at  its  head  is  Prof.  J.  B. 
Barnes,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Iowa  State  University  School  of 
Shorthand,  and  who  is  conceded  by  his  competitors  as  well  as; 
friends  to  be  the  most  competent  and  efficient  Instructor  of  the 
"Winged  Art"  to  be  found  in  the  West,  and  to  whose  untiring  la- 
bors during  the  year  just  closing,  is  attributed  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  department. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Both  the  departments  of  this  College  are  open  between  Sept. 
4th  and  June  1st,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  evenings,  the  same  corps  of  instructors  are  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  same  branches  are  taught  in  all  the  departments. 
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LECTURES. 

Practical  Lectures  by  lawyers  and  prominent  business  men  of 
the  State  upon  various  topics,  will  be  delivered  at  brief  intervals 
before  the  students  and  their  friends. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Students  who  complete  either  the  Commercial  or  Shorthand 
Course  and  successfully   pass  examination   are   awarded  diplomas. 

The  wide  reputation  of  the  University  of  Denver  and  the  high 
standard  we  require  make  our  diplomas  of  real  value  to  the 
posessor.  Students  who  takes  a  partial  course  only,  and  who  prove 
themselves  competent  and  worthy,  are  given  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  AND  SESSIONS. 

The  school  year,  day  sessions,  begins  September  4th  and  con- 
tinues throughout  the  entire  year,  and  are  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  3:30 
p.  m.,  with  intermission  from  12  to  1  p.  m.  The  evening  sessions  be- 
gin September  4  and  end  July  Is,  and  are  held  from  7  p.  m.  to  9  p. 
m.,  without  intermission,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

School  will  not  be  in  session  Saturdays,  Christmas  week,  or 
legal  holidays. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 

For  the  full  Commercial  Course  six  months) $50 

By  the  month 10 

Book-keeping  per  month 6 

For  the  full  stenographic  course  (six  months) 50 

By  the  month 10 

Typewriting  per  month 5 

Speed  class  per  month 5 

PENMANSHIP. 

For  Practical  or  Ornamental  Penmanship,  two  hours  each  day, 

three  months $12 

Per  month 5 

Engrossing  per  month 5 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Full  Commercial  or  Shorthand  Course  (nine  months) $40 

By  the  month 5 

Penmanship  per  month 5 
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Separate  Catalogues  and  Circulars  are  published  for  the  Busi- 
ness College  which  will  be  cheerfully  mailed  upon  request. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  public  to  visit  the  school 
any  day  except  Saturday  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  3:30  p.  m. 
when  we  will  be  pleased  to  show  the  rooms,  and  answer  all  inquiries 
regarding  the  course  of  study  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school.     For  further  information  address 

L.  L.  Miller,  Principal, 

University  Business  College, 

Corner  14th  and  Arapahoe  Streets.  Denver,  Colo. 


College   Preparatory  School. 


FACULTY  FOR   1894-95. 

William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Chancelloe, 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of 

Christianity. 

Hekbert  A.  Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  Dean., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 

Chamberlin  Observatory. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.  M., 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Prof  essor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Preceptress. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles-lettres,  and  Lecturer  on  English 

Literature. 

Willian  0.  Strong,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

W.  Curtiss  Mains,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

Herbert  E.  Kussell,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

Anne  Louise  Lord,  A.  M.. 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.  D., 
Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible. 

Samuel  J.  Barnett,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Biology. 
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PREPARATORY   SCHOOL. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  maintained  by  the  Trustees  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  At  present  the 
classes  meet  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  building,  and  are  in- 
structed by  the  same  faculty  and  enjoy  all  the  general  benefits  and 
privileges  open  to  students  in  the  college  classes,  including  libra- 
ries, lectures,  laboratories,  religious  and  social  privileges. 

Requirements   for   Admission. 

Applicants  must  have  finished  work  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired in  the  graded  schools  for  admission  to  the  best  high  schools. 
They  must  show  evidence  of  fitness  to  begin  the  work  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School,  and  must  bring  certificates  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  ad- 
mission to  College,  and  the  courses  are  arranged  to  harmonize  with 
the  requirements  of  the  best  and  oldest  colleges.  But  recognizing 
that  many  will  complete  this  course  and  not  enter  college,  but  go 
directly  into  business,  engage  in  teaching  or  enter  a  professional 
school,  the  courses  are  planned  to  meet  their  needs  as  far  as  possible. 
The  courses  are  three  in  number,  Classical,  Scientific  and  Literary, 
each  three  years  in  length.  Students  having  completed  either  of 
these  courses  are  admitted  upon  certificate  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Students  are  urged  to  do  the  Preparatory  work  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  but  are  permitted  to  complete  the  course  as  speedily  as 
is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

Students  having  part  of  their  studies  in  the  Preparatory  school 
may  also  pursue  College  studies  by  permission  of  the  faculty. 
Schedule  of  Studies. 

CLASSICAL,    LITERARY    AND    SCIENTIFIC. 

First  Year. 

1. 
Algebra, 

Well's  Academic. 
Latin, 

Collan  and  Daniels, 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar. 
General  History, 

Myers. 
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Algebra 

WelVs 

Academic. 

Latin, 

Allen  and 

Collan  and  Daniels, 
Greenougli 's  Grammar. 

General  History, 

Myers. 

3. 

Algebra 

WelVs 

Academic. 

Latin, 

Allen  and 

Collan  and  Daniels, 
Greenougli  s  Grammar. 

Botany, 

Gray  and  Coulter. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

CLASSICAL. 
I. 

Plane  Geometry,  I,  II, 

Wentworth, 
Caesar,  I,  II,  III, 

Greek.  S  Goodwin's  Grammar. 

'  \  White's  Lessons  Revised. 
English  Literature  (3). 

Brooke. 


II. 
Plane  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V, 
Csesar,  IV,  and  Cicero  begun. 

Wentworth. 
Greek,     5  Goodwin's  Grammar. 

(  White's  Lessons. 
English  Literature  (3),       Brooke. 
Practical  Ethics,  Lectures  (1). 


in. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 

Wells. 
Cicero's  Orations,  continued. 
Greek  Lessons, 

White. 
English  Literature  (2), 

Brooke. 
English  Bible  (1). 


LITERARY   AND   SCIENTIFIC. 
I. 

Plane  Geometry,  I,  II, 

Wentworth. 
Caesar,  I,  II,  III. 
Rhetoric,  Clark. 

English  Literature  (3), 

Brooke. 


II. 
Plane  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V, 

Wentworth. 
Caesar,  IV,  and  Cicero  begun. 
Elementary  Geology,        LeConte. 
English  Literature  (3), 

Brooke. 
Practical  Ethics,  lectures  (1). 


Plane  Trigonometry,  Wells. 

Cicero's  Orations,  continued. 
Civil  Government, 

Fiske. 
English  Literature  (2), 

Brooko. 
English  Bible  (1). 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


CLASSICAL. 
I. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader, 

Joynes-Meissner. 
Cicero's  Orations,  continued,  and 

Vergil,  I,  II. 
Anabasis. 
Physics  (3),  Gage. 


German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Joynes-Meissner. 

Vergil,  III,  V. 
Iliad  and  Greek  History. 
Physics  (3),  Gage. 

Practical  Ethics,  lectures  (1). 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 
I. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Joynes-Meissner . 
Vergil,  I,  II. 

English  History,  Montgomery. 

Physics  (3),  Gage. 


II. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Joynes-Meissner. 
Vergil,  III,  V. 
Mathematical  Review. 
Physics  (3),  Gage. 

Practical  Ethics,  lectures  (1).         * 


Wilhelm  Tell. 

Vergil  VI  and  Ecologues. 

Iliad  and  Greek  History. 

Physics  (3), 

English  Bible  (1). 


Gage. 


Wilhelm  Tell. 
Vergil  VI  and  Ecologues. 
American  Literature,      Stoddard. 
Physics  (3),  Gage. 

English  Bible  (1). 


INSTRUCTION  IN  DETAIL. 


English. 

Rhetoric — One  term,  Clark's  Rhetoric,  daily  drill  in  composi- 
tion, criticism  and  study  of  style, 

English  Literature — Three  terms.  "Familiar  Talks  on  Litera- 
ture," by  Abby  Sage  Richardson,  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Liter- 
ature. Study  of  the  subjects  required  each  year  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class,  and  as  wide  a  reading  of  other  authors  as 
possible. 

American  Literature — One  term.  Stoddard,  with  special  study 
of  Lowell,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Motley  and  Emerson. 

Latin. 

First  Year— Three  terms.  Allen  &  Greenough's  Grammar  and 
Collan  and  Daniels'  Latin  Lessons. 

Second  Year — Three  terms.  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  four  books 
completed,  Cicero's  Orations. 

Third  Fear— Three  terms.  Vergil's  ^Enid,  six  books  and  Eco- 
logues. 
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Greek. 

Two  years,  three  terms  each.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and 
White's  Greek  Lessons,  four  book's  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and 
three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

German. 

One  year,  three  terms.  Joynes-Meissner  Grammar  and  Reader 
and  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  exercises  in  composition  and  con- 
versation. 

Mathematics. 

It  is  expected  that  students  will  be  proficient  in  arithmetic, 
especially  fractions,  percentage  and  the  metric  systrm,  before  enter- 
ing the  preparatory  school. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term— Wells'  Academic  Algebra,  pp.  1-105,  through 
Fractions. 

Second  Term — pp.  106-211;  Simple  Equations,  Involution,  Evo- 
lution, Exponents  and  Radicals. 

Third  Term — Quadratics,  Proportion,  Logarithms. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term — Wentworth's  Revised  Geometry,  books  III. 

Second  Term— Geometry,  books  III-V. 

Third  Term — Wells'  Essentials  of  Plane  Trigonometry. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Second  Term — Mathematical  Review;  Simple  Equations,  Invo- 
lution, Evolution,  Radicals  and  Quadratics.  Important  Principles 
of  Plane  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

History. 

The  study  of  History  begins  during  the  first  year  of  the  College 
Preparatory  course,  with  Myers'  General  History  as  a  text  book- 
Two  full  terms,  five  hours  a  week,  with  much  collateral  reading,  are 
given  to  the  study  at  that  time. 

English  History  occupies  a  term  in  the  third  year  preparatory, 
with  Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  People  as  a  text  book. 

Civil  Government. 

One  term.  Fiske'  Civil  Government  and  Hatch's  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  Colorado. 
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Laboratories. 

The  scientific  laboratories  are  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  Uni- 
versity Hall.  They  comprise  a  physical,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a 
museum,  which  last  is  also  used  for  work  in  Mineralogy  and  Biol- 
ogy. All  are  new,  having  been  occupied  only  about  two  years. 
They  are  high  and  well  lighted,  ventilated  by  forced  draft  and  well 
fitted  up  for  their  respective  purposes. 

Physics. 

The  courses  are  as  follows:  Preparatory,  three  terms  of  the  third 
year,  the  first  two  devoted  to  General  Physics,  the  third  to  labora- 
tory practice.  A  prominent  feature  throughout  the  courses  is  lab- 
oratory work. 

The  following  list  embraces  some  of  the  more  important  pieces 
of  apparatus: 

Scales  and  balances,  air  pumps,  pendulum  apparatus,  Atwood's 
machine,  barometers,  hydrometers,  manometres,  calipers,  etc. 

Koenig's  acoustical  bellows  with  five  banks  of  organ  pipes  and 
syren,  eight  Koenig's  tuning  forks  optically  tuned,  two  sonometers, 
sonorous  flame  apparatus,  resonators,  phonautograph,  chladnis 
plates,  apparatus  for  sounds  beyond  the  limits  of  hearing,  etc. 

Morton's  optical  lantern  with  accessories,  two  solar  cameras,  a 
four  prism  spectometer  of  finest  construction  and  a  student's  spec- 
troscope by  Browning,  of  London,  several  optical  prisms,  a  Leitz 
microscope  complete  with  sub-stage  condenser,  seven  objectives  and 
camera  lucida  together  with  projector,  polariscope  and  micronometer 
accessories,  etc. 

Induction  coil  of  large  size,  arc  lamp,  Holtz  machine  with  20 
inch  revolving  plate,  Wheatstone's  bridges,  resistance  coils,  several 
galvanometers  of  different  patterns,  dynamo,  magneto  machine, 
electric  motor,  batteries,  Geisler's  tubes,  etc. 

Thermopile,  fine  thermometers  with  apparatus  for  testing  them, 
psychrometer,  expansion  apparatus,  calorimeters,  etc. 

Botany— One  term.     Gray  and  Coulter. 

Geology — One  term.    LeConte. 

Aid  to  Students. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  School  are  urged  to  arrange  if 
possible  so  that  they  will  not  need  to  borrow  money  so  early  in  their 
course.  But  for  such  as  need  help  certain  funds  are  available.  In- 
ormation  concerning  them  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  University.    Many  students  find  opportunities]] to  pay  their  ex- 
penses wholly  or  partly  by  working  while  pursuing  their  studies. 

Young    Women. 

Those  coming  from  abroad  are  expected  to  board  and  room  in 
WyclifT  Cottage,  unless  allowed  by  special  permission  to  board  else- 
where. Life  in  Wycliff  Cottage  is  rendered  as  homelike  as  possible 
and  every  influence  for  good  surrounds  the  young  ladies  living 
there.    Rates  are  as  follows: 

EXPENSES — BY   THE   TERM. 

First  term,  due  Sept.  5, $16.00 

Second  Term,  due  Jan.  2, 13.00 

Third  term,  due  March  7, 11.00 

Total, $40.00 

Licensed  preachers  and  children  of  clergymen  in  regular  minis- 
terial work,  one  half  the  above  rates. 

Library  fee  $3,  payable  in  three  installments  in  advan  ce. 

Scholarship  coupons  are  received  for  tuition  according  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

In  case  of  delay  of  payments  beyond  the  time  when  due,  inter- 
est will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

A  single  study  is  $.50  per  week. 

No  tuition  will  be  refunded  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

Young  Ladies  Home. 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR. 

Furnished  room,  light,  heat,  table   board,  and  washing  one 

dozen  pieces  per  week $215.00 

For  the  first  term 90.00 

For  the  second  term 65.00 

For  the  third  term 65.00 

Charges  during  vacation  are  $1.00  per  day, 

Each  boarding  student  brings  two  pair  of  sheets,  two  pairs  of 
pillow  cases,  three  pairs  of  towels  and  two  pairs  of  napkins  each  ar- 
ticle indelibly  marked. 

These  terms  are  open  to  young  ladies  in  all  departments. 

Note — The  extra  charge  for  washing,  excapt  for  bed  ding,  is  fifty 
cents  per  dozen. 

All  bills  are  payable  at  the  openinq  of  the  term  to  the  Finan- 
cial Agent. 
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Students  1893=94. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Brown,  Katharine  E Denver 

Donnell,  Harry  Deane Poncha  Springs 

Fonda,  Charles  Percy Idaho  Springs 

Fowler,  Bryane University  Park 

Gould,  George  Winfield Denver 

Iliff ,  Louisa University  Park 

Miller,  Addie  Brown University  Park 

Moore,  Susie  Leonora Fort  Morgan 

Root,  Nellie  May Denver 

Shumway,  Martin  Leroy Lyons,  Neb. 

Simmonds,  George  Judson Denver 

Scott,  Josephine  Augusta University  Park 

Vaughn,  Mary  Winifred Denver 

SECOND   YEAR, 

Ball,  Frank  Mark Denver 

Bennett,  Alvin  Rosaloo Valverde 

Brayton,  Mary  Elna Pueblo 

Goding,  Clara Centerville,  S.  Dak 

Hall,  Grace  Marie Villa  Grove 

Hamilton,  Albert  Edward University  Park 

Higgins,  Mary  Maud , La  Veta 

Hi.ler,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee Hudson,  Mich 

Iliff,  Laura  Cardwell Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Johns,  Emily  Rose Denver 

Johnson,  Ethel  Maud Denver 

King,  Thomas  Bruce Denver 

Little,  John  Howard Akron 

McCreary,  Ethel  Ann Colorado  Springs 

McNichol,  George  Andrew Denver 

Miller,  May  Francis University  Park 

Mulligan ,  August Denver 

Pabor,  Frank  Greason Pabor  Lake,  Fla 

Perryman,  Charles  Barber Denver 

Root,  Florence  Anna Denver 

Smith,  William  F , Dunkinsville.  O 

Steele,  Arthur  Brainard . .  .• University  Park 

Taylor,  Clyde  Lemen Denver 

Thomas,  Grace  Caroline Denver 

Wallace,  Lena  Elizabeth Lafayette 

Watson,  Norris  Lilburn Denver 

Welborn,  Henry  Embrae Denver 

Willard,  Lillian  Winifred Denver 

Yoakum,  Modrall  Gillard Denver 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Beardsley,  Eva  Aurette Barr 

Chapin,  Eldora Denver 

Gustafson,  John  Emanuel Denver 

Hallack,  Charles Denver 

Hastings,  Henry  Hugh Longmont 
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Hayes,  Hilda Denver 

Heaton,  Nellie  Francis Denver 

Hopkins,  Wilbur  Lewis Denver 

Irwin,  Minnie  May University  Park 

Lawrence,  Henry  Scott Denver 

Laycook,  Sadie  Elma Denver 

Morris,  Alexander  George Bath,  Me 

Plested,  William  Gordon University  Park 

Porter,  William  Earl Denver 

Roper,  Laura  Lenora Monument 

Scofield,  Ray  Waterbury University  Park 

Smith,  John  Walter Denver 

Terry,  Cora  Amy Monument 

Westfield,  Mabel  Agnes Denver 

IRREGULAR    (PREPARATORY). 

Bagley,  Dwight  Smith Denver 

Best,  Emma  Donnell Denver 

Brown,  Edward  Newton Denver 

Carmona,  Geo.  Dev Juarez,  Mexico 

Cole,  Albert  Josiah Denver 

Davidson,  Magaret  Elizabeth Canon  City 

Day,  Grace  Winifred Denver 

Fonda,  Clarence  Edgar Idaho  Springs 

Guthrie,  Hamilton  Muir University  Park 

Heller,  Charles  Cotesworth  Puckney : Hudson,  Mich 

Holt,  Harrison  Jewell Colorado  Springs 

Hubbard,  Albert  Benton Denver 

Law,  Frederick  Clarkson Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Long,  Frances  Elizabeth, Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Lyon,  Richard  Paul La  Junta 

Plested,  Edith University  Park 

Post,  Hattie  May Denver 

Reed,  Ralph Denver 

Scudamore,  Edwin Denver 

Tracy,  John  Wesley Valverde 

Walker,  Anna  Drusella Denver 

West,  Arthur  Benjamin Denver 

Williams,  Henry  Falis, Greenland 

For  further  information  call  on  or  address 

Chancellor  McDowell, 

University  Park,  Colo. 
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University  Calendar. 


1895-96. 


1895. 
September  4 


College   of   Liberal   Arts  and   Preparatory   School, 
Schools  of  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and   Manual  Training, 
open  9  a.  m. 
September  11.     Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  open. 
September  18.     Iliff  School  of  Theology  opens. 
September  28.     Examination  for  the  Hipp  Prize. 
October  1.     School  of  Dentistry  opens. 
October  7.     Law  School  opens. 
November  28-29.    Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  18.    Fall  Term  ends,  12  m. 

WINTER  VACATION. 

1896. 
January  2.     Winter  Term  begins,  9  a.  m. 

January  30.     Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

February  22.     Washington's  Birthday. 

March  17.     Winter  Term  ends. 

SPRING  VACATION. 

March  25.     Spring  Term  begins,  9  a.  m. 
April  3.     Contest  for  the  R.  A.  Long  prizes. 
April  15.     Commencement  offSchool  of  Medicine, 

Commencement  of  School  of  Dentistry. 

Commencement  of  School  of  Pharmacy. 
June  5.     Friday.     Commencement  of  Preparatory  School. 
June  7.     Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Sermon,  4  p.  m. 
University  Address,  8  p.  m. 

June  8.     Monday.     Chancellor's  Reception,  8  p.  m. 

June  9.     Tuesday.     Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees,  2:30  p.  m. 

Commencement  of  School  of  Law,  8  p.  m. 
June  10.     Wednesday.     Commencement  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  of  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  8  p.  m. 

SUMMER    VACATION. 

September  2.     Wednesday.     Pall  Term  begins,  9  a.  m. 


CORPORATION. 

TRUSTEES. 

Elected  by  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference. 


TERM  EXPIRES  1896. 

BISHOP  HENRY  W.  WARREN,  D.D.,   University  Park. 

WILLIAM  E.  WILSON,   M.D..  Denver. 

MRS.  MARGARET  P.  EVANS,  Denver. 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH,  Denver. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  ILIFF  WARREN,  University  Park. 

MR.  GEORGE  C.  MANLY,  A.M.,LL.B.,  Denver. 

EX-GOV.  JAMES  B.  GRANT,  Denver. 

TERM  EXPIRES  1897.  » 

HON.  NATHANAEL  P.  HILL,  A.M.,LL.D. 

MR.  A.  L.  DOUD,  Denver. 

MR.  JOSEPH  E.  DOWNEY,  Pueblo. 

MR.  EBENEZER  T.  ALLING,  Denver. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  N.  BYERS,  Denver. 

MR.  WALTER  P.  MILLER,  University  Park. 

MR.  ALFRED  WOLFF,  Denver. 

TERM    EXPIRES    1898. 

MR.  FRED  J.  CHAMBERLIN,  Denver. 

MR.  JOHN  A.  CLOUGH,  Denver. 

MR.  BERNARD  L.  OLDS,  Denver. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  BAILEY,  Denver. 

REV.  ARTHUR  C.  PECK,  A.M.,   Denver. 

HON.  H.  C.  McCREERY,  Colorado  Springs. 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  SHATTUCK,  Ph.D.,    Denver. 

TERMS  EXPIRES    1899. 

EX-GOV.  JOHN  EVANS,  M.D.,  Denver, 

MR.  JUNIUS  F.  BROWN,  Denver, 

JUDGE  SAMUEL  H.  ELBERT,  A.M.,   Denver. 

MR.  WILL  S.  ILIFF,  S.B.,  University  Park. 

REV.  JOHN  H.  MERRITT.,  D.D.,  Denver. 

REV.  BETHUEL  T.  VINCENT,  D.D.,   University  Park. 

MR.  JOSEPH  B.  GILLULY,  Denver. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EX-GOV.  JOHN  EVANS,  President 
BISHOP  HENRY  W.  WARREN,  Vice-President. 
HON.  JOSEPH  C.  SHATTUCK,  Ph.  D„  Secretary. 
ALFRED  WOLFF,  Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

THE    OFFICERS,  WITH 

Frank  Church,  John  A.  Clough,  Joseph  W.  Gilluly. 


FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Iliff,  A.B. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  AND  EXAMINERS. 

Appointed  by  the  Colorado  Conference. 

1895-96. 

M.  D.  Hornbeck,  S.  B.  Warner,  N.  H.  Lee. 

J.  R.  Shannon,  R.  A.  Chase. 

1895-97. 
H.  E.  Warner.  C.  A.  Crane, 

R.  A.  Carnine,  C.  B.  Spencer. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


William  F.  McDowell,  S.  T.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
Chancellor. 

Professor  of  Mental  and    Moral   Philosojihy    and   Evidences    of 
Christianity . 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.D., 

Prof essor  of  Diseases  of  Children  and  Microscopy  and  Secretary 
of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

William  S.  Bagot,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Frederick  J.  Bancroft,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

M.  A.  Bartleson,   D.D.S., 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

J.  M.  Blaine,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Dermatology.. 

Kobert  W.  Bonynge,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Frank  Buckingham, 

Instructor  on  the  Guitar,  Mandolin  and  Banjo. 

J.  W.  Chipley,  D.D.S., 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

John  W.  Collins,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

William  B.  Craig,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 
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Chaeles  Denison,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology* 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Leeturer  on  English  Lit- 
erature. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.  M., 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Preceptress. 

David  E.  Fisher, 
Instructor  on  the  Violin  and  Viola. 

Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Dean  of  the  Medical 

Faculty. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  Ph.G., 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

John  M.  Foster,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Prof essor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

M.  S.  Fraser,   D.D.S., 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

H.  A.  Fynn,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Regional  Anatomy  and  Dental  Histology. 

Louis  A.  La  Garde,  M.D.,    Captain,   Assistant    Surgeon 

U.  S.  A. 

Honorary  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 

John  W.  Graham,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Mrs..  Mary  Latimer  Gray, 
Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

William  Leonard  Gray, 

Professor  of  Piano-forte  and  Organ  Music. 

Herbert  Griggs, 

Instructor  in  Sight  Reading  and  Solfeggio  and  the   Training  De- 
partment for  Teachers  in  Public  Schools. 

W.  E.  Griswold,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Bridge  and  CronwWork. 
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William  P.  Hillhouse,  S.B.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

Ernest  B.  Hoag,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Biology  and  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology. 

Henry  O.  Houseley,  F.  C.  O. 
Instructor  in  Harmony  and  Composition. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Director  of  the  Cham- 
berlin   Observatory  and  Dean  of  the   Liberal  Arts  Faculty. 

Oliver  B.  Howell, 

Professor  of  History  of  Music   and  Orchestral  and  Choral  Music 

and  Dean  of  the  Music  Faculty. 

Mrs.  Oliver  B.  Howell, 
Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

Roy  Chester  Howell, 

Instructor  on  the  Violoncello  and  Trombone  and  in   Theory  and 

Orchestral  and  Choral  Music. 

Henry  H.  Howland,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  S.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law  and  Secretary  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

0.  H.  Hubbard, 

Instructor  on  the  Clarinet  and  Saxophone. 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mining  Law. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Maria  Hibbard  Hyde, 
Instructor  on  the  Piano-forte. 

Carl  Johnson,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Gynecology. 

Bertrand  B.  Keyes, 

Instructor  on  Cornet  and  in  Baritone. 
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John  Kochan,  Ph.G., 

Professor  of  Botany   and  Materia  Medica  and  Secretary  of  the 
Pharmacy  Faculty. 

Henry  A.  Lemen,  M.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  S.  B.,  f 
Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

Charles  B.  Lyman,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  and  Minor  Surgery. 

Charles  Manly,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Climatology. 

George  C.  Manly,  A.  M.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

William  A.  Moore,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

William  Phipps  Munn,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Genito -Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

F.  H.  McNaught,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

C.  D.  Nelson,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Medicine  and  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Anatomy 

and  Urinalysis. 

John  M.  Norman,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and   Treasurer  of  the  Dental 

Faculty. 

John  Parsons,  D.D.S.. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.  B., 
Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

Howell  F.  Pershing,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Nervous     and  Mental    Diseases    and  of    Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

t  On  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 
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Oscae  J.  Pfeiffer,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Robert  J.  Pitkin,  A.B.,  LL  B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

Rena  Belle  Reed, 

Instructor  on  the  Piano-forte. 

Oscar  Reuter,  J.U.D., 
Professor  of  Law. 

Edmund  C.  Rivers,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

James  E.  Le  Rossignol,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

H.  W.  Rover.  M.D.. 

Prof essor  of  Therapeutics  and  Lecturer  on  Prescription    Writing 

Carl  Ruedi,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Herbert  E.   Russell,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Alva  H.  Sawins,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Oral  Surgery  and  Secretary  of  the 
Dented  Faculty. 

Albert  E.  R.  Seebass,  M.D..  Ph.G., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Lecturer  on  Pharmacology. 

Henry  Sewall,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  ani  Toxicology  and  Dean  of  the  Pharmacy 

Faculty. 

William  Smedley,  D.D.S., 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 
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L.  S.  Smith.  D.D.S.. 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

P.  T.  Smith,  D.D.S. 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.M., 

Prof essor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  and  Secretary  of  the 

Liberal  Arts  Faculty. 

Arnold  Stedman,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics   and  Puerperal  Diseases. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  A.M.,  S,T.D., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 

Ida  de  Steiguer, 

Professor  of  Oil   Painting.    Water  Colors,  Pastel,  Crayon,   China 

Painting  and  Drawing. 

Paul  Stceving, 
Professor  of  Violin  and  Chamber  Music. 

William  C.  Strong,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

John  Robert  Van   Pelt,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology   and  Secretary  of 

the  Theological  Faculty. 

M,  A.  Walker,   M.D., 
Lecturer    on    Embryology   and  Histology    and    Demonstrator  of 

Anatomy. 

Bishop  Henry  White  Warren,  D.D.. 
Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 

Reuben  B.  Weiser,  D.D.S. , 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy  and  Dean  of  the 

Dental  Faculty. 

Elmer  E.  Whitted,   A.M., 
Professor  of  Law. 

Sylvester  G.  Williams,  S.B..  LL.B  , 
Lecturer  on  Insurance  Law. 
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William  E.  Wilson,   M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics. 

Anne  Geace  Wirt,  A.M.. 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 

Andrew  K.  Worthington,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 

WILLIAM  FRASER  McDOWFLL,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D. 
Chancellor. 
I.    COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 
Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  Dean. 
Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 
II.    SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean. 
Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

III.     ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Dean. 

John  R.  Van  Pelt,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 
IV.    SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.  M.,  Dean. 
Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  S.  B.,  LL.  B.;  Secretary. 

V.  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 
Reuben  B.  Weiser,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 
Alvin  H.  Sawins,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary. 

VI.  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
Joseph  A.  Sewall,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 
John  Kochan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  Secretary. 

VII.    SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Dean. 

Secretary. 

VIII.    SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 
Oliver  B.  Howell,  Dean. 
Roy  Chester  Howell,  Secretary. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

In  1861  the  Territory  of  Colorado  was  organized  and  the  late 
William  Gilpin  appointed  governor.  In  1862  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed his  friend  John  Evans,  M.  D.,  to  the  governorship,  which  he 
held  until  1865.  March  5th,  1861,  Governor  Evans  signed  "An  act 
to  incorporate  Colorado  Seminary,"  with  the  following  incorpora- 
tors: John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W.  N.  Byers,  H.  Burton,  A.  B. 
Case,  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  J.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H. 
Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffatt,  Jr.,  R.  E. 
Whitsitt,  C.  A.  Cook,  John  Cill,  Amos  Steck,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J. 
B.  Doyle,  Henry  Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee, 
J.  B.  Chaffee,  Lewis  Jones,  O.  A.  Willard,  W.  A.  H.  Loveland, 
Robert  Berry. 

This  year  thus  completes  thirty-one  years  of  the  history  of  the 
movement,  began  when  the  Territory  was  young,  for  higher  Chris- 
tain  education.  Governor  Evans  has  been  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  from  the  beginning. 

In  1880  the  University  of  Denver  was  organized.  It  now  in- 
cludes the  full  number  of  schools  and  colleges  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete University  organization,  as  is  indicated  by  this  catalogue. 

The  government  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  twenty-eight 
Trustees.  This  board  has  the  power  of  electing  professors  and 
instructors,  of  managing  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  deter- 
mining the  general  policy  of  the  institution.  It  delegates  certain 
powers  to  subordinate  boards: 

First — To  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has  all  the  powers 
of  the  Board  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Trustees. 

Second — To  the  Faculties  under  their  control,  to  which  are 
committed  the  regulation  of  instruction  and  the  discipline  of  the 
several  schools,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  University  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colorado  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  management  is 
thoroughly  Christian,  but  in  no  wise  sectarian;  several  denomina- 
tions are  represented  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  in  the  Faculties. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  LOCATION. 

The  University  of  Denver  now  comprises  the  following  depart- 
ments: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

School  of  Medicine. 

Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

School  of  Law. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 

School  of  Music. 

Haish  School  of  Manual  Training. 

Preparatory  School. 

Detailed  statements  cencerning  each  of  these  will  be  found  in 
their  appropriate  places  in  this  catalogue. 

The  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  and  Manual  Training  are  all  situated  in  the  center  of  Den- 
ver, within  two  blocks  of  the  postoffice  and  within  one  block  of  the 
center  of  the  Tramway  system  of  street  cars.  The  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Iliff  School  of  Theology  and  the  Preparatory  School  are 
located  at  University  Park,  within  the  city  limits,  but  removed 
from  the  distractions  of  the  city  proper.  It  is  forty  minutes'  ride 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  the  choicest  location  in  or  about 
Denver.  It  is  higher  than  the  capitol  in  Denver  and  commands  a 
most  perfect  view  of  the  city.  The  mountains  are  in  full  view  for 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  with  the  valleys  and  foothills  be- 
tween. The  air  is  always  pure.  No  smoke  befouls  it.  No  health- 
ier locality  can  be  found  than  this.  Ample  athletic  grounds,  tennis 
courts  and  recreation  rooms  are  provided.  The  society  is  of  the 
best.  Liquor  selling  and  saloons  are  forever  excluded.  The  Rev. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  says: 

"Such  a  view  of  mountains  Switzerland  cannot  surpass.  They 
seem  five  or  eight  miles  away;  to  the  foothills  is  more  than  20. 
Pike's  Peak  and  Long's,  Mount  Evans  and  hundreds  of  summits 
above  ten  thousand  feet  high— with  eight  or  more  fourteen  thousand 
— snow  clad  eight  months  in  the  year,  are  there.     I  never  saw  such 
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a  view  from  any  other  university  in  Europe  or  America,  nor  one  to 
be  compared  to  it  in  grandeur.  This  University  must  become 
one  of  the  most  important  to  our  Church  and  to  the  whole  trans- 
Mississippi  division  of  the  country.  Its  progress  already,  for  its 
years,  is  wonderful.  But  because  all  things  grow  fast  in  the  vast 
West,  it  must  have  great  gifts,  and  many. 

'•Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  East  who  cannot 
bear  a  course  of  study  without  the  loss  of  health  could  thrive  in 
that  pure  air.  I  met  some  there,  and  their  accounts,  not  volun- 
teered, but  given  in  answer  to  sympathetic  inquiries,  were  very 
interesting.  I  saw  the  students  at  prayers  and  went  through  ail 
the  buildings.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  at  University  Park; 
also  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

"I  look  with  much  interest  upon  University  Park.  The  day 
that  I  visited  it  Denver  was  covered  with  smoke,  relieved  somewhat 
by  the  wind,  but  the  air  at  the  Park  was  as  pure  as  that  of  the  high 
Alps,  and  an  entrancing  view  reached  the  eye  from  every  part  of 
the  horizon. 

"I  found  among  the  students  some  young  men  with  whom  I 
had  previously  corresponded,  who  were  unable  to  study  in  the  East, 
owing  to  the  persistent  tendency  to  lung  disease.  There  they  were 
carrying  on  their  studies  with  success  and  improved  health." 

The  University  buildings  at  the  Park  are  University  Hall,  the 
Iliff  School  of  Theology,  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  and  Wycliffe 
Cottage.  University  Hall,  which  cost  $80,000,  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  purposes  of  instruction  and  is  the  home  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  The  Iliff  School  cost  $60,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Wm. 
3.  Iliff,  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Chamber- 
lin Observatory  is  housed  in  Iwo  buildings  costing  $30,000. 
Wycliffe  Cottage  is  set  apart  for  those  young  lady  students  whose 
homes  are  at  a  distance;  they  are  in  charge  of  the  preceptress. 

The  fare  over  the  Tramway  system,  which  is  the  principal 
street  railway  system  in  the  city,  is  only  five  cents  to  any  part  of 
the  city;  residents'  cards  have  been  abolished.  The  Circle  Road,  a 
branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  charges  only  two  and  a  half  cents 
for  students,  and  five  cents  for  others. 
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Faculty  for  1895-96. 

William  F.  McDowell,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor,) 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral   Philosophy    and   Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Hekbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Dean, 

P?*ofessor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  Director  of    the 
Chamberlin  Observatory. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde.  A.M.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Lecturer  on  English 
Literature. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.M., 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Preceptress 

William  C.  Strong,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Wilbur  F.  Steele,  A.M.,  S.T.D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 

Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.M.,  Secretary, 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

James  E.  Le  Rossingol,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 

Anne  Grace  Wirt,  A.M., 
Professor  of  German  and  French. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  S.B.,f 
Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

Ernest  B.  Hoag,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.D., 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible. 
t  On  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 


Courses  of  Study. 


The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study,  the  Classical,  Literary 
and  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Literature  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  These  courses  are  designed 
to  provide  a  solid  and  broad  foundation  for  farther  professional  stud- 
ies and  also  to  furnish  a  liberal  culture  to  those  who  do  not  aim  at 
professional  life. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  present  satisfactory  testimonial8 
as  to  moral  character  and  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  last  previous  school. 

Certificates  from  high  schools  and  ocher  secondary  schools  will 
greatly  aid  the  student  in  securing  admission.  Whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  accept  a  certificate  instead  of  requiring  an  examination  it 
will  cheerfully  be  done. 

Examinations  must  be  passed  on  subjects  for  which  the  candi- 
date does  not  receive  credit  by  certificate.  The  required  subjects 
are  specified  in  the  outline  of  the  preparatory  courses  given  near  the 
end  of  this  catalogue. 

Students  who  present  themselves  with  certificates  from  a  Colo- 
rado High  School,  showing  that  they  have  completed  any  one  of  the 
following  courses,  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers' Association,  will  be 
admitted  without  condition  to  the  Freshman  class: 

» 

CLASSICAL   COURSE. 

Mathematics — Algebra,  through  Quadratics;  Plane  Geometry. 
Latin — Latin  Lessons,  with  Grammar;  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
4  books;  Vergil's  iEneid,  6  books;  Cicero,  7  orations;  Prose  Compo- 
ition. 
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Greek — Greek  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Xenopbon's  Anabasis,  4 
books;  Homer's  Iliad,  3  books;  Prose  Composition. 

Modern  Languages — German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science — Physics,  one  year. 

History— General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges. 

LATIN-SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 

Mathematics — Algebra  through  Quadratics;    Plane  Geometry. 

Latin — -Latin  Lessons  with  Grammar;  Caesar's  Commentaries,  4 
books;  Virgil's  iEneid,  6  books;  Cicero,  7  orations;  Prose  Compo- 
sition. 

Modern  Languages — German  or  French,  one  year. 

Science — Physics,  one  year;  Chemistry,  one  year;  Biology,  one 
year;  (or  Biology,  one-half  year,  and  Botany,  one-half  year;  or  Physi- 
ography, one-half  year,  and  Geology,  one-half  year,  alternative  with 
one  full  year  of  Biology.) 

History — General  History. 

English — Equivalent  of  the  requirements  recommended  by  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 

Drawing — Free-hand  and  Mechanical. 

SCIENTIFIC   COURSE. 

Mathematics — Algebra,  through  Quadratics;  Plane  Geometry; 
Plane  Trigonometry  or  Solid  Geometry. 

Foreign  Languages — Three  years  of  either  Latin  or  German;  or 
division  of  three  years  between  the  two  languages,  as  schools  may 
prefer. 

Science — Physics,  one  year;  Chemistry,  one  year;  Biology,  one 
year;  (or  Biology,  one-half  year,  and  Botany,  one-half  year;  or  Phys- 
iography, one-half  year,  and  Geology,  one-half  year,  alternative  with 
one  full. year  of  Biology.) 

History — General  History. 

English — Rhetoric,  one  year;  and  also  the  equivalent  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges. 

Drawing — Free  hand  and  Mechanical. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  do  not  come  from  some 
other  university  or  college  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  prescribed 
for  admission,  unless  they  present  acceptable  certificates  for  the 
same,  and  also  in  such  collegiate  studies  as  they  may  ask  to  be  cred- 
ited with  in  advance. 

Students  who  have  completed  one  year's  college  work  in  an  ap- 
proved college,  and  who  bring  certificates  designating  studies  and 
grades  and  testifying  to  good  character,  will  be  admitted  without 
examination,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  their 
rank.  Students  coming  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for  ad- 
mission are  equiyalent  to  those  of  the  University  will  thus  be  able  to 
go  on  with  their  work  without  loss  of  standing. 
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Collegiate  Courses. 


FRESHMAN. 


CLASSICAL. 

LITERARY. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

FIRST    TERM. 

(  Plane  Trigonometry 

(  Surveying. 
Chemistry. 
French  Grammar. 
German  (3). 

SECOND  TERM. 

Livy. 

College  Algebra. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  (1). 

FIRST   TERM. 

(  Plane  Trigonometry 

(  Surveying. 
Chemistry. 
French  Grammar. 
German  (3). 

SECOND  TERM. 

Livy. 

College  Algebra. 
French  (4) 
German  (3). 
English  (1). 

FIRST    TERM. 

(  Plane  Trigonometry 

(  Surveying. 
Chemistry. 
French  Grammar. 
German  (3). 

SECOND  TERM. 

Chemistry. 
College  Algebra. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  (1). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Higher  Equations. 
Plato's  Apology. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  Bible  (1). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Higher  Equations. 
Mineralogy. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  Bible  (1). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Higher  Equations. 
Mineralogy. 
French  (4). 
German  (3). 
English  Bible  (1). 

SOPHOMORE. 


FIRST  TERM. 

FIRST    TERM. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

Phvsics. 

Horace,  Odes. 

Horace,  Odes. 

Chemistrv. 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1) 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

SECOND  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

Lysias,  Orations. 

Advanced  German. 

French  (3). 

French  (3). 

Chemistry. 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Mechanics. 

Mechanics. 

French  (3). 

Advanced  German. 

Historical  English. 

Historical  English. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Mechanics. 

THIRD  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Horace,  Satires. 

Horace,  Satires. 

Physical   Laboratory. 

Thucydides. 

Advanced  German. 

French  ,(2). 

French  (2). 

French  (2). 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Mechanics. 

Mechanics. 

Mechanics. 

Advanced  German. 

American  Revolution. 

American  Revolution. 

American  Revolution. 
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JUNIOR. 


CLASSICAL. 

LITERARY. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

FIRST    TERM. 

FIRST    TERM. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Psychology. 

Psychology. 

Psychology. 

Descriptive   Astrono- 

Descriptive   Astrono- 

Descriptive   Astrono- 

my (3). 

my  (3). 

my  (3). 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Calculus. 

German  or  French. 

German  or  French. 

Elective. 

Demosthenes. 

German  or  French. 

Calculus. 

Calculus. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew. 

History     of     Modern 

History     of    Modern 

Historv     of     Modern 

Europe,  1789-1849. 

Europe,  1789-1849. 

Europe,  1789-1849. 

Biology. 

Biology. 

Biology. 

SECOND  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Literature. 

English  Literature. 

English  Literature. 

Horace,    Satires   and 

Horace,   Satires    and 

Calculus. 

Epistles. 

Epistles. 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Elective. 

History     of     Philoso- 

History    of    Philoso- 

History    of    Philoso- 

phy  (3). 
Calculus. 

phy  (3). 

pby  (3). 

Calculus. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew. 

Art  Criticism  (2). 

Art  Criticism  (2). 

Art  Criticism  (2). 

History     of     Modern 

History     of     Modern 

History     of     Modern 

Europe,  1849-1880(3) 

Europe,  1849-1880(3) 

Europe,  1849-1880(3) 

Biology. 

Biology. 

Biology. 

THIRD    TERM. 

THIRD   TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Rhetoric. 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric. 

Ethics. 

Ethics. 

Ethics. 

Elective. 

Elective. 

(  Spherical        Trigo- 

Terence. 

Terence. 

■j      nometry. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew. 

(  Determinants. 

( Spherical        Trigo- 

(  Spherical        Trigo- 

Elective. 

<  nometry. 

\      nometry. 

International  Law  (3). 

(  Determinants. 

(  Determinants. 

Electrical      Measure- 

International Law  (3). 

International  Law  (3). 

ments. 

Biology. 

Biology. 

Biology. 
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SENIOR. 


CLASSICAL. 

LITERARY. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

FIRST    TERM. 

FIRST    TERM. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Political  Economy. 

Political  Economy. 

Political  Economy. 

Geology. 

Geology. 

Geology. 

English  Literature  (3) 

English  Literature  (3) 

Mathematical  Astron- 

Elective. 

Elective. 

omy. 

Mathematical  Astron- 

Mathematical Astron- 

Elective. 

omy. 

omy. 

Greek  Drama. 

Constitutional  Law(3) 

English  Literature  (3) 

Constitutional  Law(3) 

English  Language  (2) 

Tacitus.  (2). 

Tacitus  (2). 

Constitutional  Law(3) 

SECOND  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Philosophy   of   Relig- 

Philosophy of   Relig- 

Philosophy of  Relig- 

ion (4). 

ion  (4) 

ion  (4). 

English  Bible  (1).* 

English  Bible  (1). 

English  Bible  (1). 

Geology  (3). 

Geology  (3). 

Geology  (3). 

Logic  (3). 

Logic  (3). 

Logic  (3). 

Money     and      Bank- 

Money     and     Bank- 

Money     and     Bank- 

ing (2). 

ing  (2). 

ing  (2). 

Elective. 

Mathematical  Astron- 
omy. 

English  Literature. 

English  Literature. 

THIRD  TERM. 

English  Literature. 

THIRD  TERM. 

THIRD  TERM. 

English  Literature  (3) 

English  Literature  (3) 

The  State. 

The  State. 

The  State. 

Historical  Seminary. 

Historical  Seminary. 

Historical  Seminary. 

Sociology. 

Sociology. 

Sociology. 

Elective. 

English  Literature  (3) 
Mathematical  Astron- 
omy (3). 

NSTRUCTION   IN    DETAIL, 


PHILOSOPHY  OP  RELIGION  AND    SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  aim  of  this  course  which  is  given  in  the  second  term  of  the 
Senior  year  is  to  study  the  internal  and  external  evidences,  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  and  grounds  of  Christian  and  Theistic  belief,  and 
to  present  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion.  Fisher's  "Grounds 
of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,"  Hopkins'  "Evidences  of  Chris 
tianity,"  Bruce's  "Apologetics"  and  Carpenter's  "Permanent  Ele- 
ments of  Religion"  are  used  as  text-books  in  connection  with  a  large 
and  well-chosen  library  of  reference  books.  Lectures  supplement 
the  work  of  the  class  room. 

2.  Sociology. 

Required  of  Seniors:  one  term,  five  hours  a  week.  Problems  of 
current  interest  are  discussed  in  the  class,  and  actual  investigation 
of  social  conditions  is  conducted. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Psychology. 

This  is  studied  during  one  term  in  the  Junior  year.  The  text 
books  are  Ladd's  Descriptive  Psychology  and  Davis's  Elements  of 
Psychology.  By  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  deed  endowing  the 
Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Christian  Evidences  a 
Wge  and  well  selected  library  of  works  on  this  subject  is  constantly 
accessible  to  the  students.  Lectures  and  discussions  supplement 
the  text  books. 

2.  History  of  Philosophy. 

Elective  for  Juniors:  one  term,  three  hours  a  week.  The  gen- 
eral problems  of  the  subject  are  discussed  and  attention  is  given  to 
the  teachings  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  philosophic  world. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  Greek  thought.    Prom  Lord  Bacon 
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on   a  detailed   history  of   the  great   modern   philosophic   system   is 
given. 

3.  Ethics. 

During  the  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  Practical  Ethics  is 
given  to  all  the  students  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Junior  class  devotes  one  term  to  more  advanced  work, 
Smyth's  "Christian  Ethics,*'  Robinson's  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Morality/'  Porter's  "Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  Sidgwick's  "His- 
tory of  Ethics,"  and  Janet's  "Theory  of  Morals"  are  the  text-books. 
To  this  are  added  discussions,  lectures  and  original  investigations. 

4.  Logic. 

The  text-book  is  Fowler's  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  which 
is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

The  instruction  in  pure  Mathematics  has  text-book  work  as  its 
foundation,  and  is  supplemented  by  much  oral  teaching.  The  aim 
of  the  instructor  is  first  to  lead  the  students  to  have  clear  ideas  of 
the  reasons  underlying  the  operations  and  then  give  skill  by  prac- 
tice. To  this  end  those  text-books  are  employed  which  are  amply 
equipped  with  examples,  written  solutions  of  which  must  be  handed 
in  by  the  students. 

In  applied  Mathematics  the  instruction  is  made  as  practical  as 
possible.  Two  engineer's  transits,  with  leveling  rod,  steel  tapes,  etc., 
are  available  for  the  work  in  Surveying. 

Mathematical  Astronomy  it  taught  with  the  aid  of  the  astro- 
nomical instruments  at  the  observatory,  the  theories  and  elementary 
uses  of  which  the  students  are  expected  to  learn.  Special  work  in 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy  may  be  done  by  advanced 
students.  Classes  in  Descriptive  Astronomy  use  a  text-book,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  informal  lectures,  together  with  visits  to  the 
observatory. 

The  scope  of  the  teaching  in  each  subject  is  outlined  below,  but 
the  instructor  does  not  bind  himself  to  use  the  text-books  named. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Term — Wells'  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  eight 
weeks.    Van  Amringe's  Surveying :Distances,  Areas,   Magnetic   De- 
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clination,  Government  Surveying,  Triangulation,  Leveling,  Railway 
Curves  and  Mining  Surveying;  Field  Work,  eight  weeks. 

Second  Term— Wells'  College  Algebra;  Quadratics,  Inequalities, 
Limits,  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions,  Undetermined  Coeffic- 
ients, Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and  Combi- 
nations. 

Third  Term — Higher  Equations;  Loci,  General  Theory  of 
Higher  Equations,  Horner's  Method,  Recurring  Equations,  Expo- 
nential Equations,  Cardan's  Method  and  Trigonometric  Solution  of 
Cubics. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Term — Nichols'  Analytic  Geometry;  The  Right  Line, 
Circle,  Transformation  of  Co-ordinates,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyper- 
bola and  General  Equation  of  the  Second  Degree.  The  Point,  Plane 
and  Line  in  Space. 

Second  Term—  Jessop's  Elementary  Mechanics:  Rectilinear  Mo- 
tion, Newton's  Law,  Projectiles,  Forces,  Moments,  Center  of  Gravity, 
Constrained  Equilibrium,  Work  and  Energy,  and  Simple  Machines. 

Third  Term — Mechanics,  continued:  Friction,  Circular  Motion, 
Specific  Gravity,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term — Osborne's  Calculus:  Differentiation,  Expansion  of 
Functions,  Indeterminate  Forms,  Partial  and  Total  Differentials, 
Curve  Tracing,  Evolutes,  Involutes,  Envelopes,  Maxima  and  Min- 
ima.    Young's  Astronomy,  three  times  a  week. 

Second  Term — Elementary  Integrals,  Rational  Fractions, 
Formulae  of  Reduction,  Trigonometric  Integrals,  Rectification, 
Quadrature  and  Cubature,  and  Hyperbolic  Functions. 

Third  Term — Wells'  Essentials  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Weld's  Short  Course  in  Determinants. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

The  work  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  extends  through  the 
year  and  is  based  largely  on  Doolittle's  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  topics  are:  Systems  of  Co-ordinates  and  their  Transforma- 
tion, Parallax,  Refraction,  Determination  of  Time  and  Latitude 
by  the  Sextant  and  Transit,  Elementary  Theory  of  the  Equatorial 
and  Filar  Micrometer,  Computation  of  Almanac  data,  eclipses,  oc- 
cupations, and  ephemerides  of  asteroids  or  comets. 
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THE  CHAMBERLIN  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  observatory  is  the  gift  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlin,  of  Den- 
ver. It  is  situated  on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the 
college  campus,  at  University  Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings. 
The  smaller  of  these,  called  the  Students'  Observatory,  shelters  a 
six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  and  a  two- 
inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate  in  construc- 
tion, and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric 
illumination,  two  filar  position  micrometers,  and  full  batteries  of 
positive  and  negative  eyepieces. 

The  main  building .  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep.  It  is 
crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  than  50  feet 
from  the  ground,  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  Archalow 
quarries.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome-room, 
transit-room,  library,  computing -room,  director's  office,  clock-room, 
janitor's  quarters,  sleeping-room,  photographic  room,  and  store- 
room.    The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted   by   electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal 
instrument,  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  year,  and  has  already 
proved  its  efficiency  in  original  research.  The  object-glass  is  from 
the  hands  of  Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for 
photography.  G.  N.  Saegmuller,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  maker 
of  the  mounting,  which  embodies  some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  mechanical  excellence.  This  telescope  is  the  largest 
and  finest  between  Chicago  and  the  Sierras. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle, 
a  standard  mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  a  chronome- 
ter, a  chronograph,  a  sextant,  a  solar  transit,  etc.  The  cost  of  this 
large-hearted  gift  to  the  University,  is  over  $50,000. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  RHETORIC. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  department  a  course  has 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  students  to  the  chief 
authors  of  our  literature. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  the  advanced  work  in  En- 
glish Literature  begins  with  studies  in  the  Pre-Elizabethan  and 
Elizabethan  Periods;  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Bacon,  Milton  and  English 
dramatists  of  the  period  are  made  the  subjects  of  critical  study.     A 
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good  part  of  the  term  is  dovoted  to  Shakespere,  with  a  large  library 
of  Shakesperian  Literature  to  aid.  Taine,  Ten  Brink,  Saulsbury , 
Lowell,  Whipple  and  Dowden  are  used  for  reference. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  the  period  broadly  termed 
"Eighteenth  Century  Literature"  is  covered. 

"Thackeray's  English  Humorists,"  Leslie  Stephens'  "History  of 
English  Thought,"  J.  S.  Perry's  "History  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature,"  and  E.  S.  Gosse's  "Eighteenth  Century  Literature"  are 
used  for  reference, 

In  the  second  and  third  terms  the  principal  English  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  studied  partly  by  lectures  and  critical 
readings  and  partly  by  outside  reading  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor.  Hodgkins'  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Authors,"  Oliphant's  "Literary  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" and  Stedman's  "Victorian  Poets"  are  used  for  reference. 

Essay  work  is  required  in  all  these  classes. 

Hart's  "Rhetoric,"  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class.  During  the  course  two  terms  are  given  to  rhe- 
toric, one  to  Abbott's  "How  to  Write  Clearly,"  supplemented  by 
Spencer's  "Philosophy  of  Style,"  and  the  other  to  practical  rhetoric. 
Essay  work  is  required  all  through  the  course. 

Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.  D.,  has  begun  the  endowment  of  the 
"Wycliffe  Professorship  of  the  English  Bible."  During  each  year 
several  lectures  are  given.  The  Bible  is  studied  as  literature,  its 
poetry,  history,  biography,  philosophy  and  rhetoric  being  examined 
as  in  any  other  classic.  The  Webb  Prize  described  elsewhere,  stim- 
ulates interest  and  awakens  endeavor  in  this  line. 

The  work  in  the  Senior  year  consists  of  the  study  of  the  literary 
characteristics  of  the  Bible. 

The  University  has  issued  during  the  past  three  years  a  month- 
ly study  in  the  English  Bible,  edited  by  Bishop  Warren. 

The  work  in  the  Freshman  year  consists  of  the  literary  study 
of  the  Bible  using  Moulton's  Outlines  as  a  guide.  This  includes 
the  study  of  "The  Three  Unities  in  Biblical  Literature,"  "The 
Literary  Morphology  of  the  Bible"  and  a  critical  study  of  Deuter- 
onomy, the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Job. 

The   work  in   the  Sophomore  year   will   consist  of   a   course  of 
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study  on  the  Psalms,  with  Van  Dyke,  Vincent,  Delitzsch  as  collateral 
reading. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRESHMAN. 

Third  Term — Plato's  Apology. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Second  Term — Lysias'  Orations. 

Third  Term — Thucydides.  . 

JUNIOR. 

First  Term — Demosthenes 

SENIOR. 

First  Term — Greek  Drama. 

The  Greek  is  taught  as  a  modern  language,  the  speech  of  Homer, 
of  Plato  and  of  Paul  being  connected  with  that  used  at  Athens  to- 
day.    Lectures  on  Greek  literature  and  art  accompany  the  course. 

LATIN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRESHMAN. 

Second  Term — De  Amicitia  and  Selections  from  Ovid. 

SOPHOMORE. 

First  Term— Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII. 
Third  Term — Horace,  Odes. 

JUNIOR. 

Second  Term — Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 
Third  Term — Terence. 


First  Term — Tacitus. 

While  grammar  work  as  such  has  no  special  place  in  the  course, 
we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  form  is  the  index  of  thought. 
Translation  is  expected  to  express  in  choice  idiomatic  English,  the 
exact  shade  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  aim  of  this 
department  is  to  give  the  student  such  a  mastery  of  the  language 
as  will  enable  him  to  read  it  readily  and  with  an  accurate  apprecia- 
tion.    Every  effort  is  made  to  inspire  him  with  the  vital  spirit  of  the 
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language,  and  to  show  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Latin 
and  other  languages,  especially  our  own. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  aim  of  instruction  is  to  establish  the  habit  of  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  to  prepare  him  for  apprecia- 
tive study  of  current  social  and  political  problems.  Nothing  is  sac- 
rificed to  verbal  expression,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  sought 
by  readings,  discussions  and  recitations,  until  it  takes  shape  in  the 
student's  mind  so  that  he  may  relate  it  in  his  own  version. 

Below  is  the  scheme  of  instruction: 

1.  American  Revolution. 

Elective  for  Sophomores  (required  in  the  Scientific  Course),  one 
term,  five  hours  a  week.  Fiske's  American  Revolution  is  the  text 
book,  and  is  supplemented  by  collateral  reading,  and  by  the  study 
of  contemporary  documents. 

2.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Elective  for  Juniors:  one  term,  five  hours  a  week,  one  term, 
three  hours  a  week.  Fyffe's  "Modern  Europe"  is  the  text-book 
used.  The  period  of  the  French  Revolution  is  first  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  reform  in  England,  to  the  his- 
tory of  France,  to  the  rise  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Slavic  States.  In  connection  with  this  course  bio- 
graphical lectures  are  delivered,  discussing  the  principal  rulers  and 
statesmen  of  our  own  times. 

3.  Historical  Seminary. 

Required  of  Seniors:  one  term,  five  hours  a  week.  A  dozen 
lectures  on  historical  study  and  the  philosophy  of  history  are  deliv- 
ered, and  a  special  period  is  studied  on  the  Seminary  plan.  During 
the  last  year  the  "History  of  Jesuitism  in  Canada"  was  the  special 
topic. 

4.  Constitutional  Law. 

Elective  for  Seniors:  one  term,  three  hours  a  week.  Fiske's 
"Critical  Period"  and  Cooley's  "Principles  of  Constitutional  Law" 
are  used  as  text-books.  The  former  is  passed  through  rapidly  as  an 
historic   introduction   to  extended   study  of  the   machinery   of  our 
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government.     The  unwritten  development  of  the  constitution  is  es- 
pecially emphasized. 

5.  Theory  of  State. 

Required  of  Juniors:  one  term,  five  hours  a  week.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  present  in  harmonious  form  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Law  and  of  Government  together  with  a  comparative  study 
of  the  political  systems  of  modern  nations,  historically  considered. 
Wilson's  "The  State"'  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

6.  International  Law. 

Elective  for  Juniors:  one  term  three  hours  a  week.  A  practical 
view  of  the  science  is  presented,  and  illustration  of  the  abstract 
principles  is  sought,  as  far  as  possible, in  current  events.  Woolsey's 
"International  Law"  has  been  used  in  connection  with  this    course. 

7.  Political  Economy. 

Required  of  Seniors:  one  term,  five  hours  a  week.  The  general 
principles  of  Economics  are  set  forth  in  this  course.  Walker's  "Po- 
litical Economy"  is  used  as  a  text-book  and  special  studies  are  con- 
sidered independently.  The  course  is  introduced  by  lectures  on  the 
history  of  Political  Economy. 

8.  Money  and  Banking. 

Required  of  Seniors:  one  term,  two  hours  a  week.  This  elect- 
ive coursej  in  Political  Economy  pursues  selected  subjects  in  detail. 
In  1894-'95  the  theme  was  Money  and  Banking;  in  1895-'96,  Mo- 
nopoly and  Socialism  will  be  considered. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  covers  four  terms,  two  in  the  Freshman  and  two  in 
the  Sophomore  year.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, the  second  to  the  metallic  elements  with  qualitative  analy- 
sis, the  third  to  qualitative  analysis  with  quantitative  exercises,  and 
the  fourth  to  organic  chemistry  and  special  work.  Laboratory 
work  is  introduced  from  the  first. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  provided  with  excellent  chemical 
tables,  hoods  and  store  closets.  The  apparatus  is  designed  for  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  work. 
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BIOLOGY. 

This  subject  is  taught  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  de- 
partment has  microscopes  for  students'  use,  a  microtome  and 
reagents.  The  collections  embrace  700  species  of  Phaenogams 
and  100  species  of  Cryptogams,  500  species  of  shells,  a  collection  of 
typical  animals  and  preparations  for  class  work. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

The  courses  are  as  follows:  One  term  of  Mineralogy  for  Fresh- 
men; two  terms  of  Geology  for  Seniors. 

The  Museum  is  provided  with  cases  and  tables  for  collections 
and  purposes  of  practical  study.  The  collections  embrace  2000  speci- 
mens of  minerals  and  300  of  rocks,  and  1,000  specimens  of  fossils- 
They  are  being  increased  by  gifts  and  by  purchase. 

PHYSICS. 

The  courses  are  as  follows:  Three  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year' 
text-book,  lectures  and  laboratory;  one  term  of  the  Junior  year, 
electrical  measurements. 

The  following  list  embraces  some  of  the  more  important  pieces 
of  physical  apparatus. 

Scales  and  balances,  air  pumps,  pendulum  apparatus,  Atwood's 
machine,  barometers,  hydrometers,  manometers,  calipers,  etc. 

Koenig's  acoustical  bellows  with  five  banks  of  organ  pipes  and 
siren,  eight  Koenig's  tuning  forks  optically  tuned,  two  sonometers, 
sonorous  flame  apparatus,  resonators,  phonautograph,  Chladni's 
plates,  apparatus  for  sounds  beyond  the  limits  of  hearing,  etc. 

Morton's  optical  lantern  with  accessories,  two  solar  cameras,  a 
four  prism  spectrometer  of  finest  construction  and  a  student's  spec- 
troscope by  Browning,  of  London,  several  optical  prisms,. a  Leitz 
microscope  complete  with  sub-stage  condenser,  seven  objectives 
and  camera  lucida  together  with  projector,  polariscope,  etc. 

Induction  coil  of  large  size,  arc  lamp,  Holtz  machine  with  20  inch 
revolving  plate,  Wheatstone's  bridges,  resistance  coils,  galvanome- 
ters, batteries,  fine  thermometers  with  apparatus  for  testing  them, 
psychrometer,  expansion  apparatus,  calorimeters,  etc. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  German  and  French  we 
strive  to  give  the  student  as  much  of  an  insight  into  these  languages 
as  possible.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  year's  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  grammar  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  the  language. 

Several  representative  classical  works  are  read,  although  modern 
prose  is  not  neglected.  Reading  at  sight  and  conversational  exer- 
cises form  an  important  part  of  the  work.  In  the  higher  classes  lec- 
tures are  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  language  studied.  Ab- 
stracts and  paraphrases  of  works  read  and  translation  from  English 
are  used  as  drills  in  composition.  As  far  as  possible  the  exercises  of 
each  class  are  carried  on  in  the  language  studied.  The  work  is  as 
follows: 

GERMAN. 

FRESHMAN. 

First  Term — Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Lessing. 
Second  Term — Heine's  Harzreise. 
Third  Term — Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Gcethe. 
Harris' Exercises  in  German  Composition  used  throughout  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Second  Term — Life  of  Schiller,  Study  of  Schiller's  Die  Rauber, 
Don  Carlos,  and  Maria  Stuart. 

Third  Term— Life  of  Gcethe,  Study  of  Goethe's  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  Egmont  and  Iphigenia.  All  recitations  conducted  in 
German. 

JUNIOR. 

First  Term — Bernhardt's  Outlines  of  German  Literature  with 
study  of*  the  more  important  works.  All  recitations  conducted  in 
German. 

FRENCH. 

FRESHMAN. 

Chardenal's  French  Course  is  used  throughout  the  year. 
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SOPHOMORE. 


First  term — Corneille's  Horace,  Racine's  Andromaque. 
Second  Term — Souvestre's  Le  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits. 
Third     Term — L'Avare    by   Moliere — Blouet's  Class    Book   of 
French  Composition  is  used  throughout  the  year. 

JUNIOR. 

First  Term — Duval's  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise. 


LIBRARIES. 

The  University  possesses  an  excellent  working  library,  made  up 
of  the  libraries  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  McClelland,  the  Beardsley  Al- 
cove, the  Lyndeman  Wright  Alcove,  the  Philander  Wiley  donation, 
the  Robert  Mclntyre  Alcove,  the  fine  collection  donated  by  the  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  and  more  than  a  thousand  new  volumes  se- 
lected by  the  heads  of  departments,  all  accessible  for  daily  use  by 
the  students.  Additions  are  made  annually,  such  books  being 
purchased  as  will  be  most  useful  in  connection  with   the  class  work. 

The  Denver  Public  Library,  situated  in  the  High  School  build- 
ing, and  the  Mercantile  Library,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are 
both  accessible  to  the  students  of  the  University  without  cost. 
Each  of  these  contains  about  25,000  volumes.  Several  large  private 
libraries  are  also  open  to  students. 

LECTURES. 

During  the  year  lectures  have  been  given  by  Dr.  John  P.  Coyle 
on  "Truth  for  the  Sake  of  Humanity,"  Dr.  Rader  on  "The  Turks 
and  the  Renaissance,"  Dr.  R.  M.  Barns  on  "The  Civil  War,"  Mrs. 
Helen  Campbell,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  on  "A  Model 
House,"  and  Prof.  R.  J.  Fulton  of  the  Ohio  State  University  on 
"The   Science  and  Art  of  Public  Speaking." 

HONORS. 

The  honors,  awarded  by  the  Faculty, are: 
First  honor  in  Classical  Course. 
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First  honor  in  Scientific  Course. 
First  honor  in  Literary  Course. 

These  honors  are  decided  by  the  scholarship  record  extending 
over  the  four  college  years. 

When  there  is  but  one  graduate  in  a  department,  no  award  is 
made,  unless  in  case  of  an  exceptionally  good  record.  The  saluta- 
torian  and  the  valedictorian   are  chosen  from  the  honor  graduates. 

The  valedictorians  have  been: 
18S4— John  Hipp.  1885— William  A.  Moore. 

1886— Elmer  E.  Kitchen.  1887— Elbert  Richardson. 

1888— Alfred  T.  Moore.  1889— Hubert  Lincoln  Shattuck. 

1890— Orville  Frank  Shattuck.  1891— Everett  Flower  Benedict. 
1893— Edna  Iliff.  1894— Fred  Tevis  Krueger. 

PRIZES. 

John  Hipp,  Esq.,  the  first  graduate  of  the  University,  offers  a 
prize  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  entrance  examination  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  in  the  classical  course.  Competitors  must  have  previous- 
ly satisfied  the  Faculty,  by  examinations  or  by  certificates,  that 
they  have  completed  the  classical  preparatory  course.  The  com- 
petitive examination  is  held  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  the  first 
term,  at  9  a.  m. 

R.  A.  Long,  Esq.,  has  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  best  original  English  oration,  by  a  young  man,  and  the  same 
for  the  best  original  essay,  by  a  young  lady.  Each  oration  or  essay 
must  contain  not  more  than  1400  nor  less  than  1200  words  and 
must  be  handed  to  Miss  Fisher,  on  or  before  March  5.  The  pro- 
ductions are  then  marked  on  thought  and  composition,  and  returned 
on  or  before  March  20th.  The  contestants  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty 
ty  according  to  the  markings.  The  contest  is  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  second  Friday  of  the  third  term. 

Mrs* Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  offers  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  English  composition. 

Chancellor  McDowell  offers  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best 
essay  in  opposition  to  Monopolies,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  best  essay 
in  favor  of  Monopolies.  This  offer  is  limited  to  members  of  the 
class  in  Political  Economy. 
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In  order  to  stimulate  Bible  study,  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Webb,  of 
Denver,  offers  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars.  The  essay  must  contain  not 
less  than  2,000  nor  more  than  2,500  words,  and  must  be  ready  for  the 
judges  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  term.  This  offer  is  confined  to 
members  of  the  college  classes.  A  type-written  copy  of  each  essay 
is  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  University.  The  winning  essay 
is  to  be  delivered  in  public  in  connection  with  some  of  the  exercises 
of  commencement  week. 

The  subjects  for  1895-6  will  be  "The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on 
the  English  Language,"  "The  Relation  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation  to 
our  American  Constitution,"  "Recent  Corroborations  of  the  Scripture 
Records,"  "The  Psalms,"  "The  Bible's  Ideals  of  Human  Character," 
"The  Bible's  Representations  of  God,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Heathenism." 

We  are  also  able  to  announce  the  "Henry  White  Warren  Fellow- 
ship." The  income  of  this  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
offered  to  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  who  pursue  post- 
graduate studies  in  medicine,  law,  theology,  or  philosophy.  For 
terms  apply  to  the  Chancellor. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  urged  to  help  themselves  as  far  as  possible.  Inde- 
pendence and  self  reliance  are  constantly  taught.  But  for  students 
who  need  help  there  are  several  sources.  First,  there  are  prizes 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Second,  there  are  certain  coupons  available 
for  cases  of  merit  and  necessity.  Third,  there  'are  the  educational 
societies  from  which  worthy  students  can  obtain  loans  when  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  officers.  Fourth,  there  are  certain  funds 
given  by  individuals  for  this  purpose.  Persons  desiring  to  do  good 
by  a  wise  investment  of  a  small  amount  of  money  can  find  no  better 
way  than  by   the   establishment  of  perpetual  scholarships. 

RELIGIOUS  USAGES. 

Prayers  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  school-day  morning,  which 
all  students  are  required  to  attend.  Devotional  meetings  are  held 
in  the  Home  for  young  ladies  at  least  twice  each  week.  A  vesper 
service  is  held  at  4  p.  m.,  in  the  University  chapel,  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  each  month. 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  maintain  interesting  and  profitable  meetings 
throughout  the  year,  Each  association  has  a  well  furnished  room 
for  its  exclusive  use.  The  wise  and  efficient  methods  used  by  As- 
sociation workers  are  in  use  here.  Representatives  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  the  summer  school  for  Christian  workers  at  Geneva  Lake, 
Wisconsin,  and  Northfield,  Mass. 

SELF   GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  placed  on  their  honor  and  only  such  rules  are 
framed  as  are  necessary.  A  Senate,  composed  of  the  Chancellor 
and  students,  has  a  very  large  and  responsible  share  in  the 
administration  of  discipline  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  develop  broad  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship, along  with  a  high  type  of  character.  Students  who  aim  at 
the  greatest  improvement  find  welcome  and  help.  Only  such 
students  as  manifest  earnestness  and  moral  purpose  can  remain 
connected  with  the  institution.  Every  influence  is  thrown  around 
the  student  to  develop  culture  and  character. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  three  literary  societies,  the  Phi  Alpha,  Evans  Literary 
Club  and  Prytanean.  These  meet  each  alternate  Friday  evening 
during  the  year,  for  essays,  declamations,  orations,  debates  and  drill 
in  parliamentary  practice.  Membership  in  the  Prytanean  is  lim- 
ited to  college  students.  The  others  admit  suitable  persons  from 
both  collegiate  and  other  departments.  Students  are  recommended 
by  the  Faculty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
these  societies. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  University  of  Denver  inaugurated  this  movement  in  Colo- 
rado, the  first  course  of  lectures  having  been  given  at  Greeley  by 
the  Chancellor  upon  the  subject:  Studies  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  University  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  following  lectures. 
Chancellor  McDowell — Studies  in  the  French  Revolution.     (6) 

Studies  in  Christian  Evidences.     (6) 

Sociology.    (6) 
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Doctor  Howe — Astronomy.     (6) 

Mathematics.     (6) 

Doctor  Hyde — Greek  Life  and  Thought.     (6) 

English  Literature.     (6)  or  (12) 

Doctor  Le  Rossignol — Political  Economy.     (6) 

Psychology.     (6) 

Ethics.     (6) 

Professor  Strong— Botany.     (6) 

Geology.     (6) 

Professor  Spencer — Roman  History.     (6) 

Latin  Literature.     (6) 

Professor  Hoag — Biology.     (6) 

Professor  Russell — Mathematics.     (6) 

For  terms  and  plans  address 

H.  A.  HOWE,  Dean, 

University  Park,  Colo. 
NEEDS. 

Denver  is,  and  is  increasingly  to  be,  a  center  of  higher  learning. 
In  the  chain  of  great  universities  stretching  across  the  continent, 
the  University  of  Denver  is  to  be  an  important  link.  A  sufficient 
and  thorough  equipment  of  the  University  in  all  departments,  on 
the  scale  demanded  by  its  position,  will  require  resources  many 
times  greater  than  those  now  in  possession.  The  liberality  of  some 
of  our  noble  givers  is  an  inspiration  and  a  pledge,  but  as  has  been 
well  said:  "While  no  apprehensions  can  be  felt  about  the  remoter 
future,  and  while  individuals  are  now  giving  with  a  generosity 
worthy  of  all  praise,  it  should  be  remembered  that  with  institutions, 
as  with  men,  youth  is  a  period  of  opportunities  inestimably  prec- 
ious; that  many  of  these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time  are  forever 
lost.  The  opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful  unversity  are 
unparalleled;  but  without  early  and  continual  additions  to  its 
pecuniary  resources,  some  exceedingly  important  ones  will  have  to 
pass  unused/' 

The  following  chairs  should  be  endowed  at  once:  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  History  and 
Political  Economy,  Natural  Sciences  (at  least  two  chairs),  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Languages. 

The  following  buildings  should  be  erected:  a  Hall  of  Science 
and  a  Library. 
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The  different  departments  need  increased  facilities.  The 
School  of  Medicine  should  have  enlarged  accommodations,  includ- 
ing endowment  hospitals,  and  larger  laboratories.  The  School  of 
Law  should  be  endowed  and  provided  with  suitable  libraries.  The 
Schools  of  Music,  Pine  Art,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy  should  be  en- 
dowed. The  School  of  Theology  needs  endowments  of  professor- 
ships, lectureships  and  libraries.  Some  one,  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  to 
$20,000,  could  establish  here  a  lectureship  on  preaching  which 
wTould  be  a  blessing  to  this  entire  region. 

Other  needs  are  pressing.  An  annual  addition  of  a  thousand 
volumes  should  be  made  to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  A  fund  is  needed  for  such  lectures  as  those  given  during  the 
year.  Scholarships  and  aid  for  needy  students  could  be  used  almost 
daily.  Prizes  and  fellowships  similar  to  those  already  established, 
would  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  hard  work  and  high  endeavor. 

Many  persons  own  real  estate  or  other  property  in  large  or 
small  amounts  which  could  be  given  or  willed  to  the  University  for 
the  purpose  named.  The  best  way  to  give  is  while  living  and  able 
to  see  the  blessed  results.  The  next  best  way  is  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity one  of  your  heirs.  For  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  inclined  to 
remember  us,  we  insert  here  forms  of  bequest. 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary,  and 
its  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  following  lands  and  tene- 
ments, [description]  in  County,  in  the  State  of 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my  executor  out  of  my 

estate  within  months  after  my  decease. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  thousand   dollars,  to  be  applied,  at  their  dis- 

cretion, for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by 

them  and  called  the  Scholarship  Fund.     The  interest  of  this 

fund  shall  be  applied,  at  their  discretion,  to  aid  deserving  students 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  [or  other  specified  department]. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  them 

as  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  [a  Professorship  of  ] 

in  the  University  [a  Lecturship  in  the  School  of 
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CHARGES. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

The  matriculation  fee,  payable  by  each  new  student,  on  en- 
trance is  $5.00. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $10  and  a  library  fee  of  $1  are  due  from 
each  student  on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

Scholarship  coupons  are  received  for  incidentals  according  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

In  case  of  payments  delayed  beyond  the  time  when  due,  interest 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  single  study  is  fifty  cents  per  week. 

First  honor  graduates  of  Colorado  High  Schools  are  given  four 
continuous  years  of  free  tuition  if  ready  for  the  Freshman  class  and 
if  they  enter  the  Freshman  class  the  same  year  they  graduate  from 
the  High  School. 

No  portion  of  the  fees  will  be  refunded  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  HOME. 

FOR  THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR. 

Furnished  room,  light,  heat,  table  board,  and  washing  one 

dozen  pieces  per  week $215.00 

For  the  first  term — due  September  4 90.00 

For  the  second  term — due  January  2 65.00 

For  the  third  term— due  March  25 65,00 

Charges  during  vacation  are  $1.00  per  day. 

Each  boarding  student  will  bring  two  pairs  of  sheets,  two  pairs 
of  pillow  cases,  six  towels  and  four  napkins — each  article  indelibly 
marked. 

These  terms  are  open  to  young  ladies  in  all  departments. 

Note. — The  extra  charge  for  washing,  except  for  bedding,  is 
fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Financial  Agent. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


Evans,  Albert  Julius 

Abbott,  Ada  Flavia 
Antram,  Eugene  Marion 
Avery,  Horace  Weston 
Crowder,  Edgar  Holland 
Daniels,  Mabel  Luella 
Evans,  Grace  Gertrude 
McFarland,  Nan 
Pattison,  Lucia  Ella 
Swenson,  John  Robert 


1894-5. 

SENIOR. 

Lit.   University  Park. 

JUNIORS. 

01.  Appleton,  Wis. 

01.  864  Clarkson  St.,  Denver. 

01.  Ledyard,N.Y. 

01.  Batavia,  Iowa. 

CI.  University  Park. 

Lit.   Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

CI.  Longmont,  Colo, 

01.  1360  Vine  St.,   Denver. 

CI.  University  Park. 

SOPHOMORES. 


Bloom,  Alberta  Gearhart 
Bristol,  Sadie 
Prick,  Philip  Louis 
Hammond,  Lucy  Edith 
Ingersoll,  Mary  Edith  Schuyler 
Mc  Creery,  Guy  Winters 
Morris,  Ernest 
Plested,  Alice  Gordon 
Wight,  Lucy  Belle 


Lit.  320  E.Main  St.,Trinidad,Colo. 
CI.    208  E.20th  St.,  Cheyenne,Wy. 
01.     1807  Emerson -Ave.,  Denver. 
Lit.  2720  Second  St.,Seattle,Wash . 
Lit.    University  Park. 
CI.     Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Lit.   831  22nd  Ave.,  Denver. 
Lit.   University  Park. 
Sc.    Lakewood,  Colo. 


Caldwell,  James 
Elliott,  Edwin  Austin 
Fonda,  Charles  Percy 
Gould,  George  Winfield 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Mayes 
Huett,  Charles  Wesley 
Kokubo,  Sadanosuke 
Shaffer,  Tom  L.  A. 
Stevens,  Clyde  Benjamin 
Stevens,  Lawrence  Bradley 
Wallace,  Edith  Beatrice 
Young,  Howard  Brown 


FRESHMEN. 

Lit.   1405  Pearl  St.,  Denver. 

CI.    University  Park. 

Sc.    2931  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver. 

CI.    2155  California  St.,  Denver. 

Lit.   1243  S.Fourteenth  St.,Denver 

CI.     Argo,  Colo. 

CI.    University  Park. 

Sc.     Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Lit.   Trinidad,  Colo. 

01.    2447  Ogden  St.,  Denver. 

CI.    1279  La  Fayette  St.,  Denver. 

Sc.   Ogden  St.&  18th  Ave.,Denver. 
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IRREGULAR  COLLEGIATE. 


Brarm,  Ralph  Mahlon 
Burbank,  Charles  Albert 
Dickson,  Martha  Webb 
Edwards,  Charles  Arnold 
Firth,  John  Cowing 
Hazard,  William  Jonathan 
Kimball,  Martha  Nutter 
Lapham,  Mary  Matilda 
Miller,  Addie  Brown 
Miller,  Thomas 
Pease,  James  Loren 
Simonds,  Paul  Edward 
Spencer,  Paul  Mansfield 
Stirling,  Guy  Enoch 
Sylvester,  Joseph  Walter 
Trott,  Josephine  Augusta 
Walker,  Mabel  Dean 
Wheeler,  Evalyn  Anna 


639  17th  Ave.,  Denver. 

Green  Island,  N.  Y. 

Jacksonville,  111. 

Belleville.  Canada. 

Hotel  Imperiale,  Denver. 

1710  Marion  St.,  Denver. 

222  Twentieth  Ave.,  Denver. 

Pruita,  Colo. 

University  Park. 

Athens,  Colo. 

3341  Ogden  St.,  Denver. 

11th  and  Arap.  Sts.,  Denver. 

Eureka,  Cal. 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

University  Park. 

University  Prrk. 

1090  Broadway,  Denver. 

Schuyler,  Neb. 


Post  Graduate  School. 


William  F.  McDowell,   S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.M. 

Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.D. 

John  R.  Van  Pelt,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.M. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  S.B.,  LL.B. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  provided  in  the  professional 
schools,which  lead  to  the  appropriate  degrees,  courses  have  been  ar- 
ranged looking  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Science  and  Liter- 
ature, Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

Only  regular  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Denver  or  of  other  colleges  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
are  eligible  to  these  advanced  degrees. 
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Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science  or  Literature  may  receive 
the  corresponding  Master's  degree. 

At  least  one  year's  actual  attendance  at  the  University  will  be 
required  of  candidates  for  any  of  these  degrees.  The  rest  of  the 
work  may  be  done  in  absentia.  A  satisfactory  thesis  is  required  from 
each  candidate  for  any  postgraduate  degree. 

The  matriculation  fee  for  each  degree  is  $25  and  must  be  paid 
in  advance.  The  diploma  fee,  which  covers  the  cost  of  examina- 
tions also,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Doctor  of 
Science  is  $35;  and  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  it  is  $15. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  relating  to  this  course 
should  address 

HERBERT  A.  HOWE,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 
University,  Park,  Colo. 

STUDENTS   1894-95. 


Barnett,  Samuel  Jackson 
Lymer,  Elmer  Ellsworth 

Madison,  William  C. 

Moles,  Oliver  Stephen 

Nicholson,  Thomas 

Shipman,  William  Henry 

Sisson,  Thomas  Eddy 
Smith,  Joel  Franklin 
Taylor,  William  Irving 


A.B.,  University  of  Denver. 
University  Park. 

S.B.,S.M.,   Amity   College. 

Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota. 

A.B.,A.M.,    Upper     Iowa     University. 

University  Park. 

S.B.,  Illinois  State    University . 

Myrtle  Hill,  Denver. 

Ph.B.  Illinois   Wesley  an    University, 

S.T.B.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Northwestern    University, 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

A.M.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

B.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

Coin,  Iowa. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Baker    University, 

Castle  Rock,  Colo. 

A.B.,A.M.,S.T.B.,  U.S.Grant  Univ. 

Guthrie,  Okla. 

A.M.,  De  Pauw  University. 

Georgetown,  Colo. 


School  of  Medicine. 
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OFFICERS. 

William  F.  McDowell,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 

Samuel  A.  Pisk,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean. 

E.  C.  Rivers,  M,D.,  Vice-Dean. 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


FACULTY. 

John  W.  Graham,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Henry  A.  Lemen,  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Frederick  J.  Bancroft,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Arnold  Stedman,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Puerperal  Diseases. 
Charles  Denison,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the   Chest  and  of  Climatology. 
William  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
John  W.  Collins,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 


Samuel  A.  Fisk,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean, 
Professorofthe  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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Edmund  J.  A.  Rogees,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Edmund  C.  Rivees,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

Heney  H.  Howland,  M.D., 
Prof  essor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Oscae  J.  Pfeiffee,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  M.D,,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Andeew  K.  Woethington,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Heney  Sewall,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Cael  Ruedi,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Howell  T.  Peeshing,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Nervous    and  Mental    Diseases    and  of    Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

William  Phipps  Munn,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Genito- Urinary  Diseases  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

William  S.  Bagot,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

William  B.  Ceaig,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology. 

Chaeles  B.  Lyman,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  and  Minor  Surgery. 


Louis  A.  La  Gaede,  M.D.,   Captain,   Assistant   Surgeon 

U.  S.  A. 
Honorary  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 
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Assistant  Professors  and  Lecturers. 

John  M.  Foster,  M.D„ 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

F.  H.  Mc  Naught,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Carl  Johnson,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Gynaecology. 

M.  A.  Walker,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Embryology   and  Histology  and  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Alfred  E.  R.  Seebass,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica. 

J.  M.  Blaine,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 

H.  W.  Rover,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Therapeutics  and  Prescription  Writing. 

Charles  Manly,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Climatology. 

C.  D.  Nelson,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Medicine  and  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Anatomy 
and  Urinalysis. 

Ernest  C.  Hoag,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Biology  and  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology. 


Dispensary  Staff. 

Executive  Committee— -Prof.  W.  P.  Munn,  Prof.  A.  K.  Worth- 
ington,  Prof.  E.  R.  Axtell,  Prof.  H.  T.  Pershing,  Dr.  John  M. 
Foster, 

Medical  Service— Prof.  E.  R.  Axtell,  Prof.  Carl  Ruedi,  Dr.  David 
Thompson,  Dr.  O.  C.  Huffman. 

Surgical  Service — Prof.  W.  P.  Munn,   Dr.  M.  A.  Walker. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose — Prof.  H.  H.  Howland,  Assist- 
ants, Dr.  Alfred  R.  Seebass,  Dr.  T.  J.  Stiver. 
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Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear — Dr.  John  M.  Foster. 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — Prof.  Howell  T.  Pershing. 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs — Prof.  Carl  Ruedi. 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases — Prof.  W.  P.  Munn. 
Diseases  of  Children — Prof.  E.  R.  Axtell. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fifteenth  annual  course  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Denver,  will  begin  with  an  introductory 
address,  in  the  main  lecture  room  of  the  college  building,  Wednes- 
day, September  11,  1895,  at  10  a.  m.  Regular  lectures  will  follow  on 
the  succeeding  day. 

The  session  will  continue  seven  months, 'closing  on  Saturday, 
April  12,  1896,  the  Commencement  exercises  following  on  the  15th. 
There  will  be  a  vacation  from  December  21st,  6  p.  m.  to  January  7th, 
9  a.  m.,  and  no  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thanksgiving  Day  nor 
on  Washington's  Birthday. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  medical  course  of  this  institution  con  sists  of  four 
separate  terms  of  seven  months  each.  This  makes  its  standard 
conform  to  that  of  The  Association  of   American  Medical   Colleges. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  teaching 
and  practical  exercises.  The  complete  course  is  carefully  graded,  so 
as  to  carry  a  student  in  successive  steps  until  he  receives  his  degree. 

The  Didactic  course  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
Clinical  course  at  the  Hospitals,  nor  with  the  clinics  and  practical 
classes  in  the  College. 

It  is  hoped  that  students  will  as  far  as  practicable,  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  so  as  to  have  the  advantages  of  the 
college  instruction  from  the  beginning. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING. 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  located  in  spacious  quarters  at  the 
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corner  of  Arapahoe  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  is  most  conven- 
iently reached  from  the  Union  Depot,  by  the  West  Denver  or 
Curtis  street  cable,  which  brings  a  student  within  a  half  block  of 
the  College  building. 

This  location  is  central  and  convenient  to  rapid  transit  lines, 
making  it  easy  to  reach  the  various  hospitals  at  which  clinical  lec- 
tures are  given. 

The  College  building  is  shown  on  the  cover  of  this  catalogue. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  It 
has  one  large  lecture  hall  and  one  pleasant  amphitheater.  New  and 
complete  laboratories  have  been  furnished  for  histological,  bacterio- 
logical, pathological  and  physiological  work  and  a  clinical  depart- 
ment has  been  provided. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
must  have  a  good  English  education.  A  diploma  from  a  creditable 
high  school,  normal  school,  college,  or  a  first-class  teacher's  certifi- 
cate from  a  county  or  state  school  board  of  examiners  will  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  necessary  preliminary  education.  If  such  creden- 
tials are  not  presented,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in: 

English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Physics, History, 
Geography,  and  Elementary  Latin. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
session,  but  students  are  allowed  until  Christmas  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  Physics  or  Latin.  The  Examining  Committee  for  the 
Faculty  is  Prof.  E.  R.  Axtell,  Prof.  A.  K.  Worthingtdn  and  Prof.  H. 
T.  Pershing. 


COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION 

Session  of  1895-6. 
During  the  first  year  the  student  attends  lectures  on: 

Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Chemistry,  Histology, 

Materia  Medica,  Embryology, 

Pharmacology,  Microscopy. 
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He  completes  his  first  dissection,  and  spends  ample  time  in  the 
Histological  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  passes  an  examination  in  Embryology, 
in  Osteology  and  in  Microscopy. 

In  the  second  year  he  attends  lectures  on: 

Anatomy,  Materia  Medica, 

Physiology,  Hygiene, 

Chemistry,  Therapeutics, 

Histology,  General  Pathology. 
Pharmacology. 

During  this  year  he  completes  his  dissection  and  takes  the  work 
in  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  Laboratories  and  he  m  ay 
attend  the  Dispensary  Clinics. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  final  examinations  are  held  in  Materia 
Medica,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Histology,  Pharmacology 
and  General  Pathology. 

Any  branch  failed  upon  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  added  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  third  year  and  attendance  upon  the  lectures 
of  that  branch  made  compulsory. 

In  the  third  year  attendance  is  required  on  the  lectures  on: 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Obstetrics.  Therapeutics, 

Gynaecology,  Diseases  of  Children, 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Special  Pathology, 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Hygiene, 

Physical  Diagnosis. 

Full  attendance   upon   Dispensary  and  Hospital   Clinics  is  now 
required,  as  well  as  attendance  at  Autopsies. 
The  course  in  Urinalysis  is  taken  during  this  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  final  examinations  are  given  in 
Hygiene,  Pathology,  Therapeutics. 

And  the  first  examination  is  given   in   Practice,   Surgery   and  Ob- 
stetrics, (not  final). 

During  the  fourth  year  lectures  on   the   following   subjects  are 

attended; 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Children, 

Gynaecology,  Ophthalmology, 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Special  Pathology, 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Electro-Therapeutics, 

Dermatology  Bacteriology, 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  History  of  Medicine, 

Medical  Ethics,  Autopsies. 

Full  attendance  and   credit  must   be  had  for  Hospital  and  Dis 
pensary  Clinics. 
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ANATOMY. 

Three  lectures  a  week  are  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Worthington, 
all  fully  illustrated  by  skeleton,  charts,  manikin,  and  especially 
by  dissections  and  preparations. 

Dissecting — The  dissecting-room  of  the  college  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  being  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience  for  cleanliness  and  health.  The 
tables  have  marble  tops  and  the  floor  is  cemented.  Flushing  and 
drainage  are  provided  for. 

The  room  is  open  from  two  to  ten  p.  m.,  daily,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted.  Dissecting  will  be  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Walker,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Material  is  abundant,  and  every  student  coming  up  for  gradu- 
ation in  this  school  must  present  certificates  of  two  courses  of  dis- 
secting. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

This  department  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Walker,  who 
will  deliver  two  lectures  a  week  on  embryology  until  the  Holidays. 
After  that  time  the  same  lecture  hours  will  be  devoted  to  His- 
tology. 

Each  student  during  the  first  year  course  is  required  to  take 
the  work  in  the  histological  laboratory.  Two  exercises  a  week  of 
two  hours  each  for  six  weeks,  constitute  the  course.  Sections  of 
all  the  normal  structures  are  carefully  prepared  and  studied.  Every 
student  acquires  a  valuable  collection  of  permanent  slides. 

'Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  fee  is  charged  for  the 
course  of  instruction. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  Bacteriology  is  delivered  to  the  fourth 
course  students  during  the  first  half  of  each  session. 

Ernest  C.  Hoag,  A.  M.,  of  the  Biological  Department  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  delivers  these  lectures.  An  examination 
is  held  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  methods  in  use  in  the  City  Laboratory,  near  the  College 
building,  in  the  bactereologic  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  and  the  bac- 
tereologic  examination  of  ice  and  water. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  course  consists  of  three  lectures  and  recitations  a  week 
upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs,  with  such 
practical  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  are  necessary  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry  Sewall,  formerly  Asso- 
ciate in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  careful  instruction  is  given  in 
all  necessary  experiments.  A  large  amount  of  apparatus  is  available 
and  the  course  is  made  as  practical  and   demonstrative   as  possible. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Prof.  Carl  Ruedi  delivers  two  lectures  a  week  upon  Pathology 
one  on  General  Pathology  to  the  second  year  students  and  one  on 
Special  Pathology  to  the  third  and  fourth  year  students.  The  lec- 
tures on  General  Pathology  are  repeated  each  year  but  those'on 
Special  Pathology  deal  with  different  subjects  each  year.  Examin- 
ations are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  course  is  very  com- 
plete. 

Prof.  Ruedi  also  holds  a  dispensary  clinic  on  lung  diseases  dur- 
ing the  session. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

Three  lectures  a  week  by  Prof.  Joseph  A.  Sewall.  The  Didac- 
tic Course  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  and  his  assistants. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  large  and  excellently  arranged, 
each  student  being  supplied  with  all  apparatus  and  necessary  re- 
agents for  exhaustive  qualitative  analysis.  Special  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  urine,  especially   pathological   samples. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 

This  department  is  under  the  care  of  Alfred  Seebass,  Ph.G.,  M.D. 
Two  lectures  a  week  are  delivered  on  Materia  Medica  and  one  on 
Pharmacology. 

Students  will  become  personally  familiar  with  the  properties  of 
drugs  and  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  and  the  methods  of 
applying  non-medicinal  remedies. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

Dr.  Rover  delivers  one  lecture  a  week  to  the  second  and  third 
year  students  on  Therapeutics  and  Prescription  Writing.  Electro- 
Therapeutics  is  a  part  of  the  course. 

MEDICINE. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  five  professors,  the 
work  being  divided  as  follows: 

Prof.  Fisk,  General  Medicine.     Three  lectures  per  week. 

Prof.  Henry  Sewall,  Physical  Diagnosis.     One  exercise  a  week. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Pershing,  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System. 
Two  lectures  a  week. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Axtell,  Diseases  of  Children.     One  lecture  a  week. 

Prof.  Ruedi,  Pathology.     One  lecture  a  week. 

Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Dispensary  and  the  various  city  hos- 
pitals is  made  part  of  the  course. 

SURGERY. 

This  branch  is  under  the  supervision  of  four  professors  who 
divide  the  work  as  follows: 

Prof.  Rogers,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Two  lectures 
each  week. 

Prof.  Pfeiffer,  Orthopedic  Surgery.  One  lecture  each  week  for 
half  of  the  term. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Munn,  one  lecture  each  week  on  the  subject  of 
Genito  Urinary  Diseases. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Lyman,  Fractures  and  Dislocations  and  Minor  Sur- 
gery.    Two  lectures  each  week. 

Clinical  surgical  material  is  abundant  in  Denver  and  unusual 
opportunities  are  offered  students  to  see  both  minor  and  major 
operations. 

OBSTETRICS  AND  PUERPERAL  DISEASES. 

Dr.  F.  H.  McNaught  delivers  two  lectures  a  week]  illustrated  by 
manikin  and  fetus.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  receive  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  various  positions  and  pre- 
sentations and  in  the  application  of  forceps  and  the  use  of  other  ob- 
stetric instruments.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  maternity 
wards  of  the  County  Hospital  and  at  the  homes  of  patients. 
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All  fourth  year  students  will  attend  midwifery  cases  under  com- 
petent supervision. 

GYNAECOLOGY. 

Prof.  William  S.  Bagot  delivers  one  didactic'lecture  a  week.  A 
large  dispensary  clinic  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Carl  Johnson  who  spares 
no  pains  to  instruct  each  student  in  the  methods  of  making  exam- 
inations and  applying  treatment.  Prof.  William  B.Craig  gives  clin- 
ical instruction,  especially  in  operations  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OTOLOGY. 

The  course  will  consist  of  one  didactic  lecture  each  week  by 
Prof.  Rivers.  These  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  clinics  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  In  the  dispensary  service,  Dr.  John  Foster  gives 
clinical  instruction  and  teaches  all  advanced  students  the  use  of  the 
opthalmoscope  and  other  optical  instruments. 

LARYNGOLOGY  AND  RHINOLOGY. 
Prof.  Howland,  one  lecture  a  week.     A  large  clinic  in  this  sub- 
ject is  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  Howland.    All  fourth-year  stu- 
dents are  carefully  taught  the  method  of  making^examinations,  the 
use  of  instruments  and  their  application  in  treatment. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

Prof.  Louis  A.  La  Garde  will  deliver  one  lecture  a  week  to  sec- 
ond and  third  year  students. 

DERMATOLOGY. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Blaine  delivers  one  lecture  a  week  to  the  fourth  year 
students.    Dr.  Blaine  also  conducts  a  dispensary  clinic  where  each 
student  will   receive  instruction  in   the  diagnosis   and  treatment  of 
skin  diseases. 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

This  subject,  which  has  been  generally  neglected  by  medical 
schools  is  of  special  importance  to  Colorado  physicians.  Dr.  Charles 
Manly  will  deliver  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  URANALYSIS. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Nelson  will  conduct  a  laboratory  course  in  Patholog 
cal  Anatomy  and  in  the  Analysis  of  Urine. 
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DENVER  AND  ITS  CLINICAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Denver,  at  the  present  time,  has  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  and  is  the  greatest  health  resort  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

As  a  rule  the  winters  are  mild  and  students  in  impaired  health 
can  attend  the  full  session  without  discomfort.  Clinical  material 
at  both  dispensary  and  hospitals  is  abundant.  In  all  benevolent  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  the  faculty  of  this  college  is  represented  on 
the  medical  staff  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material  is 
utilized  for  the  instruction  of  students. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  school  to  have  close  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student  and  in  this  way  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  each 
student  in  the  matter  of  clinical  and  didactic  work. 

ARAPAHOE  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  the  great  general  hospital  of  Denver.  It  contains  about 
two  hundred  beds  and  its  capacity  is  soon  to  be  doubled.  The 
hospital  contains  a  Medical,  Surgical,  Ophthalmological  and  Vener- 
eal service,  a  Lying-in  department  and  a  special  Children's  ward. 

All  of  the  patients  are  available  for  clinical  instruction  at  the 
bedside  and  in  the  amphitheater,  where  lectures  are  delivered  four 
days  each  week,  from  one  to  two  o'clock. 

Professors  Fisk,  Sewall,  Rogers,  Pershing  and  Munn  represent 
this  school  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

During  the  session  a  great  many  post-mortems  are  made,  to 
t  which  all  third-year  students  are  admitted. 

SAINT  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL. 

NINETEENTH  AVENUE  AND  PEARL. 

This  new  and  complete  hospital,  lately  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  affords  excellent  clinical  material  to  Denver  medical  stu- 
dents. From  its  central  position  it  represents  the  "emergency  hos- 
pital" of  Denver. 

During  the  past  winter  a  great  number  of  valuable  medical  and 
surgical  clinics  were  held  in  this  institution  by  members  of  our  staff. 
Professors  Rogers,  Pfeiffer,  Fisk,  Denison,  Pershing,  Sewall,  Worth- 
ington,  Rivers,  Axtell,  Munn,  Bagot  and  Craig  represent  our  Faculty 
upon  the  hospital  staff. 
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SAINT  ANTHONY'S  HOSPITAL. 

HIGHLANDS. 

This  large  Hospital  was  formally  opened  in  May,  1893.  It  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
students  attending  this  school  will  be  admitted  to  clinics  and  bed- 
side instruction. 

COLLEGE  FREE  DISPENSARY. 

Our  Dispensary  Department  now  embraces  a  large  reception 
room  and  three  well  arranged  clinic  rooms,  with  a  complete  drug 
store.  All  the  rooms  are  provided  with  chairs,  tables,  hot  and  cold 
water,  gas,  screens  and  all  other  necessaries. 

The  Ophthalmological  department  has  a  large  dark  room  and 
the  department  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  has  every  needed  in- 
strument for  work. 

The  Gynaecological  department  has  special  quarters  and  every 
needed  instrument,  including  an  electrical  outfit. 

In  every  section  of  the  Dispensary  students  are  enabled  and 
encouraged  to  examine  patients  individually  and  to  use  the  various 
means  of  diagnosis.  The  Midwifery  Department  of  the  clinic  is 
constantly  growing  and  it  contributed  many  interesting  cases  dur- 
ing the  past  session. 

A  number  of  minor  surgical  operations  were  performed  in  the 
i    urgical  section  of  our  Dispensary  last  year. 

The  attendance  at  the  Dispensary  is  now  very  large,  as  this  de- 
partment has  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 


Clinical  instruction  in  the  contageous  diseases  of  children  will 
be  given  to  members  of  the  senior  class  at  the  State  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Every  spring  three  resident  physicians  are  chosen  by  competi- 
tive examination  to  serve  for  twelve  months  at  the  County  Hos- 
pital. 

Students  of  this  school  have  been  fortunate  in  the  past  in  se- 
curing many  of  these  appointments. 

At  St  Luke's  Hospital  the  Staff  annually  chooses  two  resident 
physicians  to  serve  for  twelve  months. 
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THE  MANLY  PRIZE. 

Dr.  Charles  Manly  gives  a  prize  of  twenty  five  dollars  each  year 
to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  offering  the  best  essay  on  a 
climatological  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  subject  for  the  past  year  was  "The  Climate  of  Colorado  in  the 
Early  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis"  and  the  prize  was 
won  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  R.  Harkins. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  following  are  recommended  as  text-books  and  works  of  ref- 
erence for  the  several  departments  represented  by  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Anatomy — Morris,  Gray,  Holden,  Quain,  Weisse. 

Embryology — Poster  and  Balfour,  Hertwig,  Minot. 

Physiology — Kirkes,  Yeo,  Martin,  Landois. 

Chemistry — Witthaus,  Attfield,  Roscoe,  Fownes. 

Materia  Medica — Wood,  Potter,  United  States  and  National 
Dispensatories. 

Surgery — American  Text  Book,  Moullen,  Sean,  Treves. 

Surgical  Pathology  —Warren,  Senn. 

Practice  of  Medicine — Osier,  Strumpell,  Pepper,  Flint. 

Genito- Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphillogy — Morrow's  System. 

Pathology — Green,  Woodhead. 

Histology — Schaefer,  Quain,  Klein,  Frey,  Sterling. 

Microscopy — James,  Carpenter. 
t        Obstetrics — Playfair,  Lusk. 

Gynaecology — Munde,  Thomas,  Emmett,  Skene,  Pozzi. 

Diseases  of  Children — Smith,  Carmichael,  Vogel. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest — Flint,  Walsh,  Loomis. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System— Gowers,  Dana,  Strumpell, 
Spitzka,  Clouston. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations — Hamilton,  Stimpson. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat— Boswovth,  Ingals,  Solis-Cohen,  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye — Norris  and  Oliver,  Meyer,  Fuchs,  Noyes. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear — Roosa,  McBride. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — Reese,  Taylor. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin — Shoemaker.  Crocker,  Duhring. 

Reference — Duane's   Student's   Medical     Dictionary,    Billings' 
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Medical  Dictionary,  United  States  Dispensatory. 

Hygiene — Parks,  Wilson. 

Bacteriology  -Fraenkel. 

Students  are  advised  to  procure  one  or  more  of  the  above  books 
in  each  branch. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  Public  Library  of  Denver,  corner  of  Stout  and  Nineteenth 
streets,  has  a  medical  alcove,  where  can  be  found  all  of  the  more  im- 
portant Medical  periodicals.  The  collection  of  Medical  text  books 
will  be  found  complete  and  valuable.  It  is  open  to  students  free  of 
charge. 

This  College  has  donated  to  the  Library  several  hundred  valu- 
able books,  and  our  students  can  have  access  to  them  at  the  library. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


HOURS 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

A.  M. 

9  to  10 

Physiology 

Physiology 

Physiology 

Practical 
Anatomy 

10  to  11 

Materia  Med 

Practical 
Anatomy 

Pharm'ology 

11  to  12 

Anatomy 

Anatomy 

Anatomy 

P.  M. 

1  to  2 

* 
Embryology 

* 
Embryology 

2  to  3 

Practical 
Anatomy 

Practical 
Anatomy 

Materia  Med 

3  to  4 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

4  to  5 

Anatomy 
Quiz 

Chemical  Laboratory 

5  to  6 

7  to  10 

Histological 
Laboratory 

Histological 
Laboratory 

♦Histology  after  Christmas. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


HOURS 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

A.    M. 

9  to  10 

Physiology 

Physiology 

Physiology 

Practical 
Anatomy 

Therap'utics 

10  to  11 

*- 

Materia  Med 

Practical 

Anatomy 

Pharm'ology 

11  to  12 

Anatomy 

Hygiene 

Anatomy 

Anatomy 

P.     M. 

lto  2 

Histology 

Histology 

2  to  3 

General 
Pathology 

Materia  Med 

3  to  4 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

4  to  5 

Anatomy 
Quiz 

Practical 
Anatomy 

Practical 
Anatomy 

Practical 
Anatomy 

5  to  6 

8  to  10 

Path.  Labor 

Path.  Labor. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


HOURS 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

AVEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

A.    M. 

9  to  10 

Physical 
Diagnosis. 

Therap'utics 

10  to  11 

Practice 

Practice 

Genito  Urin. 

Practice 

Fractures. 
Dislocation, 
Minor    Surg. 

11  to  12 

Nervous  Dis. 

Hygiene 

Children 

Nervous  Dis. 

P.  M. 

12l/2-ll/2 

Clinic  Hos. 

Clinic  Hos. 

Clinic  Hos. 

Clinic  Hos. 

1  to  2 

Autopsies 

2  to  3 

Spec.  Pathol 

*Clim'tology 

Obstetrics 

3  to  4 

Obstetrics 

Gynaecology 

4  to  5 

Surgery 

Fractures 
Minor  Surg. 

Surgery 

Orthopedic 
Surgery 

5  to  6 

Dispensary 

*  For  four  months. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

A.   M. 

9  to  10 


10  to  11 


11  to  12 


P.  M. 

i2i/2-ii/2 


lto  2 


2  to  3 


3  to  4 


4  to  5 


5  to  6 


Practice 


Nervous  Dis, 


Spec.  Path. 


Obstetrics 


Throat 


TUESDAY 


Eye  and  Ear 


Bacteriology 


Clinic  Hos. 


Urinary  Anal 


Surgery 


WEDNESDAY 


Dermatorgy 


Practice 


Children 


Clinic  Hos. 


fClim'tology 


Urinary  Anal 


Fractures 
Minor  Surg 


THURSDAY 


Slectro  Ther 


Genito  Urin. 


*Med.  Jurisp 


Surgery 


Practice 


*Med.  Ethics 


Clinic  Hos. 


Obstetrics 


Urinary  Anal 


Orthopedic 
Surgery 


SATURDAY 


Fractures, 
Dislocations 
Minor  Surg. 


Nervous  Dis. 


Clinic  Hos. 


Dispensary 


7  to  8 


Quiz  in  Med, 


Gyna^ology 


For  6  weeks. 


f  For  four  months. 


$  After  the  Holidays. 
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The  clinics  at  the  Dispensary  continue  during  the  whole  year 
and  are  always  open  to  students  and  to  our  alumni. 

ARRANGEMENT  OP  TIME. 

According  to  the  schedule,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  year 
student  attends  fifteen  lectures  each  week,  makes  a  full  dissection 
during  the  year,  and  spends  a  number  of  hours  each  day  in  the  Lab- 
oratories of  Pharmacology,  Histology  and  Chemistry. 

In  the  second  year  he  attends  the  lectures  which  he  attended 
during  the  first  year,  takes  additional  lectures  in  Hygiene,  Thera- 
peutics and  General  Pathology,  finishes  his  dissection  and  completes 
the  course  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory.  During  this  year  he  is 
privileged  to  attend  the  Dispensary  Clinics  and  the  lectures  on  med- 
icine. 

In  the  third  year  he  begins  attendance  upon  the  advanced 
branches.  Work  in  the  Dispensary  and  Hospitals  is  now  required. 
During  this  year  he  has  opportunity  to  do  special  Laboratory  work 
and  Dissection. 

In  the  fourth  year  he  takes  the  full  course  of  advanced  work. 
In  addition  to  didactic  lectures  he  receives  bed-side  instruction  in 
Clinical  Medicine,  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  in  Gynaecology.  Practi- 
cal instruction  is  given  in  operative  surgery  and  operative  obstetrics, 
in  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat,  eye,  ear  and  skin,  in  genito-urinary 
diseases  and  in  nervous  diseases. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  in  this  College  are  in  writing.  They  begin  about 
the  middle  of  April  each  year  and  continue  one  week. 

During  the  entire  winter  session  a  system  of  quizzes  adds  much 
to  the  utility  of  each  chair.  Most  of  the  professors  superintend  th« 
quizzes  personally. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.: 

I — Must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
and  of  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

II— He  must  have  attained  three  courses  of  lectures,  of  which 
the  first  two  may  have  been  in  some  other  recognized  medical  col- 
lege, and  the  last  in  this  institution.  In  no  case  will  two  lecture 
courses  within  the  same  year  be  accepted. 
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III — He  must  have  attended  the  practical  instruction  in  all  de- 
partments and  have  attended  cases  of  obstetrics. 

IV — He  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  his  inten- 
tention  of  becoming  a  candidate  and  deposit  the  graduation  fee  and 
his  credentials  on  or  before  March  20th  of  each  year. 

V — Every  candidate  must  undergo  a  full  and  satisfactory  exam- 
ination on  every  branch  taught  in  the  College. 

VI — He  must  be  present  at  the  Commencement,  unless  excused 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

FEES. 

Matriculation  Fee  (Annually) $  5  00 

Tuition  Fee 75  00 

Graduation  Fee  (not  returnable) 25  00 

Demonstrator's  Ticket  (including  material) 10  00 

Chemical  Laboratory  Ticket 10  00 

Pathological  and  Physiological  Laboratory Fees  extra. 

No  tuition  fee  is  required  from  students  who  have  paid  for  and 
attended  three  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  College.  Such  stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  the  fourth  course  upon  the  payment  of  the 
matriculation  fee  only. 

Alumni  of  this  institution  may  attend  the  lectures  of  this  school 
by  matriculating.  A.lumni  of  other  regular  medical  colleges  may  at- 
tend by  matriculating  and  paying  one-half  the  regular  fees.  Stu- 
dents who  have  certificates  of  two  full  courses  of  lectures  at  regular 
medical  schools,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  at  this  college,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  third  course  of  lectures  by  matriculating  and  paying 
one-half  the  regular  fees. 

Students  taking  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  tickets  will  be 
charged  ten  dollars  for  each  ticket  plus  the  matriculation  fee. 

INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  ALUMNI. 

A  few  scholarships  have  been  provided  for  deserving  students. 

Rooms  and  board  in  Denver  can  be  obtained  at  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  week.  Living  expenses  in  Denver  are  as  moderate  as  in 
any  other  large  city,  and  vary  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city  should  at  once  call  upon  the 
janitor   at   the   college,   1025  Fourteenth  street,  corner  Arapahoe, 
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or  upon  any  of  the  professors,  who  will  aid  them  in  procuring  suita- 
ble boarding  places. 

All  the  members  of  the  Faculty  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
students  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  text-books  and  meth- 
ods of  study. 

All  necessary  tickets  are  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
on  payment  of  fees. 

The  alumni  of  this  institution  are  requested  to  keep  the  Secre- 
tary advised  of  their  post-office  addresses. 

All  physicians  desiring  to  receive  the  annual  circular  regularly 
will  please  forward  their  names  and  addresses. 

For  further  information,  address.        E.  R.  AXTELL,  M.  D., 

Secretary, 
Rooms  18  and  19,  Barth  Block,  16th  and  Stout  Streets. 


C 


ALENDAR. 


1895. 


Regular  Session  Begins  September  11th. 

Thanksgiving  Holiday,  November  28th. 

Christmas  Holidays,  December  21st  to  January  6th. 


1896. 

Opening  of  Session  after  the  Holidays,  January  6th,  9  a.  m 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22nd. 
Final  Examinations  Begin  April  7th. 
Commencement  Exercises,  April  15th. 
Alumni  Reunion,  April  15th. 

Actual  days  of  work,  not  including  Sundays  and  holidays,165. 
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Catalogue  of  Students. 


Session  of  1894-95. 

Anderson,  Anton Fatshan,  China 

Arnold,  C.  R ' Colorado 

Beatty,  J.  T Colorado 

Bell,  Samuel Colorado 

Blythe,  Mrs.  R.  B Colorado 

Brown,  W.  S Colorado 

Collier,  F.  M Colorado 

Dean,  Edward  F Colorado 

Depeyre,  Louis  N Wyoming 

Elder,  Chas.  S Colorado 

Farnsworth,  J.  A Colorado 

Greear,  S.J Missouri 

Greene,  Mrs.  J.  E Colorado 

Grimes,  W.  S Colorado 

Harkins,  Mrs.  E.  R Colorado 

Harvey,  Harry Colorado 

Hogan,  H.  F New  York 

Holinquist,  Arthur  J Iowa 

Hunnicutt,  W.  P Colorado 

Johnson,  Jas.  Everett Colorado 

Johnston  Harry  A Colorado 

Lawson,  J.  T.  L Towa 

'Lof,  A.  J.  O Sweden 

Louks,  James  W Colorado 

Macomber,  E.  K Colorado 

Nast,  Henry  H Colorado 

Noyes,  Edward  F Colorado 

Peavey,  Josephine  L Colorado 

Pouppirt,  Emele Colorado 

Reed,  F.N Michigan 

Sage,  Geo.  H Colorado 

Sawins,  A.  H Colorado 

Setters,  M.  T Wyoming 

Singletray,  M.  A Colorado 

Smith,  D.  H Colorado 
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Smith,  James  Wesley Colorado 

Stiver,  Thomas  J Pennsylvania 

Taylor,  A.  G Pennsylvania 

Thompson,  R.  A Colorado 

Tousley ,  Mrs.  Mary  J Colorado 

Watson,  Arthur  C Colorado 

Woodruff,  Warren Colorado 

Woodruff,  Emilie  P Colorado 

Williams,  CM Arkansas 

Graduates  in  iledicine. 

At  the  Commencement  held  April  16,  1895,  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following  students: 

Anton  Anderson,  Clarence  Robert  Arnold, 

John  Thomas  Beatty,  Francis  Marion  Collier, 

Charles  Samuel  Elder,  Elizabeth  Reiff  Harkins, 

James  Everett  Johnson,  Josephine  Lyford  Peavey, 

Alva  H.  Sawins,  Dexter  Havens  Smith, 

John  Wesley  Smith,  Thomas  Jefferson  Stiver, 
Arthur  Grant  Taylor. 


The  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

Founded  July  4,  1889.      Organized   1892. 


FACULTY. 

William  F.  McDowell,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor, 
Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D,D.,  LL.  D. 
Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible  and  Practical  Theology. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  S,T.D., 
Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology. 

John  Robert  Van  Pelt,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

of  the  Faculty. 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology. 

Marion  W.  Hissey,  A.M. 
Lecturer  on  Homiletics. 


CALENDAR. 

1895. 

September  18 — Fall  Term  begins. 
Setember  30 — Matriculation  Day. 
November  29-30— Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  19— Fall  Term  closes. 

WINTER   VACATION. 

1896. 
January  2 — Winter  Term  begins. 
January  24 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 
March  19 — Winter  Term  ends. 

SPRING   VACATION. 

March  27 — Spring  Term  begins. 

June  7 — Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sermon,  11  a.  m. 

University  Address,  8  p.  m. 
June   10 — Wednesday — Commencement   of    College    of  Liberal 
Arts  and  of  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 
N.  B. — Inquiries  may  be  directed  to 

PROF.  J.  R.  Van  PELT, 

University  Park,  Colo. 
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HISTORICAL. 

This  school  was  projected  in  May,  1884,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Iliff  Warren,  who  offered  the  trustees  of  Colorado  Seminary 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  an  endowment 
fund  "for  the  establishment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  of  a  school  of  Theology  for  the  better 
preparation  and  education  of  persons  called  to  the  high  and 
holy  office  of  the  Christian  Ministry."  The  sole  condition  of 
this  gift  was  that  an  endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should 
be  secured  from  other  sources,  the  income  of  which  should  be 
for  the  support  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
July  4th,  1889,  Mrs.  Warren  having  full  confidence  that  this 
condition  would  be  met— as  it  has  since  been,  the  endowment  of 
the  chair  having  been  completed  by  Ex-Governor  John  Evans, 
in  1891— the  promised  endowment  was  made  at  once  available. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  William  Seward  Iliff,  A.  B.,  of  the 
class  of  1888,  offered  to  erect  within  three  years  a  suitable 
building  for  said  school  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  or  add  that  amount  to  its  endowment.  The  corner  stone 
of  the  building  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  June  8th, 
1892. 

This  building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  and 
has  been  in  use  the  past  two  years.  Nothing  has  been  omitted 
that  was  needed  for  utility  and  elegance.  It  contains  a  suffi- 
cient gymnasium,  with  shower  baths  and  dressing  rooms  at- 
tached, a  fine  Library  room  for  study,  Lecture  rooms,  Chapel, 
Oratorical  Hall,  etc.  The  building  is  finished  in  solid  oak,  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam,  mechanical  power 
being  applied  sufficient  to  change  the  air  in  the  whole  building 
every  twelve  minutes. 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  not  anywhere  in  the  country  a 
building  so  elegant  and  complete  for  this  purpose. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  and  comprises  the 
usual    departments    of    Exegetical,    Historical,   Systematic  and 
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Practical  Theology,  with  their  various  auxiliary  sciences.  In 
extent  and  variety  the  course  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  that 
offered  in  any  of  the  older  theological  schools  of  the  Church. 

The  methods  of  study  are  adapted  to  secure  the  best 
results,  and  to  this  end  text  books  and  lectures,  conversations, 
discussions,  and  the  "seminary"  method  are  combined.  It  is 
the  special  aim  to  encourage  and  train  students  in  independent 
thinking  and  investigation. 

Since  ministerial  efficiency  depends  so  largely  on  the  spirit- 
ual state  of  the  minister,  every  effort  is  made  to  set  before  the 
students  all  the  possibilities  of  grace,  of  divine  communion  and 
co-operation,  and  to  show  the  methods  of  their  attainment,  so 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works. 

The  Faculty  believes  that  such  large  facilities  as  the  school 
offers  can  be  helpful  not  only  to  those  who  attend  it,  but  also 
in  these  days  of  easy  communication  to  all  the  preachers  and 
people  of  this  vast  region  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  therefore  issued  in 
1893  a  monthly  publication,  entitled,  "Studies  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  in  their  Chronological  Order."  Bishop  Warren  was  the 
editor,  and  the  writers  on  the  various  Epistles  were  Bishop 
Warren,  Chancellor  McDowell,  Professors  Steele  and  Van  Pelt 
and  Bishop  Vincent.  The  "Studies"  were  received  with  unex- 
pected favor,  and  were  sent  month  by  month  to  about  one 
thousand  subscribers.  A  similar  series  entitled,  "Studies  in  the 
English  Bible,"  was  issued  in  1894,  covering  the  remaining 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  John.  The  series  is 
continued  in  1895,  covering  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts. 
TEXT    BOOKS    AND    WORKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  necessary  books  may  be  brought  by  the  Student  when 
he  comes,  or  may  be  ordered  through  one  of  the  Professors  in 
advance,  at  least  one  month's  notice  being  given,  if  possible. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  books  needed  at  first 
in  the  department  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  may  be  ordered, 
In  advance,  of  Professor  Steele: 
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The  Variorum  Bible,  with  helps  (E.  and  S.) 

Introductory  N.  T.  Greek  Method,  by  Harper  and  Weidner 
(Scribners). 

Hebrew  Method  and  Elements  of  Hebrew,  by  W.  R.  Har- 
per  (Scribners). 

New  Testament  in  Greek,  Westcott  and  Hort,  Student's 
Edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Thayer's  N.  T.  Lexicon  (Harper  &  Bros.) 

Either  Winer's,  Thayer's  or  Buttmann's  N.   T.  Grammar. 

In  the  departments  of  Church  History  and  Systematic  The- 
ology the  following  books  are  used,  and  may  be  ordered  of 
Professor  Van  Pelt: 

Sheldon's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Harpers). 

Schaff's  Theological  Propaedeutic  (Scribners). 

In  general  Church  History  a  text  book  will  be  announced 
later. 

In  Systematic  Theology  the  work  will  be  mainly  by  lect- 
ures with  various  authorities. 

In  the  department  of  Practical  Theology  the  following  text 
books  are  used,  and  may  be  ordered  of  Chancellor  McDowell: 

Phelps'  Theory  of  Preaching,  and  Men  and  Books  (Scribners). 
ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to 
their  personal  and  religious  character.  Persons  not  holding 
local  preacher's  license  or  ordination  papers,  must  present  such 
testimonials  fi'om  their  pastor,  presiding  elder,  or  quarterly 
conference. 

Candidates  who  have  completed  the  classical  course  in  a 
recognized  collegiate  institution  will  be  admitted  upon  their 
diplomas. 

Candidates  who  have  not  received  any  one  of  the  degrees 
may  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  instruction  by  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  studies  designated, 
provided  they  show  that  they  are  providentially  hindered  from 
obtaining  the  preliminary  preparation  before  entering  the 
school.    But  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  a  student  is 
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not  yet  prepared  to  take  up  the  regular  course  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  he  may  be  required  to  spend  a  year  in  such  prelim- 
inary work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  partly  with  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty,  and  partly  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies  already  passed  by  the 
class  they  propose  to  enter,  or  present  a  certificate  from  another 
School  of  Theology  where  the  same  or  equivalent  work  has 
been   doue. 

Persons  whose  circumstances  clearly  prevent  them  from 
taking  the  full  regular  course  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  special 
course  of  one  or  two  years. 

Preachers  in  the  active  work,  Sunday  School  teachers  or 
other  Christian  workers  may  be  admitted  to  special  classes  by 
presenting  proper  testimonials  and  prepaying  the  appropriate 
fees  as  special  students. 

GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  such  graduates  of  approved  colleges  as  shall  satis- 
factorily complete  the  regular  course  in  the  School  of  Theology. 
Students  who,  not  having  the  preliminary  degree,  shall  have 
completed  the  required  course  of  study  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
will  receive  a  diploma,  certifying  the  completion  of  the  .course. 
Others  will  receive  a  certificate  of  credit  for  the  work  they 
may  have  completed. 

STUDIES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  desiring  to  supplement  their  work  in  either  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of  Music  and  School  of  Pine  Arts, 
School  of  Law,  or  School  of  Medicine,  can  do  so  at  special 
rates.  This  can  be  arranged  by  conference  with  the  Deans  of 
the  Schools.  The  instructor  in  vocal  music  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  church  work  and  is  prepared  to  give  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  line  of  sacred  music. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy   offers    many    features    of     special    attractiveness     to 
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students  of  theology.  It  is  possible  to  cover  part  of  the  work 
leading  to  this  degree  while  pursuing  studies  in  the  School  of 
Theology. 

LIBRARIES   AND    READING    ROOMS. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  the  Public  Library,  the  University 
Library,  the  School  of  Theology  Library  and  numerous  private 
libraries  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
making  a  very  large  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  avail- 
able. 

The  School  Reading  Room  and  the  University  Reading 
Room  are  supplied  with  the  leading  papers  and  magazines,  of 
which  a  list  is  given  in  the  appropriate  place.  The  Reading 
Rooms  of  the  Mercantile  and  Public  Libraries  and  that  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  abundantly  supplied  with  current  literature. 

LECTURES,  ETC. 

Denver  is  the  gateway  between  the  East  and  West.  Many 
of  the  leading  lecturers  of  the  country  have  been  heard  here 
within   recent   years. 

The  University  itself  has  within  the  past  few  years,  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  many  important  courses  of 
lectures.  President  J.  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  delivered  six 
lectures  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Religion;"  Prof.  Charles  J.  Lit- 
tle, D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  six  lectures  upon  the  following  topics:  Hil- 
debrand,  Dante,  Savonarola,  Loyola,  Pascal,  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux;  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.  D.,  twelve  lectures  upon  "The 
English  Bible;"  Prof.  A.  B.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  six  lectures  upon 
"Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern;"  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent,  twenty 
lectures  upon  English  and  American  Literature;  Mr.  Elmer  E. 
Whitted,  A.  M.,  five  lectures  upon  Shakespeare;  Chancellor 
W.  F.  McDowell,  six  lectures  upon  the  "Study  of  History,"  and 
six  upon  "The  French  Revolution."  Besides  these,  many  im- 
portant single  lectures  have  been  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity, such  as  one  by  Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.  D.,  on  "William 
E.  Gladstone,"  one  by  Rev.  Robert  Mclntyre,  D.  D.,  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Abraham   Lincoln,"   one  by  Rev.   J.   R.   Shannon, 
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Ph.  D.,  on  "Christopher  Columbus."  In  addition  to  these 
University  lectures,  important  special  courses  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  students  in  theology. 

RELIGIOUS    PRIVILEGES. 

It  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  school  to  cultivate  the  best 
Christian  character  among  its  members.  Regular  devotions 
are  held  daily,  including  chapel  exercises  where  the  professors 
are  present  with  the  students.  Besides  these  there  are  the  priv- 
ileges of  students'  devotional  meetings,  which  have  proved  so 
helpful  and  inspiring  a  feature  of  seminary  life.  The  churches 
of  Denver  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  The  several  denomi- 
nations are  represented  here  in  strong  churches  ministered  to  by 
most  successful  preachers  and  pastors.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  connect  himself  with  one  of  these  churches. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 
.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  maintains  a  vigorous  and 
growing  City  Missionary  Society  which  furnishes  excellent  op- 
portunity for  practical  work  in  city  evangelization.  Other  de- 
nominations also  maintain  such  missions.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  various  young  people's  societies  and  Sunday  Schools 
give  fine  openings  for  young  men  who  wish  to  work  while  they 
study.  Besides  these,  opportunities  will  be  found  to  preach  in 
mountain  towns,  mining  camps  and  other  places,  where  men 
meet  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life. 

CLIMATE. 

Colorado  offers  unequalled  climatic  advantages  to  many 
classes  of  people,  notably  those  suffering  from  or  threatened 
with  diseases  of  the  chest  and  throat.  It  has  proved  a  perfect 
sanitarium  for  hundreds  of  such.  Many  students  in  the  various 
other  departments  enjoy  perfect  health  here,  after  failing  en- 
tirely in  the  lower  altitudes  and  damper  climates. 

CHARGES. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  receive  free  tuition   in  the  School  of  Theology.       Such 
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candidates  are   required  to   present  either    a    local    preacher's 
license  or  a  certificate  of  membership  in  an  Annual  Conference. 

The  regular  tuition  in  the  School  of  Theology  (when  not 
provided  for  as  above)  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  year— fifteen 
dollars  in  advance,  the  remainder  before  January  15  Each 
student  pays  five  dollars  a  year  for  heating,  lighting  and  care 
of  public  rooms,  payable  on  or  before  matriculation  day. 
FREE   ROOMS,  ETC. 

Free  rooms  are  provided  in  the  School  Dormitory  for  reg- 
ular students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Any  such  student  availing  himself  of  the  privileges  of  this 
school  chiefly  from  considerations  of  health,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  School  Dormitory  upon  the  consent  of  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer of  the  school. 

Each  student  occupying  a  room  in  the  dormitory  pays  ten 
dollars  a  year  for  heating  the  same. 

Married  students,  accompanied  by  their  families,  and  re- 
siding in  University  Park,  will  be  allowed  three  dollars  a  month 
during  the  school  year,  to  apply  on  house  rent. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  table,  chairs,  bureau,  stand, 
bookcase,  bedstead,  mattress  and  pillows.  The  students  pro- 
vide themselves  with  three  pillow  cases  (22x29  in.),  four  sheets 
for  single  bed),  bed  covering,  six  towels,  crockery  and  minor 
articles. 

As  to  board,  opportunities  exist  for  boarding  in  clubs  at 
cost,  or  at  boarding  houses  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  a 
week. 

There  are  several  apartments  for  rent,  consisting  of  three 
rooms  each,  with  closets,  bathroom,  and  other  conveniences, 
and  furnished  with  window  shades,  cooking  and  heating  stoves, 
and  iron  bedsteads. 

FINANCIAL  AID. 

1.  Students  properly  recommended  and  approved  may  ob- 
tain aid  to  a  limited  extent  from  the  Board  of  Education  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

2.  Each  conference  usually  has  a  society  organized  to  give 
such  aid. 

3.  The  Bethel  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Bishop  Warren, 
amounts  to  about  $400  a  year,  and  is  for  the  aid  of  needy 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

4.  Occasional  opportunities  occur  for  preaching  in  Denver 
and  elsewhere.  Christian  people  are  generous  to  those  who 
need  help  and  are  helping  themselves.  Students  do  not  suffer 
in  social  standing  by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  earn,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  their  own  way  through  the  school. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  ON  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Discipline  indicate  the  de- 
sire and  purpose  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  such  advan- 
tages as  are  furnished  by  this  school: 

"All  candidates  for  our  Ministry  are  earnestly  advised  to 
attend  one  or  more  of  the  Literary  or  Theological  Institutions 
of  our  Church  before  applying  to  an  Annual  Conference  for 
admission  on  trial." 

"Our  Theological  Schools,  whose  Professors  are  nominated 
or  confirmed  by  the  Bishops,  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  elders  and  pastors 
to  direct  the  attention  of  candidates  for  our  Ministry  to  the 
advantages  afforded  in  these  institutions." 

"A  Bishop  may  leave  without  appointment  a  preacher  on 
trial,  or  a  member  of  an  Annual  Conference  desiring  to  attend 
any  of  our  Literary  or  Theological  Seminaries,  whenever  he 
shall  be  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Annual  Conference,  and  it 
shall  seem  to  him  expedient;  Provided,  however,  That  the 
time  thus  spent  in  school  shall  not  count  on  that  required  for 
probation  in  the  Annual  Conference." 

"Those  who,  having  been  Local  Preachers  and  also  regu- 
lar Students  in  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  for  two  full 
years,  shall  have  been  received  on  trial,  and  shall  have  pre- 
viously completed,  satisfactorily  to  the  Annual  Conference,  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Conference  Course  of  Study"  (are  eligible 
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to  the  office  of  Deacon). 

FIRST    YEAR. 
Exegetical    Theology— A.    Hebrew    Grammar;     readings    in 
Genesis  and  Exodus;     Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Language  and 
Literature. 

B.  Now  Testament  Greek  Grammar;  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical Reading  of  a  Synoptic  Gospel,  John  and  Acts;  Lectures 
on  the  Structure  and  History  of  the  Greek  New  Testament; 
Biblical    Geography. 

C.  The    English    Bible. 

Historical  Theology— Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church;  General  Church  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion;    Old  Testament  History. 

Systematic  Theology— Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Meth- 
odology;    Biblical  Theology;     Apologetics. 

Practical  Theology— Sacred  Rhetoric;  Review  of  the  Ancient 
Pulpit;  Physical  and  Vocal  Development;  Expression  by  Voice 
and  Action;  Platform  Exercises  in  reading  Scriptures  and 
Hymns;  Exercises  in  Sermon  Outlines;  Phelps'  Theory  of 
Preaching;  Hoppin's  Homiletics;  Simpson's  Yale  Lectures; 
Behrend's  Philosophy  of  Preaching. 

Lectures  on  the  Obligation,  Working  Forces,  Inadequate 
Methods,  True  Theory,  Successes,  Reflex  Benefits,  Obstacles, 
History,  Geographic  Survey  and  Literature  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology— A.  Deuteronomy  and  Psalms;  Sight 
readings  in  Historical  Hebrew;  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  Semetic  Archaeology;  Char- 
acteristics of   Hebrew   Poetry. 

B.  Galatians;  Shorter  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles;  Lec- 
tures  on   Hermeneutics;     Principles   of  Text  Criticism. 

C.  The   English   Bible. 

Historical  Theology— History  of  the  Reformation;  Recent 
Church  History. 
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Systematic    Theology— Didactic    Theology;      Ethics,    Philo- 
sophical and   Christian;     Essays  and   Discussions. 

Practical  Theology— Honiiletics;  Historical  Review  of  the 
Pulpit,  continued;  Elecutionary  Exercises;  Studies  in  the 
English  Bible,  chiefly  its  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Speeches; 
Expression,  Platform  Exercises,  Extemporaneous  Address,  Bible 
and  Hymn  Reading. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology— A.  Amos,  Isaiah,  Daniel;  Sight  Read- 
ing in  Historical  Hebrew;  Biblical  Aramaic;  Old  Testament 
Theology. 

B.  Romans  and  Corinthians;     New  Testament  Theology. 

C.  The  English  Bible. 

Historical  Theology— History  of  Christian  Doctrine;  Sym- 
bolics;    Ecclesiastical   Statistics. 

Comparative  Theology— Introduction  to  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, Comparative  Theology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion; 
Special  Examination  of  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Indo- Aryan,  Chinese,  Greek  and  Teutonic  Religions; 
Comparative  Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography  of  the  Most 
Ancient  Nations;     Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology— Pastoral  Theology;  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Theory  of  Church  Work  (Sun- 
day Schools,  Church  Charities,  Missions,  etc.;  Worship);  Review 
of  the  Pulpit  of  the  Present  Century;  Homiletical  Exercises 
and  Preaching;  Studies  in  the  English  Bible,  chiefly  Exposi- 
tion and  Bible  Readings;  Platform  Exercises,  Addresses,  Bible 
and  Hymn  Reading,  Sermon  Delivery. 

Social  Theology— Studies  in  Sociology. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS   FOR   1894-5 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH. 

Wales. 

Illinois. 

New  York. 


Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  Pennsylvania. 

Member  of  North-West  Iowa  Conference. 

Dunsinuir,  Cal.  Iowa. 

Member  of  California  Conference. 

Carbondale,  Colo.  Ohio. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Japan. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Illinois. 


NAME.  LATE  RESIDENCE. 

Thomas  Bithell,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Member  ofJNebraska  Conference. 
James  F.  Irwin,  Andover,  Kans. 

Momber  of  South-West  Kansas  Conference. 
James  C.  Veeder,  Morrison,  Colo. 

Member  of  Colorado  Conference. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

William  D.  Phifer, 

Ph.  B.  '94,  Cornell  College. 
Thomas  Eddy  Sisson, 

A.  M.  '87,  Baker  University. 
Ervin  N.  Edgerton, 
Sadanosuke  Kokubo, 
George  S.  Rceder, 

(Member  St.  Louis  German  Conference  ) 
Edgar  White,  Delta,  Colo. 

(Member  Colorado  Conference.) 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

George  H.  Greenfield,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

A.  B.  '93,  Philadelphia  College. 
Charles  H.  Powell,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  '94,  Bawldwin  Univ. 
George  H.  Bradford,  Bertrand,  Neb. 

Member  of  Nebraska  Conference. 
George  P.  Mead,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Member  of  Puget  Sound  Conference. 
Charles  A.  Parlin,  Boulder,  Colo. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Charles  A.  Burbank,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

(A.  B.  '92,  Union  College.  Member  Troy  Conference.) 
Charles  W.  Huett,  Argo,  Colo. 

John  R.  Swenson,  Denver,  Colo. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY. 

1892-3. 
Conferences  Represented, 
Degree  Men, 
Other  Regulars, 
Specials, 
1893-4. 
Conferences  Represented, 
Degree  Men, 
Other  Regulars, 
Specials, 
1894-5. 
Conferences  Represented, 
Degree  Men, 
Other  Regulars, 
Specials, 


England. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Illinois. 

California. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

Wisconsin. 
Sweden. 
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Denver  Law  School 


FACULTY. 


William  F.  McDowell,  S.  T.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Albert  E.  Pattison,  A.  B., 
Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Oscar  Reuter,  J.U.D., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Lucius  W.  Hoyt,  S.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law  and  Secretary  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

George  C.  Manly,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

William  A.  Moore,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Robert  J.  Pitkin,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Elmer  E.  Whitted,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Law. 

Sylvester  G.  Williams,  S.B.,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Insurance  Law. 

Robert  W.  Bonynge,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

William  P.  Hillhouse,  S.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 
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Calendar. 


1895. 

October  3  and  4.     Examinations  for   admission   to  advanced  stand- 
ing, Thursday  and  Friday. 
October  5.     Examination  for   admission  to  Junior   Class,  Saturday. 
October  7.    School  Year  begins,  Monday. 
November — .     Thanksgiving  Day,  Holiday. 
December  21.     Christmas  Holidays  begin,  Saturday. 

1896. 

January  4.    Christmas  holidays  end,  Saturday. 
February  22.     Washington's  Birthday,  holiday,  Friday. 
June  10.     School  Year  ends,  Wednesday. 

October  1  and  2.     Examinations  for   admission  to  advanced   stand- 
ing, Thursday  and  Friday. 
October  3.     Examination  for   admission  to  Junior  Class,  Saturday. 
October  5.     School  Year  begins,  Monday. 


The  Denver  Law  School  is  so  situated  as  to  afford  its  students 
advantages  of  location  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Coupled  with  this  advantage  are  others  of  no  less  importance. 

It  is  established  ^in  the  largest  and  most  important  city 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  school  are  held  the  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State,  five  District  Courts  and  the  County  Court,  which  are  almost 
constantly  in  session.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  litigation  through  all  the  courts  and  witness  the  forensic 
contests  of  able  advocates. 

The  city  of  Denver,  with  its  numerous  libraries  of  general  litera 
ture  and  law,  its  lectures,  churches,  music,  art,  manufactures  and 
marts  of  trade,  offers  to  a  student  many  educating  and  refining 
influences  not  found  in  a  smaller  and  less  active  city. 

It  is  believed  to  be  most  advantageous  for  a  student  to  attend  a 
law  course,  or  a  considerable  portion  thereof,  before  entering  a  prac- 
titioner's office.  The  exercises  of  the  School  are  so  arranged,  how- 
ever, that  a  student  may  pursue  his  law  school  work  and  at  the 
same  time  enter  an  attorney's  office. 
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Students  residing  in  the  South  or  East,  but  intending  to  locate 
for  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  the  West,  will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  taking  their  law  school  course  near  the  field  of  their 
future  labors. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  purpose  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to  furnish 
such  facilities  for  legal  training  as  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
most  favorable  judgment  of  the  profession. 

A  course  of  text-book  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  law 
will  be  given.  This  will  be  done  by  daily  recitations  of  the  students 
upon  lessons  previously  assigned,  together  with  such  exposition  by 
the  instructor  as  may  be  necessary.  A  study  of  the  leading  cases 
will  also  be  required.  This  course  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  important  branches  of  the  law. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  at  least  eighteen  years  and  must  pass  an  examination 
in  geography,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States  and 
of  England,  English  composition  and  arithmetic.  Graduates  of 
universities,  colleges,  high  schools  and  academies  of  approved 
standing  will  be  admitted  without  such  an  examination. 

Applicants  may  le  admitted  to  the  school  conditionally,  al- 
though they  may  be  deficient  in  some  subjects,  in  case  such 
deficiencies  are  not  so  considerable  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, to  disqualify  them  for  doing  the  work  of  the  junior  year.  But 
all  such  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  the  junior 
year. 

The  following  persons  will  be  entitled  to  admission  to  advanced 
standing  as  members  of  the  senior  class: 

1.  Persons  who  are  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  possess 
the  required  preliminary  education,  and  who  shall  satisfy  the  Fac- 
ulty that  their  knowledge  of  law  is  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by 
those  who  have  completed  the  course  of  the  junior  year  in  this 
school. 

2.  Persons  who  have  attended  another  law  school  of  approved 
standing  for  one  year  and  who  bring  certificates  showing  that  they 
successfully  completed  the  work  of  that  year. 
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3.  Attorneys  at  law,  in  regular  standing,  who  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  college  year  their  certificates  of  admission  to  the 
Bar. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be  admitted 
to  the  school  without  a  preliminary  examination,  and  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  such  work  as  they  may  desire,  provided  they  satisfy 
the  professors  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  selected,  that  they 
are  qualified  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  regular  examination  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  in 
the  fall  of  1895  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  October  5th.,  in  the 
University  Building,  at  the  east  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapa- 
hoe streets,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  examination  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  will  begin 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  October  3rd,  at  the  same 
place.  Those  wishing  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing  must  be  present  at  that  time. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  extends  through  two  years.  Instruction  will  be  by 
text  books,  with  recitations,  such  expositions  as  are  necessary 
and  the  citation  of  leading  cases,  and  by  lectures. 

The  following  subjects  are  embraced  in  the  course: 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Elementary  Law,  Law  of  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Law  of  Con- 
tracts, Law  of  Agency,  Law  of  Partnership,  Law  of  Bailments,  Law 
of  Sales  of  Personal  Property,  Law  of  Personal  Property,  Law  of 
Domestic  Relations,  Law  of  Real  Property. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Equity  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Private  Corporations,  Law  of  Ev- 
idence, Mining  Law,  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights.  Pleading, 
Constitutional  Law,  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration,  Law  of  In- 
surance, Law  of  Negotiable  Paper,  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
Law  of  Quasi  Contracts. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  and  will  here- 
after be  announced. 
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GRADUATE  COURSE. 

A  graduate  course  extending  through  one  year  is  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  offered  by  the  School.  This  course  is  open  to 
graduates  of  this  school,  and  of  such  other  law  schools  as  require  the 
equivalent  of  the  instruction  here  given  for  a  corresponding  degree. 
Each  student,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  must  select  a  major  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  expected  to  do  original  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion. This  work  is  outlined  by,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  respective  department,  and  the  student  is 
expected  to  make  periodical  reports  of  his  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  upon  the  major  subject,  the  student  is 
expected  to  select  one  or  more  minor  subjects  to  which  he  will  de- 
vote such  time  as  may  be  spared  from  the  work  upon  his  major  sub- 
ject. This  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
The  student  in  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above  must  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  topic  connected  with  his  major  subject  and  ap- 
proved by  the  professor  in  charge.  This  production  must  show 
thorough  investigation  and  satisfactory  treatment  and  conclusions, 
which  its  author  must  be  prepared  to  defend  at  a  public  examina- 
tion. The  preparation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  should  require  the 
greater  part  of  a  school  year. 

Graduate  students  may  be  required  to  attend  such  special  lec- 
ures  as  the  faculty  may  find  it  advisable  to  present. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  School  has  a  library  of  text  books  and  reports,  of  about 
two  thousand. volumes,  and  is  rapidly  adding  to  it.  Students  are 
also  entitled  to  use  the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  located  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  school.  This  library  is  a  large  and  well  se- 
lected one  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  contains  the 
leading  text-books,  the  statutes  and  reports  of  the  courts  of  last  re- 
sort of  all  the  States,  and  a  large  selection  of  English  and  Canadian 
reports. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  Courts,  presided  over  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  are 
held  frequently  during  the  year.  Students  are  also  recommended  to 
form  clubs  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ques- 
tions of  law  and  politics.  Quiz  clubs  will  also  be  found  advanta- 
geous. 
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HOURS  OF  CLASS  ROOM  WORK. 

All  recitations  are  arranged  so  that  students  may  be  in  the 
offices  of  practitioners  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

PRIZE. 

A  prize  of  $50  has  been  established  to  be  known  as  the  Faculty 
Prize  and  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  who  receives  the  highest  marks  at  the  examination  of  his  class 
during  the  course. 

DEGREES. 

Students  who  have  received  the  full  course  of  instruction,  per- 
formed all  the  regular  exercises  and  passed  the  regular  examinations 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  each 
year  upon  the  subjects  studied  during  that  year. 

Students  hereafter  admitted  to  advanced  standing  will  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  class  of  which  they  become  members, 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations  will  receive  official  certificates  of  the  work  done 
by  them. 

Students  who  have  done  the  work  of  tne  graduate  course  to  the 
satisfaction  Qf  the  Faculty  will  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws 
Actual  residence  of  one  year  is  required  for  this  degree. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Matriculates  in  the  School  of  Law  are  entitled,  without  extra 
charge,  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  the  College  of  Medicine. 

EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  undergraduate  courses  is  $75  per  year, 
and  for  the  graduate  course  (during  the  year  of  1895-6)  $37.50  per 
year,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

A  fee  of  $10  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  diploma  etc.,  is  charged  to  each 
person  taking  the  baccalaureate  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  be- 
fore the  degree  is  conferred. 

Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  for  $5  per  week  and  up- 
wards. When  two  students  room  together,  the  cost  to  each  may 
ordinarily  be  reduced  below  this  price. 
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The  cost  of  text-books  used  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
is  about  $50,  and  those  used  by  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
cost  about  $45. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 

LUCIUS  W.  HOYT, 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Law,  Denver,  Colo. 
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STUDENTS, 

Year    1895-96. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Preston  Harold  Barker,  Denver, 

Edwin  Abbott  Barnum  " 

Daniel  Cochrane  Burns  " 

James  Finch  Callbreath,  Jr..  " 

Mark  Glenn  Evans.  " 

Andrew  Weller  Gillette 

Edward  Bray  Goodwin, 

Lyndon  Redwood  Hubbard, 

Chosaku  Kataniwa, 

Wilber  Voorhees  Knapp. 

John  McBride, 

Charles  Ferdinand  Miller, 

William  Fullerton  Orahood, 

Arthur  Ponsford, 

Frederick  Howard  Randall, 

Aristides  H.  M.  Stevens, 

William  Mayo  Swift, 

(A.  B.,  Colorado  College)  Colorado  Springs, 


Tempe,  Ariz. 
Denver, 

Utusnomia,  Japan 
Denver, 


CITY   ADDRESS. 

457  So  14th  st. 

1945  Penn.  ave. 

925  So.  Water  st. 

2023  Race  st. 

2113  16th  st. 

1567  Penn.  ave. 

2228  Stout  st. 

1258  So.  15th  st. 


45  Tabor  block 

115  W.  9th  ave. 

816  25th  st. 

1611  Pearl  st 

1346  Clayton,  ave. 

D.  A.  Club. 

545  So.  11th  st. 


William  Henrv  Thornburgh,      Denver, 

William  M.  W".  Ward, 

Alfred  William  Weil 

John  James  White,  Georgetown, 

Willis  Filmore  Wolff 

(LL.  B., State  Univ.  of  Iowa)  Denver, 


1550  Downing  ave. 
2700  Gilpin  st. 
1046  So.  15th  st. 


1530  Curtis  st. 


Senior  class 22 

JUNIORS. 


Denver, 


William  Bailey. 
John  Sinclair  Dennee, 
John  Frank  Donovan, 
William  Griffith  Edwards 
Edgar  Allen  Howell, 
Mary  Florence  Lathrop, 
Clarence  Wilbur  Lothrop, 
Minnie  Katherine  Leibhardt 
William  D'Arcy  Lombard, 

(A.  B.,  Acadia  College) 
Frank  McDonough. 
Harry  Byron  Magill, 
Arthur  Nelson  Millett, 
Clark  Asahel  Nichols 
Nellie  Dailev  Oswald, 
Fred  Will  arc!  Parks, 
Harmon  Howard  Rice, 
Kyle  Rucker. 
Orville  Frank  Shattuck, 

[S.  B.,  University  of  Denver]  Denver, 
George  Allen  Smith,  " 

Ralph  Bambry  Williams,  " 


Livermore,  Cala.,  632  13th  st. 

Denver,  1530  Cleveland  Place. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,    1647  High  st. 


Syracuse,  N. 
Denver, 

Davenport, 
Ft.  Logan, 


1558  Penn.  ave. 

1547  Wazee  st. 

1420  Champa  st. 

1600  Emerson  ave. 

1852  Washington  ave. 

1647  High  st. 

602  Boston  Bldg. 

632  13th  st. 

17th  and  Ogden  sts. 

Y.,       331  Beecher  ave. 

Symes  Law  Library 

1908  Lincoln  ave. 

la..  2337  Marion  st. 


501  Mining  Exchange 

University  Park. 

1341  Evans  st. 

1407  Champa  st. 
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Beii  Everett  Woodward,  Philadelphia,  12  La  Veta  Place. 

Charles  Custis  Woolf,  Tempe,  Ariz.  2228  Stout  st. 

Edward  Singer  Worrell,  Jr.,        Denver,  2226  Williams  st. 

Junior  class 23 

SPECIALS. 

Harry  Webster  Cooke,  Denver,  Tabor  block. 

[A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  LL.  B.,  Univ.  of  Denver] 
David  Englar,  New  Windsor,  Md.,  28  Sherman  ave. 

Alvis  Lee  Jeffrey,  Canon  City,  518  21st  ave. 

John  Robert  Melrose,  Denver,  California  Bldg. 

Joseph  Grattati  O'Bryan,  "  415  Cooper  Bldg. 

LA.  B.  Sacred  Heart  College] 
Andrew  Newton  Patton,  "  809  E.  &  C.  Bldg. 

[LL.  B.,  Univ.  of  Denver] 
Elmer  Sims  "  Berkeley,  Colo. 

Specials 7 

SUMMARY. 

Senior  Class 22 

Junior  Class 23 

Specials 7 

Total 52 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  the   follow 
ing  at  the  Commencement  held  June  5,  1894: 

NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Vernon  Beggs Denver,  Colo. 

White  Doesburg 

William  Ward  Garwood 

Frederick  Thomas  Henry 

John  Hipp,  [A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Denver] 

Ann  Hunt 

John  Howard  Jones  [C.  E.,  Cornell  College] Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Andrew  Wyman  Kingman Denver,  Colo. 

Andrew  Leeroy  Kramer, "  " 

Alfred  Truman  Moore  [A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Denver] "  •■ 

Arthur  Charles  Pattee "  " 

Thomas  Jefferson  Thorne Lyons,  Colo. 

Graduates 13. 

HONORS. 

Class  of  1894. 

Faculty  Prize Frederick  Thomas  Henry 

Honorable  Mention William  Ward  Garwood 

Alfred  Truman  Moore 
"Sylvester  G.  Williams  prize"  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  the 
best  essay  upon  "Legal  JJStatus  of   Associated   Labor" 

Frederick  Thomas  Henry 


School  of  Dentistry 

FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  McDOWELL,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D. 

Chancellor. 

REUBEN  B.  WEISER,  D.D.S.,Dean. 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Mettallurgy. 

ALVA  H.  SAWINS,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Secretary. 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Oral  Surgery. 

JOHN  M.  NORMAN,  D.D.S.,  Treasurer, 
Professor  of  Operative   Dentistry. 

H.  A.  FYNN,  D.D.S., 
Professor  of  Regional  Anatomy  and  Dental  Histology. 

W.  E.  GRISWOLD,  D.D.S., 
Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

A.  K.  WORTHINGTON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HENRY  SEWALL,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

ALFRED  E.  R.  SEEBASS,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

JOSEPH  A.  SEWALL,  M.D.,  LL.D,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

H.  W.  ROVER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

M.  A.  WALKER,  M.D. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

JOHN  PARSONS,  D.D.S. 

WILLIAM  SMEDLEY,  D.D.S. 

L.  S.  SMITH,  D.D.S. 

M.  A.  BARTLESON,  D.D.S. 

P.  T.  SMITH,  D.D.S. 

M.  S.  FRASER,  D.D.S. 

J.  N.  CHIPLEY,  D.D.S. 
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CALENDAR,  1895=96. 

Preliminary  Examinations,  Monday  Sept.  30,  1895. 
Regular  Session  begins  Tuesday  Oct.  1,  1895. 
Regular  Session  closes  April  13,  1896. 
Commencement  Exercises,  April  15, 1896. 


All  legal  holidays  observed,  aiid  a  mid-winter  vaca- 
tion from  December  21,  1895  to  January  6,1896. 


The  opening  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  main  lecture 
room  of  the  college  building,  Tuesday,  Oct.  1,  1895,  at 
7 :  P.  M.    All  students  are  requested  to  be  present. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  after  Octo- 
ber 27th. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year  was  more 
than  one-third  greater  than  during  any  previous  year  in 
the  history  of  the  school,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
the  accommodation  of  more  students,  has  led  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  make  liberal  expenditures  in  securing  and 
fitting  up  more  spacious  quarters. 

Several  professors  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty 
for  1895-96,  and  the  facilities  of  the  school  for  educating 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Dentistry  are  excellent. 

REQTIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSIOF. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  must  have  a  good  English  edu- 
cation. 

A  diploma  from  a  creditable  High  School,  a  first  class 
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teacher's  certificate,  or  their  equivalent,  will  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  preliminary  education. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  possess  such  credentials,  he 
will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination.  This  preliminary 
examination  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Assoction  of  Dental  Faculties. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occupies  three 
academic  years  of  nearly  seven  months  each,  and  embraces 
the  following  subjects: 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Anatomy,  Dissecting,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics 
Chemistry,  Regional  Anatomy,  Dental  Histology,  Special  Pathology, 
Oral  Surgery,  Operative  Technique,  Prosthetic  Technique,  Labora- 
tory instruction. 

Examination  for  preferment  to  higher  class: 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Anatomy,  Dissecting,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics 
Chemistry,  Regional  Anatomy,  Dental  Histology,  Special  Pathology 
Oral  Surgery,  Operative  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Metallur- 
gy, Operative  and  Prosthetic  Technique  in  gold  work.  Infirmary  in- 
struction, Laboratory  instruction. 

During  this  year  the  student  will  be  required  to  spend  as 
much  time  in  the  infirmary  and  laboratory,  each  day,  as  the  lecture 
hours  will  permit;  he  will  also  be  required  to  prepare  and  fill  manj 
cavities  of  teeth  in  the  mouth  with  amalgam,  cement  and  gutta- 
percha, and  to  make  artificial  dentures,  entire,  on  rubber  base 
plates,  and  do  such  other  work,  both  in  and  out  of  the  mouth,  a3 
the  demonstrators  may  direct. 

Examination  for  preferment  to  higher  class,  and  final  exami- 
nation in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and 
Chemistry. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Regional  Anatomy,  Dental  Histology,  Special  Pathology,  Oral 
Surgery,  Operative  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Metallurgy, 
Orthodontia,  Infirmary  instruction  and  Laboratory  instruction. 

During  this  year,  the  student  will  be  required  to  spend  at  least 
three  hours  each  day  (except  Sunday)  in  the   infirmary   and  labora- 
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tory,  and  will  be  required  to  do  many    practical    operations  in   gold 
filling,  bridge  and  crown  work,  gold  and  porcelain  plate  work,  porce- 
lain inlay  work,  and  to  do  such  other  work  in  the  correction  of  irreg- 
ularities, etc.,  as  the  demonstrators  may  direct. 
Final  examination  in  all  the  dental  subjects. 

REGULATIONS. 

An  attendance  of  less  than  seventy-five  percent  in  any  class 
will  not  be  recognized. 

At  the  close  of  each  school  year,  the  student  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  several  subjects  of  study  for  that  year, 
before  he  shall  be  passed  to  the  succeeding  grade. 

Any  branch  failed  upon  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  last  year,  and  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  of  that  branch  made  compulsory. 

Students  will  be  required  to  attend  the  lectures,  quizzes,  and 
demonstrations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu- 
tics and  Chemistry,  with  the  medical  classes  of  the  University,  and 
to  pass  the  same  examination  in  these  branches  as  the  medical 
students, 

Syllabus  of  Lectures   for    the  Winter 
Session  of  1895-96. 


ANATOMY. 

Three  lectures  a  week  are  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Worthington, 
all  fully  illustrated  by  skeleton,  charts,  the  manikin,  and  especially 
by  dissections  and  preparations. 

The  dissecting-room  of  the  college  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  its  purpose,  being  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience  for  cleanliness  and  health.  The  tables 
have  marble  tops  and  the  floor  is  cemented.  Flushing  and  drainage 
are  provided  for. 

The  room  is  open  from  two  to  ten  p.  m.,  daily,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted.  Dissecting  will  be  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Walker,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Material  is  abundant,  and  every  student  coming  up  for  grndua- 
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tion  in  this  school  must  present   certificates  of  two  courses  of  dis- 
secting. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  course  consists  of  three  lectures  and  recitations  a  week 
upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs,  with  such 
practical  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  are  necessary  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry  Sewall,  formerly  Asso- 
ciate in  Biology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  late  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  physiological  laboratory  careful  instruction  is  given  in 
all  necessary  experiments.  A  large  amount  of  apparatus  is  avail- 
able, and  the  course  is  made  as  practical  and  demonstrative  as  pos- 
sible. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Through  recitations  and  two  lectures  a  week  in  Materia  Medica, 
by  Professor  Alfred  E.  R.  Seebass,  the  Freshman  and  Junior  stud- 
ents become  familiar  with  the  properties  of  drugs,  the  writing  of 
prescriptions,  and  the  methods   of   applying   non-medical  remedies. 

The  Junior  students  will  attend  one  lecture  a  week  on  Thera- 
peutics, by  Dr.  H.  W.  Rover. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

Three  lectures  each  week  by  Prof.  Joseph  fV.  Sewall.  The  di- 
dactic course  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  the  laboratory  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  and  his  assistants. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  large  and  excellently  arranged, 
each  student  being  supplied  with  all  apparatus  and  necessary  re- 
agents for  qualitative  analysis. 

REGIONAL  ANATOMY  AND  DENTAL  HISTOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  H,  A.  Fynn.  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  follow 
ing  order: 

Bones  of  the  cranium  and  face.  Muscles  of  face,  head  and  neck- 
Blood-vessels,  nerves,  glands,  lymphatics,  skin,  etc.,  of  the  face,  head 
and  neck. 

The  anatomical  classification  of  teeth,  temporary  and  permanent 
The  histological  structure  of  hard  tissues— dentine,  enamel,  bone,' 
cementum. 
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The  histological  structure  of  soft  tissues — tooth-pulp,  peridental 
membrane,  periosteum,  gum,  gland,  muscle,  nerve. 

The  development  of  teeth,  the  origin,  structure,  metamorpho- 
sis, and  homologous  relations  of  the  several  formative  organs. 

The  succession  of  teeth. 

The  development  of  the  jaws  of  man,  of  the  antrum,  alveoli,  etc 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  microscope  and  stereop- 
ticon.  By  means  of  the  latter  instrument,  the  actual  microscopical 
structure  can  be  projected  on  the  screen. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  ORAL  SURGERY. 

There  are  two  didactic  lectures  each  week,  and  clinics  on  oral 
surgery  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sawins,  embracing   the  following  subjects: 

Regeneration  of  different  tissues,  Inflammation,  Pathogenic 
Bacteria,  Necrosis,  Suppuration,  Septicaemia,  Pyaemia,  Tumors, 
Pathology  of  Dental  Caries.  Diseases  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
mouth,  Diseases  of  the  hard  tissues  surrounding  the  mouth,  Dis- 
eases of  the  superior  maxillary  sinus. 

Treatment  of  fractures  of  the  jaw,  with  and  without  the  use  of 
interdental  splints,  Cleft  Palate,  Hare-lip,  Necrosis,  Abscess  of 
jaws,  etc. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

This  department  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof. 
J.  M.  Norman,  whose  lectures  are  illustrated  by  drawings,  charts, 
etc.,  and  covers  the  following  catalogue  of  subjects: 

Operative  instruments  and  their  care  from  an  antiseptic  stand- 
point. 

Examination  of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  recognition  of  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  same. 

Salivary  calculus,  its  cause,  effect  and  treatment. 

Dental  caries,  its  cause,  effect  and  treatment. 

Preparation  of  cavities. 

Physical  properties  of  filling  materials  and  their  relations  to 
tooth  structure. 

Devitalization  and  extirpation  of  tooth  pulps. 

Alveolar  abscess,  cause,  treatment  and  filling  root  canals. 

Extracting,  replanting,  transplanting,  implanting  etc.,  including 
the  use  and  value  of  local  anaesthetics. 

Hemorrhage  and  its  treatment. 
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Besides  the  course  of  lectures,  Dr.  Norman  will  give  a  clinic  on 
operating-  each  week  to  classes  in  the  infirmary,  and  together  with 
his  assistants,  will  conduct  a  thoroughly  systematic  course  of  op- 
erative technique  for  the  first  and  second  year  students,  so  that 
each  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  instruments  and 
manner  of  preparing  cavities,  studying  the  relative  strength  and 
cleavage  of  enamel  prisms,  and  the  relative  thickness  of  dentine  in 
different  parts  of  the  different  teeth,  thus  becoming  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  physical  properties  of  the  different  structures,  filling 
materials  and  their  manipulation  before  attempting  operations  up- 
on teeth  in  situ. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY  AND  METALLURGY. 

This  department  is  conducted  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Weiser. 

Instruction  will  consist  of  didactic  lectures  and  practical  dem- 
onstrations, as  authorized  below. 

The  various  appliances  of  the  laboratory,  impression  materials, 
taking  impressions  and  making  models.     Articulations. 

A  description  of  the  several  materials  (their  constituents,  etc.,) 
used  in  the  construction  of  plastic  bases  for  artificial  dentures. 

The  manipulation  of  the  above  materials,  vulcanizing,  finishing 
polishing,  etc;  typical  tooth  forms,  and  the  selection  of  artificial 
teeth. 

Metallic  dies  and  counter  dies.  Method  of  swaging,  soldering, 
and  general  construction  of  metal  base  plates,  with  or  without  rub- 
ber attachments.    Fusible  metal  plates,,  and  porcelain  plates. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
artificial  teeth  in  their  relation  to  temperament  and  the  physiogno- 
monical  appearance  in  the  mouth. 

METALLURGY. 

Description  of  various  metals  used  in  Dentistry,  their  history 
in  the  artb,  their  mineralogy  and  chemistry. 

Alloying,  and  its  effects. 

Amalgams — their  constituents  and  the  means  of  synthesis;  also 
of  zinc  and  other  preparations  in  use — as  plastic  filling  materials. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Griswold  gives  didactic  lectures  and  clinical  in- 
struction on  the  treatment,  preparation  and  crowning  of  roots  and 
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badly  broken  down  teeth,  with  the  many  forms  of  gold  and  porce- 
lain crowns. 

The  various  forms  of  gold,  porcelain,  and  combination  gold  and 
porcelain  bridges,  with  their  numerous  anchorages  and  attachments, 
all  the  different  processes  being  taught  in  detail,  and  the  student 
required  to  do  many  technical  operations  in  the  baser  metals,  before 
undertaking  practical  cases  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Griswold  will  also  give  during  the  winter  session,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  orthodontia  and  porcelain  inlay  work,  with  clinical 
demonstrations. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Anatomy — Gray,  Quain,  Morris. 

Physiology — Kirk,  Yeo,  Martin. 

Chemistry — Attfield,  Roscoe. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics — Wood,  Potter. 

Operative  Dentistry — American  System  of  Dentistry — Taft. 

Pathology— Wedl,  Miller. 

Oral  Surgery — Senn's  Principles  of  Surgery,  Garretson. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry — American  System  of  Dentistry,  Harri- 
son, Richardson. 

Dental  Histology — Tomes'  Dental  Anatomy,  Schaefer,  Ameri- 
can System  of  Dentistry. 

Regional  Anatomy — Quain,  Gray. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

They  begin  about  the  middle  of  April,  each  year,  and  continue 
one  week. 

A  system  of  quizzes,  conducted  throughout  the  winter  session, 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  student,  the  professor  of  each  chair  person- 
ally supervising. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

A  candidate  for  graduating  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  this 
school  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  must  be 
of  good  moral  character;  also  must  have  attended  the  lectures  and 
instructions  of  an  infirmary  and  laboratory  for  three  academic 
years,  the  last  of  which  must  be  in  this  school. 

He  must  reach  seventy-five  percent  in  his  examinations  in  all 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

He  must  give  evidence  of  his  acquired  skill  in  gold  filling  and 
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bridge  and  crown  work,  by  practical  operations  in  the  mouth,  per- 
formed by  himself  in  this  college,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  profes- 
sors having  charge  of  the  several  departments,  presenting  the 
patients  for  inspection  with  the  work  in  situ. 

He  must  also  make  a  metal  plate,  full  upper  or  lower,  with  rub- 
ber attachments,  and  a  metal  bridge  of  not  less  than  two  teeth 
with  porcelain  facings,  both  of  which  must  be  executed  by  himself 
and  in  the  laboratory  of  this  college,  the  work  to  be  inspected  by 
the  Faculty  and  the  cases  to  be  deposited  in  the  college  museum. 

A  graduate  of  a  reputable  medical  college  may,  by  attending 
two  full  courses  of  the  dental  lectures,  and  the  infirmary  and  la- 
boratory instruction,  for  two  academic  years,  and  passing  the  exami 
nations,  graduate  D.  D.  S.  from  this  school. 

Graduates  of  this  school,  by  attending  two  extra  sessions  in 
the  Medical  Department,  may  graduate  M.  D.  of  this  University. 

The  course  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  is 
our  years. 

ALL  FEES  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

This  college  has  been  a  member  (in  good  standing)  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  since  1891,  and  enjoys  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  recognized  college. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING. 

The  College  Building,  a  cut  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  catalogue,  is  a  large  four  story  brick  and  stone  structure,  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  Arapahoe  and  Fourteenth  streets.  It  is  cen- 
trally located,  and  is  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  entire  south-east  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  departments.  The  rooms  are 
large,  well  heated,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With  the  coming  session  the  Denver  College  of  Pharmacy 
enters  upon  its  eighth  annual  course. 

To  impart  knowledge  of  the  greatest  practical  value  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  School  in  the  past  and  will  be  its  controlling 
effort  in  the  future.  To  this  end  instructors  and  assistants  act- 
ively engaged  in  pharmacal  work  have  been  secured. 

The  instruction  during  the  course  embraces  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macy, Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacognosy  and  Microscopy. 

The  value  of  actual  work  in  the  laboratories  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  instructors  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  senior  students  are  required  to  devote  at  least  twelve  hours 
of  each  week  to  it. 

Practical  work  in  Pharmacy  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  determination  of 
their  compliance   with   the  official   requirements,   and  the  com- 
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pounding  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions  in  the  dispensary. 

Chemical  laboratory  work  is  largely  analytical,  and  all  the 
tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  determining  purity  of  chemicals 
are  thoroughly  explained.  Practical  work  in  Pharmacognosy 
and  Microscopy  consists  of  applying  the  knowledge  gained  dur- 
ing the  lectures  on  these  subjects  to  the  identification  of  drugs, 
the  determination  of  quality,  the  detection  of  adulterations,  urin- 
alysis and  bacteriology.  Practical  work  is  compulsory  only  to 
the  senior  student.  We,  however,  recommend  to  juniors  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  if  possible. 

As  judicious  quizzing  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  student, 
one  hour,  two  evenings  a  week,  on  lecture  evenings,  is  devoted 
to  it. 

THE    CURRICULUM. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  the  following  de- 
partments: 

Chemistry— Including  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy and  Toxicological  Chemistry. 

Pharmacy^-Including  Pharmacopoeias,  Pharmacal  Nomen- 
clature, Metrology,  Pharmaco-Technology,  Pharmacal  Chemistry 
and  Dispensing  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica— Including  Therapeutics,  Inorganic  and  Or- 
ganic Materia  Medica,  Toxicology  and  Posology. 

Pharmacognosy— Including  Structural  and  Systematic.  Botany. 

Microscopy— Including   the    construction   of    the   Microscope, 
Micro-Botany  and  Pharmacal  Microscopy. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry  are  preceded  by  a  short  course  on 
those  principles  of  Physics  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  science  of  Chemistry,  a.  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  student  of  Pharmacy.  The  general  properties  of  matter  in 
its  different  forms  are  discussed,  followed  by  lectures  on  Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

The  rudiiT'SQtal  principles  of  Chemistry  are  presented,  and 
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each  important  element  and  its  chief  compounds  are  carefully- 
studied.  Their  occurrence  in  nature,  their  physical  properties, 
their  behavior  with  other  substances,  and  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining their  purity  receive  prompt  attention. 

Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  relation  to  Pharmacy,  occupies  the 
latter  portion  of  the  term.  The  practical  bearing  of  the  science 
on  the  every  day  requirements  of  the  Pharmacist  is  given  first 
consideration,  and  to  this  end  the  pharmacopoeia!  substances 
and  compounds  are  given  the  preference  in  description. 

PHARMACY. 
Prof.  Chas.  M.  Ford,  Ph.  G. 

The  course  in  this  department  opens  with  a  history  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  its  origin  and  authority,  and  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  various  dispensatories. 

The  subject  of  Weights  and  Measures,  embracing  an  expla- 
nation of  the  constitution  of  the  different  systems,  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  the  superior  advantage  of  a  universal  decimal 
system,  receives  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 

Appliances  for  estimating  weight  and  volume  are  then  con- 
sidered, and  the  principles  of  their  construction  and  conditions 
which  affect  their  readings  are  explained. 

Specific  Gravity  and  its  application  in  Pharmacy  are  made 
plain  by  actual  demonstration  in  the  lecture  room,  'and  by  subse- 
quent operations  throughout  the  course,  which  involve  its  appli- 
cation. 

The  various  operations  of  the  pharmacal  laboratory,  such  as 
comminution,  evaporation,  distillation,  filtration,  dialysis,  etc., 
are  at  first  briefly  outlined  and  defined;  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  each  process  is  given,  with  practical  demonstration,  in 
considering  preparations. 

The  more  important  subject  of  Percolation,  or  Displacement, 
receives  special  attention,  and  is  repeatedly  illustrated. 

Next  is  considered  a  typical  process  for  each  class  of  the 
Galenical  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  subsequent  lectures;  due  attention 
is  paid  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  drug  employed. 
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Following  this,  the  official  and  unofficial  preparations  are 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  chemical  classification  or  group- 
ings. The  reactions  and  chemical  changes  in  these  preparations 
are  carefully  explained,  with  a  view  to  an  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  same,  and  to  their  execution  by  the  dispensing  phar- 
macist, when  found  necessary  or  profitable. 

The  senior  students  are  required  to  make  a  review  of  the 
entire  work  of  their  first  year  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  work,  requiring  not  less  than  six  hours  of 
each  week.  Each  student  must  perform  with  his  own  hands  the 
principal  operations  described  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

The  pharmacal  laboratory,  open  to  both  classes  during  eight 
hours  of  each  day,  and  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  is  well  supplied 
with  modern  utensils  and  equipments. 

Pharmacal  assaying  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  second 
course. 

The  separation  of  alkaloids  by  precipitation  and  by  the  use 
of  immiscible  solvent  and  their  estimation  by  volumetric  and 
gravimetric  methods,  the  official  scheme  for  gasometric  estima- 
tion, the  U.  S.  P.  tests  for  strength  and  purity  are  all  carefully 
explained  and  elaborated. 

The  concluding  lectures  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  Extem- 
poraneous and  Prescription  Pharmacy,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  many  little  problems,  pharmacal  and  chemical,  in  the 
work  of  the  dispenser. 

BOTANY,  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACOGNOSY. 

Prof.  John  Kochan. 

The  principles  of  Botany  are  taught  by  lectures,  and  object- 
ively by  means  of  the  herbarium. 

The  lectures  embrace  Morphology,  Histology,  Physiology 
and  Classification.  The  characteristics  of  the  more  important 
natural  orders,  and  their  medical  and  pharmacal  uses  are  ex- 
plained. The  lectures  are  exemplified  by  specimens  illustrating 
the  morphological  variations  of  root,  stem,  leaf,  etc. 

Materia    Medica    lectures    embrace    Animal    and    Vegetable 
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Pharmacognosy.  The  official  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  un- 
official drugs  in  common  use  are  described  as  to  their  histories, 
properties,  identity,  medical  uses,  sophitication,  the  methods  of 
determining  their  purity  and  the  detection  of  adulterations;  their 
relative  importance  in  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  determines  the 
length  of  time  devoted  to  each.  Toxicology  also  receives  its 
proper  share  of  attention. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  Vegetable  Histology. 
Formerly  the  identification  of  crude  drugs  mainly  depended  on 
external  characteristics  and  such  internal  structure  as  was  re- 
vealed by  the  aid  of  a  simple  microscope.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  few  crude  drugs  are  found  in  the  market  in  their 
original  condition,  the  majority  occurring  in  such  a  crushed, 
bruised  and  pressed  condition  as  to  almost  destroy  their  identity, 
so  that  external  characteristics  can  no  longer  be  depended  on  for 
identification;  thorough  familiarity  with  the  minute  structure  of 
plants  and  their  organs  as  revealed  by  the  compound  microscope 
accordingly  becomes  a  necessity. 

Senior  students  will  be  required  to  devote  some  time  in  the 
laboratory  to  the  study  of  Micro-Botany.  Micro-chemical  re- 
actions for  the  identification  of  various  tissues  as  well  as  plant 
constituents  constitute  much  of  the  laboratory  work. 

The  detection  of  adulterations  receives  special  attention. 

To  familiarize  students  with  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  con- 
stant demands   are  made   upon  the   cabinet,   which   contains  a 
large  collection  of  carefully  selected  specimens  of  crude  drugs. 
MICROSCOPY. 
Edwin  R.  Axtell,  M.  D. 

Microscopy  has  rendered  such  important  aid  to  the  Pharma- 
cist that  its  study  and  practice  form  part  of  the  requirements  of 
this  College. 

The  course  of  Microscopy  consists  of  twelve  lectures.  The 
theory  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
more  important  accessory  apparatus,  such  as  the  camera  lucida, 
microtome,  micrometer,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  explained  and  dem- 
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onstrated.    The  study  of  the  cell,  its  modification  in  tissue  and 
arrangement  into  tissue  systems,  will  receive  special  attention. 

The  differentiation  of  tissues  by  chemical  means  and  staining 
fluids,  the  methods  of  hardening,  embedding,  section  cutting, 
mounting  and  finishing  of  mounts  are  duly  considered. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  articles  of  com- 
merce,  etc. 

Senior  students  are  required  to  attend  a  practical  course  in 
microscopy. 

QUIZZES. 

Charles   J.    Clayton,    Ph.    G. 

As  already  stated,  quizzes  are  given  on  two  evenings  of  each 

week,  and  senior  students  are  required  to  be  present,  while  with 

junior  students  attendance  is  optional.   The  subject  matter  of  the 

lectures  are  followed  closely. 

LECTURE  TERM. 
The  Annual  Lecture  Term  extends  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  ending  in 
April.  Lectures  are  given  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings of  each  week,  and  continue  regularly  until  the  close  of  the 
term.  Upon  legal  holidays  there  are  no  lectures,  nor  during  the 
week  intervening  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 
The  degree  conferred  by  this  school  is  that  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  Applicants  for  the  degree  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  pre- 
sent evidence  of  having  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures, 
one  of  which  may  have  been  taken  at  some  other  reputable  col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  but  1he  last  of  which  must  have  been  taken  at 
this  college.  In  addition,  each  candidate  for  graduation  must 
have  had  at  least  four  years'  practical  experience  with  a  compe- 
tent Pharmacist  or  Pharmacists,  furnishing  satisfactory  creden- 
tials to  that  effect,  and  must  have  devoted  at  least  twelve  hours 
of  each  week  to  practical  work  in  the  laboratories. 
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FEES    FOR    TUITION. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once,  but  ticket  required  each 

session) $  5.00 

Lecture  Tickets;  full  course  (per  session) 50.00 

Laboratory  fees,  chemical,  compulsory  to  seniors 10.00 

Laboratory  fees,  microscopical,  compulsory  to  seniors 10.00 

Quiz  class  fee  5.00 

Graduation   fee 10.00 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  at  the  College 
may  attend  further  courses  without  charge. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  The  other  tickets  are  to  be  paid  for  during  the  first 
month  of  the  term. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

While  few  text  books  are  required,  a  considerable  list  is 
appended.  It  is  recommended  that  the  students  purchase  at 
least  the  first  named  book  appearing  after  each  subject.  The 
others  may  be  purchased,  and  will  be  found  valuable  works  of 
reference : 

Botany— Bastin's  College  Botany;  Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual 
of  Botany,  Coulter's  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Chemistry— A  ttfield's ;  Bloxham's  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Remsen's  Organic 
Chemistry,  Muter's  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Witthaus'  Medi- 
cal Chemistry. 

Pharmacy— Remington's  Pharmacy;  Proctor's  Pharmacy,  Na- 
tional Dispensatory,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  Lyon's  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Assaying. 

Materia  Medica— National  Dispensatory;  U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
Maisch's  Organic  Materia  Medica. 

Microscopy— Manton  Beginnings  with  the  Microscope;  Frey, 
Microscopical  Technology. 

Pharmacognosy— Flueckiger  and  Tschirsch's  Principles  of 
Pharmacognosy. 

Any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  College  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  or  calling  on 

JOHN  KOCHAN,  Secretary, 
Corner  Fifteenth  and  Larimer  Streets. 
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Catalogue  of  Students. 


Seniors  1894-95. 

Goodenough,  Maurice  M.,  Jr Denver* 

Hanson,  Henry  Harry Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Lauver    Edgar  Alfred Denver. 

O'Leary,  Timothy Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Henry  Allen Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stone,  George  Henry Denver. 

Young,  Howard  Brown Crestline,  Ohio. 

Juniors  1894-95. 

Amsden,  Frank  Sidney Denver. 

Bennett,  Edward  Crosby Denver. 

Crouse.  William  L Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

Davis,  James  Benjamin Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Donahue,  Thomas  Powell Boston,  Mass. 

Hamer,  Harry  Tatem Ross,  Ohio. 

Hammill,  John  Patrick Denver. 

Irwin,  Charles  Henry Decatur,  111. 

Kerin,  John  U Denver. 

Logue,  Claud  Leland . .  Aspen,  Colo. 

Lucas,  Peter  George Pekin,  111. 

McMahon,  Lucian  L Fulton,  Mo. 

McKenzie,  Charles  Duncan Leadville,  Colo. 

O'Mera,  Thomas  Charles Black  Hawk,  Colo. 

Quine,  James  Finley Rico,  Colo. 

Richards,  Edwin  Grant Denver,  Colo. 

Welborn,  Henry  Ambrae Hoyleton,  111. 


M 
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FACULTY. 

William  F.  McDowell,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 

Oliver  B.  Howell,  Dean, 
Professor  of  History  of  Music   and  Orchestral  and  Choral  Music 

William  Leonard  Gray, 
Professor  of  Piano-forte  and  Organ  Music. 

Maria  Hibbard  Hyde, 
Instructor  on  the  Piano-forte. 

Kena  Belle  Reed, 

Instructor  on  the  Piano-forte. 

E.  Willard  Georgia, 

Professor  of  Voice  Culture. 

Mrs.  Mary  Latimer  Gray, 

Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

Mrs.  Oliver  B.  Howell, 
Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

Paul  Stceving, 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Chamber  Music.     ■ 

Daniel  E.  Fisher, 

Instructor  on  the  Violin  and  Viola. 

Roy  Chester  Howell, 

Instructor  on  the  Violoncello  and  Trombone  and  in   Theory  and 
Orchestral  and  Choral  Music. 

Arthur  Wehl. 

Instructor  on  the  Flute. 

Bertrand  B.  Keye.s, 

Instructor  on  the  Cornet  and  in  Baritone. 


Allocution,  Delsarte  and  Physical  Culture. 
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C.  H.  Hubbard, 
Instructor  on  the  Clarinet  and  Saxophone. 

Frank  Buckingham, 

Instructor  on  the  Guitar,  Mandolin  and  Banjo. 

Herbert  Griggs, 
Instructor  in  Sight  Reading  and  Solfeggio  and  the   Training  De- 
partment for  Teachers  in  Public  Schools. 

Henry  O.  Houseley, 
Instructor  in  Harmony  and  Composition. 


^Instructor  in  Elecution. 

Ida  de  Steiguer, 

Professor  of  Oil  Painting,    Water  Colors,  Pastel,  Crayon,   China 
Painting  and  Drawing. 

RALPH  ARNOLD. 

Instructor  on  Piano  and  in  Organ  Tuning. 
fTeachers  to  be  announced  later. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1895-96 

Fall  term  begins  Wednesday,  September  4th,  and  closes  Tues- 
day, November  12. 

Winter  term  begins  Wednesday,  November  13th. 

Holiday  vacation  from  December  21th,  to  January  2. 

Winter  term  closes  Saturday,  February  1. 

Spring  term  begins  Monday,  February  3,  and  closes  Saturday 
April  11. 

Summer  term  begins  Monday,  April  13,  and  closes  Friday,  June 
19. 

Dean's  Reception,  Tuesday  evening,  June  16. 

Commencement  exercises,  Thursday  evening,  June  18. 
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CONSERVATORY  AND  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  AND  SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  School  of  Music  has  been  organized  with  a  full  corps  of 
instructors  selected  from  the  leading  schools  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  Each  teacher  has  won  distinction  in  a  definite 
field  of  work.  Each  department  presents  such  distinctive  char- 
acteristics as  to  give  it  the  importance  of  a  separate  school  for  the 
piano-forte,  vocal  culture,  pipe  organ,  violin,  violoncello  and 
other  stringed  instruments;  harmony,  counterpoint,  composi- 
tion, instrumentation,  musical  history  and  acoustics;  theory, 
sight  singing,  chorus  singing  and  music  in  public  schools;  or- 
chestral and  band  instruments;  orchestral  and  ensemble  play- 
ing, etc.;  church  music,  oratorio,  choir  training  and  art  of  con- 
ducting; elocution,  oratory,  Delsarte,  Swedish  gymnastics  and 
physical  culture. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  departments  or 
courses  of  study,  the  Conservatory  course  and  the  College  of 
Music  course. 

THE  CONSERVATORY. 

The  Conservatory  course  is  open  to  all  persons  above  seven 
years  of  age,  with  or  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  music. 
This  department  is  designed  as  a  general  School  of  Music,  lead- 
ing students  through  a  carefully  graded  course  of  studies  until 
graduation,  without  fear  of  having  to  sacrifice  time  and  labor 
in  correcting  faults  resulting  from  previous  misdirected  efforts. 
The  course  is  divided  into  six  grades,  the  last  two  of  which  re- 
quire one  year  each  to  complete.  A  graduate's  diploma  will  be 
granted  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 

COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC. 

This  department  is  designed  for  those  desiring  a  higher  and 
more  extended  course  of  instruction  than  that  afforded  by  the 
Conservatory.  It  consists  of  a  four  years'  course,  the  require- 
ments for  the  first  two  years  being  the  same  as  for  the  last  two 
years  in  the  Conservatory.  Students  holding  diplomas  from  the 
Conservatory   will  require  two  years  to  finish  the  College    course. 
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All  others  having  completed, the  work  required  for  l lio  first  four 
grades  of  the  Conservatory  course,  dr  its  equivalent,  will  be 
eligible  to  enter  the  College. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  will  be  conferred  on  those 
finishing  the  College  course  and  passing  satisfactory  examina- 
tions in  English  literature  and  one  modern  language. 
GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  DEPARTMENTS— PIANO-FORTE. 

The  regular  course  includes  piano-forte,  theory,  harmony, 
solfeggio,  ensemble  playing,  musical  history,  technical  exercises 
ami  etudes  by  the  best  composers,  and  embraces  as  many  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  masters  as  it  is  possible  to  study  thor- 
oughly, with  a  correct  execution  and  interpretation,  in  the  time 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  order  to  graduate 
as  a  soloist,  a  student  must  be  able  to  give,  during  the  last  year's 
study,  at  least  one  piano  recital  from  the  principal  works  of 
the  masters. 

Tlse  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  on  broad  lines,  looking  toward 
the  development  of  intelligent  and  skilled  musicians. 

Wo  advise  students  to  take  up  the  study  of  Harmony  as 
soon  as  possible.  Examinations  are  required  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  grade;  final  examinations  for  graduation  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

VOCAL  CULTURE  AND  VOICE  PRODUCTION. 

No  branch  of  musical  education  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  proper  development  and  training  of  the  voice,  and  from 
no  other  accomplishment  is  there  so  much  satisfaction  derived  in 
the  home,  the  church  and  social  life. 

As  may  voices  are  ruined  by  incompetent  teachers,  special 
attention  is  given  in  the  School  to  voice  building  and  correct 
voice  production. 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  union  of  registers;  study 
of  the  physiology  of  vowels  and  consonants;  study  of  solfeggi 
and  application  of  words  to  music;  exercises  for  obtaining  agility 
and  flexibility  of  voice;  thorough  exercises  in  scales,  major  and 
minor;  the  chromatic  scales  and  arpeggios;  study  of  the  move- 
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ments  and  embellishments  suited  to  the  different  styles  of  sing- 
ing; study  of  English,  German  and  Italian  songs;  preparation  for 
the  concert,  opera  and  oratorio.    Special  examinations  required 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
THE   VIOLIN. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  the  study  of  the  violin 
a  pleasure  from  the  very  beginning.  The  diligent  student  will 
find  the  arrangement  of  material  selected  for  the  course  of  study 
a  gradual  and  sure  ladder  to  success,  whether  the  aim  is  to  be- 
come fitted  for  teaching,  or  orchestra  or  concert  playing. 

Students  receive  a  thorough  training  in  ensemble  playing, 
meeting  once  each  week  for  that  purpose,  to  which  all  violin 
pupils  will  be  admitted  free.  This  part  of  the  education  of  music 
students,  although  really  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  too  gen- 
erally  neglected. 

The  instruments  of  the  viol  family  are  the  most  difficult  to 
play,  but  their  marvelous  capacity  for  eloquence  and  varied  ex- 
pressions compensates  for  the  study  and  practice  necessary  for 
the  acquirement  of  proficiency  on  them. 

A  regular  progressive  course  is  pursued,  consisting  of  six 
grades,  beginning  with  the  elementary  principles  of  notation, 
construction  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  with  easy  exer- 
cises, studies  and  recreations.  The  requirements  for  graduation 
are,  in  addition  to  violin  instruction,  harmony  and  theory,  and 
the  first  three  grades  of  the  piano-forte.  All  students,  when  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  are  admitted  to  the  students'  orchestra,  and 
from  that  to  the  large  concert  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dean. 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Contra  Basso,  Flute,  Obeo,  Clari- 
nette,  Bassoon,  Saxaphone,  Harp,  Horn,  Cornet,  Trombone, 
Euphonium,  Tympani,  etc. 

ORCHESTRAL,  QUARTETTE  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING. 

Speeial  attention  is  given  to  this  department,  and  a  complete 
course  of  study  is  laid  out  for  each  instrument,   similar  in  its 
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methods  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Paris  school.  Instruction  by 
the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in  solo,  quartette,  or- 
chestral, military  and  concerted  music,  and  also  in  harmony, 
composition  and  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  orchestration 
and  arrangement  of  music  for  reed,  orchestral  and  military 
bands,  and  the  grouping  of  the  same. 

Advanced  students  practice  in  trios,  quartettes,  quin- 
tettes, and  are  thus  enabled  to  study  chamber  music  for  piano, 
stringed  and  other  instruments. 

Students  may  commence  the  study  of  any  of  the  orchestral 
instruments  at  any  time,  and  when  far  enough  advanced  may 
join  the  orchestra. 

Pi.jJ    ORGAN. 

On  account  of  the  growing  demand  in  the  West  for  compe- 
tent church  organists,  this  department  is  made  of  especial  ex- 
cellence, and  affords  its  organ  pupils  a  complete  course  of  in- 
struction in  which  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  systematic 
study  of  obligato  pedal  playing,  the  knowledge  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  the  art  of  accompanying,  embracing  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  the  study  of  standard  masses  and 
oratorios,  the  art  of  improvising,  concert  music.  with 
special  reference  to  the  works  of  Seb,  Bach  and  Mendelssohn, 
and  arrangements  from  the  scores  of  the  great  masters,  by 
W.  T.  Best. 

A  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  is  considered  an 
indispensable  auxiliary  to  successful  organ  study,  and  the  former 
should  be  taken  up  from  the  beginning;  also  organ  tuning,  a 
term  of  which  is  required.  Students  are  advised  not  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  organ  until  they  are  able  to  play  with  proper 
phrasing  and  execution  Heller's  Piano  Studies,  Op.  47. 
GUITAR,    MANDOLIN    AND    BANJO. 

In  response  to  the  growing  popularity  of  these  attractive  in- 
struments, ample  and  excellent  opportunities  for  their  study  is 
provided.  Special  attention  is  given  to  expression,  technic  and 
proper  fingering.    Correct  methods,  leading  to  the  highest  pro- 
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ficieney,  are  employed.    Students'  clubs,  which  are  of  great  ben- 
efit in  ensemble  playing,  are  organized. 

HARMONY    AND    COMPOSITION. 

The  course  of  study  embraced  in  this  department  constitutes 
a  thorough  progression  and  complete  system  of  educational 
training,  from  the  first  principles  of  tonality  and  polyhonic 
structure,  through  the  treatment  of  Intervals,  Chord  Progres- 
sions, Modulation  and  Choral  Writing,  to  the  highest  form  of 
composition.  From  the  outset,  attempts  at  original  writing  are 
encouraged,  and  later  on  required. 

It  is  hoped  thus  to  cultivate  and  develop  an  interest  in  prac- 
tical composition.  This  course  furnishes  a  substantial  foundation 
for  all  other  work,  and  is  especially  recommended  to  all  students 
whether  of  instrumental  of  vocal  music. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  course  of  Musical  Theory  includes,  among  other  subjects, 
Rythm  and  Accent,  Melody,  Thematic  Treatment  and  Musical 
Phrasing;  Musical  Forms,  in  which  the  Fugue,  Sonata,  Sym- 
phony, etc.,  are  especially  studied;  also  a  brief  description  of 
orchestral  instruments,  giving  their  distinguishing  character- 
istics and  most  easily  recognized  effects;  special  instruction  in 
the  interpretation  of  music  to  the  other  departments  of  art  and  to 
the  best  purposes  of  life;  in  short,  it  aims  to  make  the  student 
intelligent  concerning  all  the  general  laws  and  principles  that 
underlie  music,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 
SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

Those  not  wishing  to  take  the  full  course,  nor  intending  to 
graduate,  can  select  such  branches  of  study  as  may  suit  their 
taste  and  convenience,  with  as  many  lessons  per  week  as  de- 
sired. 

These  are  subjected  to  no  examinations,  such  grade  of  work 
being   taken   as   the   student   is   fitted   for.    In   such    cases   the 
tuition  is  determined  by  the  number  of  lessons  taken. 
CLASS    LESSONS. 

The  class   system   is  available  in  all  departments  for  such 
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as  desire  it,  and  consists  in  arranging-  students  in  graded  classes 
so  that  each  class  shall  contain  students  of  very  nearly  similar 
acquirements  in  the  branches  to  be  studied.  The  lessons  are 
usually  in  classes  of  three,  are  one  hour  in  length,  each  pupil 
receiving  a  proportionate  share  of  individual  instruction  while 
having  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  other  members  of  the 
class,  and  hearing  all  the  criticisms  made  by  the  teacher. 

music  ix  public  schools. 

For  the  instruction  and  benetit  of  those  who  anticipate 
teaching  in  public  or  private  schools,  we  present  the 
following  outline  of  study:  Practice  in  sight  singing,  rudimen- 
tary theory,  care  and  development  of  children's  voices,  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  etc. 

The  classes  formed  will  be  instructed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  if  in  the  public  schools,  the  most  recent  and  sci- 
entific methods  will  be  used  and  opportunity  will  be  given 
each  member  of  the  class  to  instruct  the  others  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  director  of  this  department. 

On  completion  of  the  course  prescribed  in  this  department, 
students  will  be  granted  a  teacher's  certificate. 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Some  of  the  special  advantages  which  are  offered  the  stud- 
ents of  this  school,  and  which  are  very  essential  to  a  thorough 
musical  education,  is  practical  choir  practice  in  a  large  chorus 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean;  orchestral  playing  by 
advanced  students  in  a  concert  orchestra  composed  of  sixty 
musicians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean,  and  the  students' 
orchestra  and  band,  under  the  direction  of  Roy  Chester  Howell. 
Opportunities  which  are  offered  in  these  departments  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  students,  and  are  such  as  no  other  school  in  the 
country   offers. 

ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC   ART. 

The  department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  has  for  its  object  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course;  it   teaches    clearness,    simplicity,    ease   and    effectiveness 
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of  delivery,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  proper  train- 
ing of  the  voice,  elegance  of  carriage,  ease  of  position,  grace- 
fulness of  gesture,  naturalness  of  expression  and  clearness  of 
enunciation. 

The  full  course  for  graduation  requires  two  years  of  dili- 
gent study.  Diplomas  are  awarded  only  to  those  who  complete 
the  full  course.  Candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  at  least  a  common  school  education. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  all  those  who  wish  to  take 
a  short  course  in  readings  and  recitations  for  the  home  circle 
or  literary  society,  and  every  facility  will  be  offered  to  make 
their  advancement  as  rapid  as  possible. 

By  a  systematic  and  progressive  exercise,  the  voice,  breath 
and  entire  organism  are  brought  into  harmonic  relations,  and 
new  life  is  given  to  the  whole  physical  system. 

THE   CONSERVATORY  BUILDING. 

The  large  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  University,  on 
the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets,  has  been 
remodeled  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  will  contain  offices,  parlors,  class 
and  teaching  rooms,  recital  hall,  dining  hall,  kitchens,  gym- 
nasium, bath  rooms,  library  and  reading  rooms  and  rooms  for 
150  boarding  students.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  has  gas  and  all 
modern  conveniences  requisite  to  make  up  a  complete  Con- 
servatory Home. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Piano-forte  are  required  to 
take  in  the  Conservatory  four  terms  of  Harmony  or  Counter- 
point, four  terms  of  Theory  of  Music,  and  four  terms  of  History 
of  Music. 

The  same  is  required  for  graduation  in  Organ. 

For  graduation  in  Voice,  the  candidate  is  required  to  take 
in  the  Conservatory  four  terms  of  Harmony,  four  terms  of 
Theory,  and  four  terms  of  History  of  Music.  They  may  sub- 
stitute Italian,  German,  or  French  for  one  term  of  either  Har- 
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mony  or  Theory.  They  are  to  pass  an  examination  in  Sight- 
Singing  on  entering  upon  the  last  year  of  study,  and  to  have 
studied  the  Piano-forte  to  cover  at  least  the  first  three  grades 
of  the  Conservatory  course. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Violin  and  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments are  required  to  take  in  the  Conservatory  four  terms  of 
Harmony,  four  of  Theory,  and  four  on  the  Piano-forte. 
CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations,  which  cover 
five  grades  of  the  Conservatory  course,  with  two  terms  each 
of  Harmony  and  Theory. 

Grade  certificates  will  be  given  to  those  finishing  the  fourth 
grade. 

DIPLOMAS. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  from  any  department  of 
music  must  have  been  recommended  to  the  board  of  examiners 
by  their  several  teachers  not  later  than  January  15.  Those  hav- 
ing passed  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  at  the  final  examination,  and  a  satisfactory  literary 
examination,  will  be  awarded  a  Diploma. 

A  student,  to  receive  a  Certificate  or  Diploma,  must  have 
studied  at  least  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory  and  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

LADIES'  CHORUS. 
For  the  study  of  the  higher  grades  of  music  arranged  for 
ladies'  voices,  a  ladies'  chorus  has  been  organised,  which  holds 
weekly  rehearsals.  Ladies,  to  enter  this  chorus,  must  be  ready 
readers  and  pledge  themselves  to  be  punctual  in  attending  re- 
hearsals. 

CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS. 
In    addition    to    the    other    means    of     culture    gratuitously 
afforded  by  the  Conservatory,  numerous  concerts  are  held,  at 
which  the  choicest  works  of  the  great  masters,   consisting  of 
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sonatas,  concertos,  etc.,  for  the  piano-forte,  and  for  the  piano- 
forte and  violin,  string  and  piano  trios,  quartettes,  and  quin- 
tettes, songs,  oratorio  and  operatic  selections,  etc.,  are  performed 
by  students  and  professional  musicians.  At  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  a  grand  Quarterly  Concert  is  given  in  which  the  more 
advanced  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  allowed  to  participate. 
THE   CONSERVATORY   HOME. 

The  Conservatory  Home  is  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  Here  parents  may  send  their  daughters, 
knowing  that  in  addition  to  a  pleasant  and  refined  home,  they 
will  have  that  protection  and  careful  oversight  necessary  to 
their  welfare. 

Every  one  accepting  its  privileges  and  protection  is  pledged 
to  a  loyal  conformity  to  its  plans  and  arrangements,  as  well  as 
to  the  observance  of  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  belonging  to 
a  well  ordered  household.  The  Conservatory  Home  is  under 
the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  Dean,  the  Preceptress  and 
Matron. 

STUDENTS'  ROOMS. 

The  rooms  are  heated  with  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and  fur- 
nished with  bedstead,  matress,  pillows,  bed  springs,  dresser  with 
glass,  commode,  table  and  chairs. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  on© 
pair  of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets  or  comfort,  bed  spread, 
towels,  napkin  and  napkin  ring  marked  in  full.  The  ladies  are 
expected  to  take  charge  of  their  own  rooms,  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  good  order. 

Rooms  in  the  young  men's  hall  will  be  furnished  to  young 
men,  with  table  board  in  the  Conservatory  dining  hall. 

Definite  application  for  board  and  rooms  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible,  and  parties  applying  will  confer  a  favor 
if  they  will  name  the  department  in  which  they  expect  to  study. 

Two  persons  usually  occupy  one  room. 
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BOARD  AND   ROOM. 

A  furnished  room,  with  light,  heat  and  table  board  for  the  school 
year  of  forty  weeks  costs  $200,  $225  or  $250;  the  price  being  deter- 
mined according  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  room.  A  few  extra 
large  rooms,  suitable  for  parlors,  can  be  secured  at  a  small  advance 
from  the  regular  prices;  also  rooms  en  suite. 

Charges  during  vacation  are  $1  per  day;  also,  friends  vis- 
iting students  will  be  entertained  at  $1  per  day. 

All  bills  are  payable  one  term  in  advance,  at  the  office  of 
the  Registrar. 

TUITION  FEES. 

A  term  consists  of  ten  weeks  or  twenty  lessons,  two  lessons  per 
week.  Length  of  lessons:  private,  one  half  hour;  class  of  three,  one 
hour.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  such  as  desire 
lessons  more  or  less  frequent  or  of  greater  length.  Pees  are 
payable  in  advance. 

PRIVATE.  CLASS. 

Piano-forte,  by   the    principal $30.00  $20.00 

Piano-forte,  by  other  instructor 20.00  15.00 

Piano-forte,  by  assistant  instructor 15.00  10.00 

Voice  Culture,  by  the   principal 30.00  20.00 

Voice  Culture,  by  other  instructor 20.00  15.00 

Theory 20.00  10.00 

Harmony 30.00  12.00 

Composition 30.00  12.00 

Organ 30.00  20.00 

History  of  Music,  class,  one  per  week 5.00 

Violin,  by  the  principal 30.00  20.00 

Violin,  by  other  instructor 20.00  15.00 

Viola,  1 

Violoncello,     y 20.00 

Double  Bass,  J 
Flute,  ) 

Oboe. 

Clarinet,  )> 20.00 

Saxophone,  | 
Bassoon,  J 
Cornet,  } 

French  Horn  I  20  00 

Euphonium,  j 

Tuba,  J 

Harp 25.00 

Guitar,  "1 

Mandolin,       I  2000  15  00 

Banjo,  f 

Zither,  J 
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Training  Dep't.  for  teachers  in  Public  Schools, 

one  per  week 3.50 

Elocution, 25.00  15.00 

Physical  Culture,  ^ 

Delsarte,  ! 25  00  g  0Q 

Fencing, 

Dramatic  Action,  J 

Painting  in  oil,  ^ 

Painting  in  water  colors,  !  -.  ^  qq 

Pastels, 

Crayon,  J 

Drawing,  three  lessons  per  week 12.50 

Single  lessons,  special  arrangements. 

Piano  and  Organ  tuning. 

Pipe  organ  practice,  one  hour  per  day,  per  term. .  .10.00 

Fee  for  Diploma 10.00 

Certificate 3.00 

FINE  ARTS. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  School  of  Music,  Miss  Ida 
de  Steiguer  will  give  instruction  in  Oil  Painting,  Water  Colors,  Pas- 
tels, Crayon,  China,  Painting  and  Drawing. 

For  prospectus,  giving  Faculty  and  Board  of   Instruction,   with 
outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  different  departments,  and  all  particu- 
lars as  to  prices  and  terms,  address  the  Secratary, 
Roy  C-  Howell, 

Conservatory,  Corner  14th  and  Arapahoe, 

Denver,  Colo. 


Haish    School    of    Manual    Training 
and   Applied  Science. 


William  F.  McDowell,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D., 

Chancellor. 

Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics. 

Herbert  E.  Kussell,  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics. 

William  C.  Strong,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Ernest  B.  Hoag,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.M. 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  S.B.f 

Instructor  in  German  and  French. 


Professor  of  Architecture. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Professor  of  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
t  On  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 
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The  Haish  Manual  Training  School  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  Heretofore  it  has  done 
only  the  elementary  work  in  manual  training,  confering  a  certificate 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  opening  of  a  manual  train- 
ing school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  Denver  makes 
this  an  opportune  time  for  the  University  of  Denver  to  take  a  step 
in  advance  and  plan  for  more  advanced  work  in  mechanical,  civil 
and  electrical  engineering  and  in  architecture,  offering  courses  lead- 
ing to  appropriate  degrees  in  these  departments. 

THE  COURSE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Degree-  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture. 
Fall  Term: 

French  or  German. 
Rhetoric. 
Chemistry. 
Solid  Geometry. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 

Winter  Term: 

French  or  German. 
Algebra. 
Chemistry. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 
Instrumental  Drawing. 

Spring  Term: 

French  or  German. 
Trigonometry. 
Chemistry. 
Pen  Drawing. 
Projecting  and  Lettering. 

COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Degree:  Mechanical  Engineer. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Fall  Term: 

French  or  German. 
Surveying  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Chemistry. 
Free-hand  Drawing, 
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Winter  Term. 


French  or  German. 
Algebra. 
Chemistry. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 
Machine  Sketching. 

Spring  Term. 

French  or  German. 
Trigonometry. 
Chemistry. 
Instrumental  Drawing. 

Students  wishing  courses  in  civil  or  electrical  engineering  may 
have  them  prescribed  upon  application. 

The  instruction  in  mathema  tics,  chemistry,  physics,  modern 
languages,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  In  the  other  subjects  the  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  Haish  Building,  corner  of  Arapahoe  and  Fifteenth  streets,  or 
in  the  offices  of  the  instructors. 

TUITION, 
For  either  course  $75  per  year  payable  as  follows: 

September  4th $30.00 

January  2nd 25.00 

March  25th 20.00 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of, 

Chancellor  McDowell, 
University  Park. 


College  Preparatory  School. 


FACULTY  FOR    1895-96- 

William  F.  McDowell,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D. 

Chancellor. 

Ammi  B.  Hyde,  A.M.,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Greek. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.M. 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Preceptress. 

William  C.  Strong,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Herbert  E.  Russell,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

James  E.  LeRossignol,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History. 

Anne  Grace  Wirt,  A.M. 
Professor  of  German. 

Annie  Louise  Lord,  A.M.f 

Instructor  in  German. 

Ernest  B.  Hoag,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Botany  and  Geology. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  D.D, 
Lecturer  on  the  English  Bible. 
fOn  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 
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The  Preparatory  School  is  maintained  by  the  Trustees  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  At  present  the 
classes  meet  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  building,  and  are  in- 
structed by  the  same  faculty  and  enjoy  all  the  general  benefits  and 
privileges  open  to  students  in  the  college  classes,  including  libra- 
ries, lectures,  laboratories,  religious  and  social  privileges. 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  must  have  finished  work  equivalent  to  that  required 
in  the  graded  schools  for  admission  to  the  best  high  schools.  They 
must  show  evidence  of  fitness  to  begin  the  work  of  the  Preparatory 
School. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  admission 
to  College,  and  the  courses  are  arranged  to  harmonize  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  best  and  oldest  colleges.  But  recognizing  that 
many  will  complete  this  course  and  not  enter  college,  but  go  directly 
into  business,  engage  in  teaching  or  enter  a  professional  school,  the 
courses  are  planned  to  meet  their  needs  as  far  as  possible.  The 
courses  are  three  in  number,  Classical,  Scientific  and  Literary, 
each  three  years  in  length.  Students  having  completed  either  of 
these  courses  are  admitted  upon  certificate  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Students  having"part  of  their  studies  in  the  Preparatory  school 
may  also  pursue  College  studies  by  permission  of  the  faculty. 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES. 

FIRST.  YEAR. 

First  Term. 
Algebra, 

Beginners'  Latin  Book,  Collar  and  Daniell. 
General  History,  (4). 
English  (2). 

Second  Term. 
Algebra, 

Beginners'  Latin  Book,  Collar  and  Daniell. 
General  History,     (4). 
English,  (2). 

Third  Term. 
Algebra, 
Viri  Romae, 
Latin  Composition. 
Botany, 
English  (1). 
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SECOND    YEAR. 


CLASSICAL. 


LITERARY     AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


FIRST  TERM. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Plane  Geometry,  I,  II. 

Plane  Geometry,  I,  II. 

Viri  Romae. 

Viri  Romae. 

Caesar. 

Caesar. 

Latin  Composition. 

Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Lessons. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature  (3). 

English  Literature  (3). 

SECOND  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Plane  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V. 

Plane  Geometry,  III,  IV,  V. 

Caesar. 

Caesar. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

Latin  Composition. 

Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Lessons. 

Elementary  Geology. 

English  Literature  (3). 

English  Literature  (3). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Solid  Geometry. 
Cicero's  Orations. 
Roman  History. 
Greek  Lessons. 
English  Literature  (3). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Solid  Geometry. 
Cicero's  Orations. 
Roman  History. 
Civil  Government. 
English  Literature  (3). 

THIRD    YEAR. 


CLASSICAL. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

FIRST  TERM. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Vergil. 

Classic  Myths,  Gayley. 

Anabasis. 

Physics  (3). 

FIRST  TERM. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Vergil. 

Classic  Myths,  Gayley. 

English  History. 

Physics  (3). 

SECOND  TERM. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Vergil. 

Classic  Myths,  Gayley. 

Iliad  and  Greek  History. 

Physics  (3). 

SECOND  TERM. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Vergil. 

Classic  Myths,  Gayley. 

Mathematical  Review. 

Physics  (3). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Wilhelm  Tell. 

Vergil. 

Iliad  and  Greek  History. 

Physics  (3). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Wilhelm  Tell. 

Vergil. 

American  Literature. 

Physics  (3). 

INSTRUCTION   IN  DETAIL. 


ENGLISH. 

English. — Throughout  the  first  year  instruction  is  given  in  the 
"correct   use  of  the  English  language. 
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Rhetoric. — One  term,  Clark's  Rhetoric,  daily  drill  in  composi- 
tion, criticism  and  study  of  style. 

English  Literature. — Three  terms,  "familiar  Talks  on  Litera- 
ture,;'  by  Abby  Sage  Richardson,  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Lit- 
erature. 

American  Literature. — One  term.  Stoddard,  with  special  study 
of  Lowell,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Motley  and  Emerson. 


First  Year. — Three  terms.  Beginners'  Latin  Book,  Viri  Romae» 
and  Composition. 

Second  Year. — Three  terms.  Viri  Romae,  and  Caesar,  I-III. 
and  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catline. 

Third  Year. — Three  terms.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Books  I -VI., 
Mythology,  and  Roman  History. 

For  parts  of  these  specified  texts  equivalent  work  in  other  au- 
thors may  be  substituted.  The  lessons  in  composition  are  based  on 
the  texts  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  are  fifty  in  number.  The  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  acquire  fluency  in  the  oral  reading  of  the  Latin 
text.  The  language  is  taught  inductively,  but  nothing  less  than 
the  most  thorough  mastery  of  quantity,  form  and  construction  is 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  Prom  the  very  first,  continuous  practice 
is  given  in  translation  at  sight  and  from    dictation. 

GREEK. 

Two  years,  three  terms  each.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and 
White's  Greek  Lessons,  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and 
three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

GERMAN. 

One  year,  three  terms.  Joynes-Meissner  Grammar  and  Reader 
and  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  exercises  in  composition  and  con- 
versation. 

MATHEMATICS. 

It  is  expected  that  student  will  be  proficient  in  arithmetic, 
especially  fractions,  percentage  and  the  metric  system,  before  enter- 
ing the  preparatory  school. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

First  term— Wells'  Academic  Algebra,  pp.  1-105,  through  Frac- 
tions. 

Second  Term— pp.  106-211;  Simple  Equations,  Involution,  Evo- 
lution, Exponents  and  Radicals. 
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Third  term — Quadratics,  Proportion,  Logarithms. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

First  Term — Wells'  Revised  Geometry,  books  I,  II. 
Second  Term — Geometry,  books  III-V. 
Third  Term — Geometry,  books  VI-IX. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Second  Term — Mathematical  Review;  Simple  Equations,  Invo- 
lution, Evolution,  Radicals  and  Quadratics,  important  principles 
of  Plane  Geometry. 

HISTORY. 

The  study  of  History  begins  during  the  first  year  of  the  College 
Preparatory  course  with  Myers'  General  History  as  a  text  book. 
Two  terms,  four  hours  a  week,  with  much  collateral  reading,  are 
given  to  the  study. 

English  History  occupies  a  term  in  the  third  year  preparatory, 
with  Montgomery's  English  History  as  a  text  book. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

One  term.  Fiske's  Civil  Government  and  Hatch's  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  Colorado. 

SCIENCE. 

Botany — During  the  last  term  of  the  first  year  the  text-book 
of  Gray  and  Colter  is  used  as  a  basis  for  field  work. 

Geology — In  the  second  term  of  the  second  year  Leconte's  Ele- 
ments of  Geology   is   studied. 

Physics — The  study  of  General  Physics  occupies  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  third  year,  and  the  third  term  is  devoted  to  laboratory 
practice. 

CHARGES. 

EXPENSES — BY  THE  TERM. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $10  and  a  library  fee  of  $1  are  due  from 
each  student  on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

Scholarship  coupons  are  received  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof. 

In  case  of  delay  of  payments  beyond  the  time  when  due,  inter- 
est will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

A  single  study  is  fifty  cents  per  week. 

No  money  will  be  refunded  except  in  case  of  sickness. 
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YOUNG  LADIES'  HOME. 

Young  ladies  who  do  not  live  in  the  city  are  expected  to  board 
and  room  in  Wycliffe  Cottage,  unless  allowed  by  special  permission 
to  board  elsewhere.  Life  in  the  Cottage  is  rendered  as  homelike  as 
possible  and  every  influence  for  good  surrounds  the  young  ladies 
living  there.    For  charges  see  page  39. 


Berkeley,  Cora  Etta 
Dumars,  Henry  William 
Fowler,  Bryant 
Hall,  Grace  Marie 
Hiller,  Charles  Cotesworth 
Hoffmire,  Clara  Belle 
Pabor,  Frank  Greason 
Steele,  Arthur  Brainerd 
Watson,  Norris  Lilburn 


STUDENTS. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Lit.    1247  Evans  St.,  Denver. 
CI.     2155  California  St.,  Denver. 
CI.      Athens,  Colo. 
Lit.  and  Sc.    Villa  Grove,  Colo. 
Pinckney  CI.      Hudson,  Mich. 
Sc.      La  Junta,  Colo. 
CI.      Pabor  Lake,  Fla. 
Lit.  and  Sc.     University  Park. 
Sc.     2404  Stout  St.,  Denver. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Ball,  Frank  Mark  Sc. 

Beardsley,  Eva  Annette  Lit. 

Bennett,  Avin  Rosalvo  Sc. 

Chapin,  Eldora  Lit. 

Dunlavy,  Frank  Ray  Lit. 

Gustafson,  John  Emanuel  CI. 
Hiller.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee.  CI. 

IlnT,  Laura  Cardwell  CI. 

Johns,  Emily  Rosa  Lit. 

King,  Thomas  Bruce  CI. 

Lakin,  Marie  Thompson  Lit. 

Little,  John  Howard  CI. 

McCreary,  Ethel  Ann  Lit. 

Miller,  May  Frances  Lit. 

Root,  Florence  Anna '  Lit. 

Slocumb,  Florence  Ethel  Lit. 

Taylor,  Clyde  Lemen  Lit. 

Thomas,  Grace  Carolie  Lit. 

Waite,  Jennie  Evans  Lit. 


228  S.  Grant  Ave.,  Denver, 
and  Sc.     Barr,  Colo. 

Valverde,  Colo. 

University  Park. 

Trinidad,  Colo. 

1658  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Denver. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  Sc.    1320  S.  Twelfth  St.  Dv'r. 

609  E.  Bayaud  St.,  Denver, 
and  Sc.     Brighton,  Colo. 

University  Park. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

University  Park, 
and  Sc.    1430  Pearl  St.   Denver. 

University  Park, 
and  Sc.  1828  Marion  St.,   Denver, 
and  Sc.    215  W.  14th,  Ave.,  Dv'r. 
andSc.  213  Olive  St.,  Kan.  C.  Mo. 


COLLEGE   PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 
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Willard,  Lillian  Winifred 

Allison,  Lelia  May 

Beck,  Joseph  Scott 

Bice,  Edward  Merkley 

Bonney,  Oliver  Horace 

Daniels,  Ua  Vincent 

Davis,  Charles  William 

Foss,  Ella  Ethelyn 

Green,  Paul  Everett 

Hallack,  Charles 

Hopkins,  Wilbur  Lewis 

Huett,  Mrs.  Emma 

Irwin,  Minnie  May 

Leedham,  William  Whitford 

Linse,  Julius  N. 

McCoy,  Jennie  Bell 

McLeod,  Anna 

Miller,  Fairy  Jane 

Moore,  Harold  Willis 

Ovenell,  George  Thomas 

Pender,  Joseph  Dotson 

Pender,  Nora  Rosalie 

Piper,  Charles  Edward 

Pitkin,  Lucius  Burke 

Plested,  Edith  Sophia 

Plested,  William  Gordon 

Putman,  Ola 

Shea,  Frank  Mark 

Smith,  Arthur  Edgar 

Steele,  Beulah  Wood 
Strong,  George  Franklin 
Taylor,  Erva 
Teas,  Charlie  Russell 
Thornton,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Trott,  Roland  Stinson 


CI.      1345  York  St.,  Denver. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

28  Logan  Ave.,  Denver. 

Poncha  Springs,  Colo. 

134  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Denver. 

Evanston,  111. 

University  Park. 

1555  Vine  St.,  Denver. 

Kingfisher,  Okla. 

University  Park. 

1315  California  St.,  Denver. 

1243  S.  Fourteenth  St.,  Denver. 

Argo,  Colo. 

University  Park. 

1632  Humboldt  St.,  Denver. 

Henry,  111. 

University  Park. 

University  Park. 

2232  Pensylvania  Ave.,  Denver. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

University  Park. 

104  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Denver. 

104  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Denver. 

Monticello,  111. 

1529  Peail  St.,  Denver. 

University  Park. 

Trinidad,  Colo. 

Buchlin,  Mo. 

1529  Pearl  St.,  Denver. 

Logan,  Utah, 

University  Park. 

University  Park. 

Rocky  Mountain  Lake,  Colo. 

Glenn,  Kas. 

Canon  City.  Colo. 

University  Park. 


IRREGULAR. 


Carmona,  George  Valentine  de 
Fonda,  Clarence  Edgar 
Law,  Frederic  Clarkson 
Putman,  Mary 


11  Ave.  Juarez,  City  of  Mexico. 
2931  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
University  Park. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  RECITATIONS. 

1895-96. 
Recitations  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Preparatory 
School  are  held  five  times  a  week  in   each  study,   unless  otherwise 
indicated  by  a  number  in  parenthesis  following  the  name  of  a  study. 

first  term,  Sept.-Dec,  1895.    . 

8:55  a.m. — Senior  English  Literature  (3),  Senior  English  Language 
(2),  Descriptive  Astronomy  (3),  Sophomore  French  (2), 
Freshman  Chemistry,  Anabasis,  English  History,  Viri 
Romae,  Academic  Algebra. 

9:40  a.m. — Political  Economy,  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Sopho- 
more English  Bible  (1),  German  Grammar,  Plane  Geom- 
etry, Beginners'  Latin. 

10:25  A.M.-Chapel   Exercises. 

10:40  A.M.-Senior  Geology,  Demosthenes,  Sophomore  Physics, 
French  Grammar,  Vergil,  Second  Year  English  Literature 
(3),   General  History  (4). 

11:25  A.M.-Psychology,  Analytic  Geometry,  Freshman  German  (3), 
Third  Year  Physics  (3).  First  Year  English  (2). 

12:10p.m. — Noon  Recess. 

1:10  p.m. — Constitutional  Law  (3),  Tacitus  (2),  Calculus,  Sophomore 
Chemistry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Greek  Lessons,  Rhetoric. 

1:55  p.m. — Mathematical  Astronomy,  Greek  Drama,  Biology,  Junior 
German  or  French,  Livy,  Solid  Geometry. 

second  term,  Jan. -Mar.,  1896. 

8:55  a.m. — Mathematical  Astronomy,  Senior  English  Literature, 
History  of  Philosophy  (3),  Sophomore  French  (3),  Fresh- 
man Chemistry,  Iliad,  Caesar,  Academic  Algebra. 

9:40  a.m. — Philosophy  of  Religion  (4),  History  of  Modern  Europe  (3). 
Art  Criticism  (2),  Historical  English,  Freshman  Chem- 
istry, German  Grammar,  Plane  Geometry,  Beginners' 
Latin. 

10:25a.m. — Chapel  exercises. 

10:40a.m.— Senior  Geology  (3),  Calculus,  Sophomore  Physics,  Fresh- 
man French  (4),  Freshman  English  (1),  Vergil,  Second 
Year  English  Literature  (3),  General  History  (4). 

11:25a.m. — Logic  (3),  Money  and  Banking  (2),  Junior  English  Lit- 
erature,    Sophomore     Chemistry,     Advanced     German, 
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l)e  Amicitia,  Mathematical  Review,  Greek  Lessons,  Ele- 
mentary Geology. 

12:10p.m. — Noon  Recess. 

1:10  p.m. —Senior  English  Bible  (1),  Horiace,  Mechanics,  Freshman 
German  (3),  Third  Year  Physics  (3),  First  Year  English  (2). 

1:55  p.m. — Biology,   Lysias,  College  Algebra. 

third  term,  Apr.-June,  1896, 

8:5,")  a.m.  —Sociology,   Ethics,     Sophomore   French   (2),   Mineralogy, 

Iliad,  American  Literature,  Cicero,  Academic  Algebra. 
9:40  a.m. — Historcial   Seminary,  Rhetoric,  Mechanics,  Wilhclm  Tell, 

Solid  Geometry,  Viri  Romae. 
10:25a.m.— Chapel  Exercises. 
10:40  a.  M.-The  State,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Physical  Laboratory, 

Thucydides,    Freshman     French  (4),   Freshman   English 

Bible  (1),   Vergil,   Second     Year  English  Literature   (3), 

Botany. 
1I:25a.m. — Mathematical  Astronomy   (3),  Senior  English   Literature 

(3),  Terence,  American  Revolution,  Freshman  German  (3), 
..   Third  Year  Physics  (3),  Greek  Lessons,  Civil  Government, 

First  Year  English  (1). 
12:10p.m.— Noon  Recess. 
1:10  p.m. — Electrical    Measurements,  International  Law  (3),  Horace, 

Plato. 
1:55  p.xM.— Biology,    Advanced  German,  Higher  Equations. 
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